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PREFACE. 
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This work, which the Couaeil of the Surteea Society has 
thought fit to lay before their members and the public, 
is, in many respects, unique. The agriculturist may find 
in it, among much that is familiar to him, and much that 
is aupereeded by moderu improvements, something that is 
new, and, possibly, useful. The country gentleman may 
glean some hints for the management of his estate, and 
discover that his comforts are as superior to those of his 
forefathers as his lands are more valuable. The anti- 
quary will find here a curious and complete statement of 
the mode of life of the country gentleman of that day, 
down to his books, plate, and household linen ; a faithful 
account of the condition of the labourer, his work, and 
his hire ; a most accurate list of the prices of com, cattle, 
and household goods. It is a pleasant thing, after the 
lapse of more than two centuries, to rekindle the fire 
upon a deserted hearth, and to see before us those whom 
it once warmed, each coming in and going out, and 
labouring at his daily work. Few pictm-es are more 
faithfully drawn, or more authentic. 

That social life which lies beneath the surface has yet 
to be described. The occasional gloams of truth, and the 
home touches that occur in this treatise, allow us one 



glance into its nature, and enable us to see, that, while 
some amusiiig fictions have been printed on the subject, 
its history has yet to be written. Only from treatises 
like the present can the materials of that history be 
derived ; and, probably, many such are in existence, 
kept with the old title-deeds, flung among the lumber, 
or jealously hoarded up among the heir-looms of our old 
femihes. Perhaps, however, the main value of this book 
consists in its language, which abounds in cuiious words. 
Some were evidently introduced only that they might be 
explained. The father, who can quote Aristotle with 
readiness, does not disdain, to comment upon " the shep- 
heard'a phraise," that none of their uncouth expressions 
might puzzle the young farmer, for whose guidance the 
treatise was composed. He labours to include all that 
may bo useful, as if apprehensive such wi'itten instruc- 
tion would soon be necessary ; in fact, three years after 
the date of the treatise, death summoned him from his 
estate. Whatever credit the agricultural maxims may 
deserve, he is fairly entitled to, for the directions to his 
son are eminently local, and drawn from the peculiar 
circumstances of the estate ; and where he brings forwanl 
conflicting opinions, he takes care to decide in favour of 
that which his own experience approved. 

It is not a little singular that the following notice 
should appear in the "Alumni Etonenses": — "1549, 
John Best, was a very s kilf ul farmer." "We would gladly 
know whether there was any connection between the 
two ; whether agriculture was a family taste ; whether 
any written precepts descended thence to the author of 
the Bural Economy ; or whether the coincidence be one 
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of name, and nothing more. Besides this Farming Book, 
Mr. Best has left behind him an Account Book, which 
forms the First Appendix, and on page 83 he mentions 
" our allmanacke." 

The Second Appendix contains the descent of the 
manor ; various papers connected with its history and 
extent, and a brief account of the family of Best of 
Elmswell, The Manuscript whence the text of the 
present volume is transcribed, is in the possession of the 
elder coheiress of that house, and to the kindness of 
that lady the members of the Sui'tees Society are 
indebted for one of the most interesting of their pubK- 
cations ; and she has conferred an additional favour upon 
them in allowing it to be illustrated by ber accurate 
pencil- 



CHARLE8 BEST ROBINSON. 



Snnitli, 

July 21, 1857. 
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IN 1641, 



OF SHEEPE. 

Sheepe ia not onely a common name for both aexes, but is 
likewise putt and taken for all generally, as when men say a 
flocke, a keepinge, or a folde of sheepe : 

iTuppea, i. e. Rammes. 
wZhm 
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{ Hiinge tuppes. 
Tuppea are eyther j Close tuppea. 

\ Eiggon tuppes, 
Hunge tuppea are auch as have Ixith the atones in the codde, 
and they onely are to bee kept for breeders ; because of the 
experienced adage, omne animal generat sibi Bimile. Close 
tuppes are such as have both the stones in the ridge of the 
backe, and are therefore very difficult to geld. Riggon tuppea 
are such aa have one stone in the codde, and the oQier in the 
ridge of the backe, and therefore the most dainger and diffi- 
cultie ia in geldinge of these, beinge to bee cutt in two places 
before they can be made cleane weathers. 

Howe to knowe TnppE3 fkoh Wethers. 
If the tuppe be either close tuppe or riggon tuppe, yow may 
(if hee bee an homed tuppe) knowe him by the bignesae and 
greenesse of his homes, whiche in a weather eeeme deade. and 
are both smaller and shorter; but if hee bee a dodded tuppe, 
yow may knowe liim beat by the brantnesae of his forelieade, 
which appearith high and sharpe in the space betwixt eyebrow 
and the noae grissles ; but in an ewe, or weather, seemeth low 
and datte. 
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Ewes aj^ 'fluph aa have beene twice sliome or clipped ; for from 1 

lambing*' 'tihie, wiiich (usually with us) is about the middle of | 

Marcb/.tni'dippinge time, which ia aboute iiiidsuioiiier,' they j 

are'"i^e'd gimnier lambes ; and from that time tiU clippinge I 

tiiQe come againe, they are called gimmer hogges ; then after ] 

, ifc^ are once abome, they are called gimmer sheai-inges ; then I 

-,'a^r that they have beeue twice shome, are they called ewes, J 

■.-_" Weathers are such as have fonuerly been tuppes, but nowe 1 

V are gelded ; and they are usually called 

{Cleane wtftthere : riggon weathers : } 
A cleane weatliei" is such an one aa haytb had both Iiis atones I 
taken away. A riggon weather is such an one aa hath formerly I 
beene a riggon tuppe, and hath had that stone taken aw&y I 
which was m the codde, but not the other which was in the \ 
ridge of his backe. 

Of Lambes and Lambinoe Time. 



Lambes are eyther j . 

■' \ gimmere. 

Tuppe lambes are none tiU they bee called tuppe ho^es;! 
A gimmer hogge is sayde to goe just 20 weeks with lambe :■ 
A giramer shearinge of her first lambe to goe 20 weekes and I 
odde days ; and an old ewe for the most parte just 21 weeks. T 
A gimmer hogge with high keepinge will aometimea take tnppe i 
BJid bringe a lambe. Gimmer shearinges for the moat parte 1 
^y^bringe lambs, unless it be by reason of their extraordinary lowe | 
keepinge ; yett ia it a custome with many (of the most under- f 
standinge sheepe-men) to clowte their shearings to hinder them ' 
from tuppinge, that by this meanes they may make them more 
lofty sheepe. A two aheare ewe aetiiome goeth gelde,'' imlease 
shee bee such an one as ia a tuppinge evere moneth, and then is 
shee called (of the shepheards) a moone rider, and such an ewe 
is not to bee kept for profitt, because she'le neaver proave with 
lambe. A three sheai-e ewe is aUwayes better for the buyer 
then the seller, for then is all dainger past both of aturdie and 
bringinge up of lambes, and yett aU her prime to come. 

A foure aheare ewe is in her prime ; 

A five aheare ewe in Inmbinge time 

Ab good i eixe past, she will docline; 

Ere seaven oome away with thine. 

■ Lambs arc beet iiitalwTn the firet surnnier. The mducemsnt to slicat, endangering 
comfort and health, haa hetn the price o[ Inmba-wool ; for hogget wool ia not olwaji 
tho more TBlualilc of the two ; the priocB vaiying according aa articles reqiiiiing short i 
or long wool ate in fashion. 

" Barren ewcfl are often colled eild or j-eld. 
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Tett many men (for profitt) keepe 

In warme lowe grounds and pasture aweote 

An cightj a nine, or tenne sbeare aheepe.* 

The htist way (for tliose that have inclosed and warme grounds 
and good succour for lambes) is to keepe theii' tuppes and ewta 
togeather all the yeare longe, and to ataive and endeavour by all 
meanes possible for timely lambs ; and that for these reasons : — 

1. For their better aueoour : for grounds that are to be layde 
upp for hay, are not to bee eaten above a fortnight after Lady- 
day att the moat, and therefore these lambea which come aboute 
the middle of February will have two raoneths time or there- 
abouts ; whereas tliese that come aboute the middle of March 
shall not have above a moneth'a time ; and tie longer and bet- 
ter succour tliat lambes have, before they goe to field, the better 
ahle will they bee to shift when they come there, and the 
loftyer sheepe will they make afterwardes. 

2. For the owner's profitt ; for he that hath lambes within a 
week or fortnight of Candlemasse will oftentimes have fatte 
lambes to sell aboute St. Hellen-masse, att which tune they are 
rare, and very harde to come by ; whearefore goode, fatte, and 
well-quartered lambes will usually (att that time of the yeare) 
give nobles and seven shillinges a peece. 

3. To ease the ahephearde that hath a great keeepinge of 
ewes ; for the tuppes goinge allwayes with them, some of the 
■ewes will tuppe sooner, and some later, soe that the lambes 
fallinge not over thicke togeather, hee will have the more time 
to suckle and provide for one lambe after another. 

-i. To make them harder aheepe ; for beinge once nipped 
(ahoute Candlemaaae) with frosts and colde weather, it will bee 
a meanes to make them like better when God sends better wea- 
ther ; for as the sayinge is, Sheepe that will live in wittier, 
will live and tknve m summer; and Blieepe that growe 
fieahy with/oure teeth, will growe fatte with eight. 

It is usuall, in pasture growndes wheare they take not upp 
theyre tuppes, for them to ride about a fortnight or three weekes 
before Michaellmass ; and these lambes that are gotten thun 
will fall aboute Candlemasse, and sometimes a weeke afore ; 

• The whole Bjitom of ahoep hushoadry and agriculturo is changed. The turnip 
and utiScial grass syetem not only aSbrde an ample supply of food to the fluck, but 
B double uuniher of aheep, at least, can be maintained with comfort ami plenty on 
the Bame space of ground. They come to maturity twelve or Bixleen months earlier 
than formerly, and are ffltldned off with lees outlay. The individual profits may bo 
slightly less, butth e quick returns and rapid increaaD of capital decide in favour of 
lattcning at one year old. Aged ewes are useiiil to put in the Seld with newly 
icd lambs, ' " ' "' ' > - -i - •- - > n-a --; .^i- --■ . 



lbs, to teach them to select their food. Old mounlain wethoia or guides 
liave U«eo known to curiva at ike age of twenty years. 
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but the ewes will Iwginne to tuppe whollily about Michaellraaa, 
and theyre lambes moat of them come aboute the middle of 
February ; but those that take up theyre tuppes, putt them not 
to the ewes till St. Luke day,' and then theyre forwardeat 
lambea will fall aboute the middle of March, The reason why 
they take up theyre tuppes is want of succour for theire 
lambs, and theirfore they woidde not have them to come, tiU 
the Springe beginne to sbewe itselfe on the grownd. 

A tuppe, if bee bee kept loftily and in lust, is sayd to be 
sufficient for fortie, or fiftie ewes, yett the usuall and beat 
course is to allowe foure tuppes to an himdreth ewea, i. e, to 
everie thirtie ewes, a tuppe. The most judicious sheepe-men 
endeavour by all meanes possible to provide goode tuppes for 
their ewes ; for they say, a bad ewe nnay hnnge a bad laTnbe, 
yett ahe apoylea bui one, butt an ill tuppe is likely to Bpoyle 
many. 

Howe to choose a Good Tuppk 

Lett bim bee large and weU quartered, of a snoode and 
goode atapple, with a longe and bushie tayle, withoute homes, 
and havinge both the stones in the codde ; and lastly, neaver 
under two sheare, nor seldome above five ; for beinge over 
younge, their bloode is hotte and the scabbe procured, ajid 
beinge over olde their radical! moisture'' is wastetL 

Lowe, moist, and springy groundes, are the beat to increase 
milke in an ewe ; yett husbandmen (that want such kinde of 
succour) will oftentimes give them pease or oates in the strawe, 
mominge and eveninge, and drive them to the water aoe soone 
as they have done ; and sometimes also they will give tbem 
oates threshed and feyed, puttinge tbem in troughs, and ser- 
vinge tbem bke swine ; many also will endeavour (about a 
fortnight or three weekes before they lambe) to keepe them on 
\ lands that are newe plowed, wheare they may gett the rootea 
\ of graaae and weedes, which are a great furtherance to milke. 

It is a goode way to earemarke lambes as they fall, for feare 
that some exchange a deade lambe for a quicke. 

It is a goode way to geld lambes when they are aboute a 
/ fortnight olde, the season beinge warme, and the moone de- 
■^ creasinge ; and by this meanes may you have them sound and 
whole a^ine before they goe to the field. 

A lambe will fall to the grownde, or to eatinge of grassB, 
when it is aboute a moneth or five weekea olde ; yett if it have 

■ Old rliyme in the north — 

"OnBt. LukE'ediy l(t tbcmai IwcahlKpU^" 

<• This cipression seeraB to be deiived from Lord Bacon, in whose S^h'a St/hai am 
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its fultli of inilke, it will forbeare the longer ; and the lambes 
that forbeare graaae the longest, prove for the moat parte, the 
straightest, and best quartered ; and these usually that fall to 
graase over soone, proove short nmtish sheepe, and are of the 
Bhepheardes callede dumplinges, or graase belly'de lambes. — """^ 

A weake lambe that is suckled a day or two with cowe milke 
and then putt to an ewe, will shoote and scowre alhnost for the 
space of two dayes, neyther will it throden (as the shepheardea , 
say) till such time as the cowe mUke bee uU voyded, for the^ 
cowes milke and ewes inilke will not agree together, 

Lamhes when they first fall have no teeth att all, tiU they 
bee aboute a weeke olde, and then may yow perceive two teeth 
afore ; when they are abont a fortnight olde yow may perceive 
four teeth; att the three weekesende,sixe ; and when they are a 
moneth olde, eight : aboute which time (if theyre dammes bee not 
not well stored with milke) they will begione to fall to thegrownde. 

The husbandman's sayinge is, that the losse of an ewe's 
lambe is as greate as the losse of a cowe's calfe, for a calfe is 
accounted (at the first) scarce worth the milke which is de- 
Toures, and the calfe dyinge the owner hath the henefitt of the 
milke still remaininge, but that lambe dyinge, the whole profitt 
is lost, neyther is there any hope of any futui'e benefitt for that 
yeare. 

All lambes, both gimmers and weathers, have att theyre first 
fall a navele-stringe hanginge downe, wliich usually in tour or 
five dayes, but howsoever in a weekes space, it will drye awaye 
and fall otf : this stringc in some lambes will sometimes swell 
and aeeme as though it weare filled with winde, whiche if yow 
strive withaU, you are in danger of breakiuge the same, and 
then the gutts fall through and the lambe dyeth immediately. 

An ewe putt into a goode pasture three weekes afore shee 
lambe, is as goode as to lett her goe in a goode pasting three 
weekes after, for it both strengthens her to bringe forth, and 
likewise inableth the lambe to seeke after a livinge soe soone as 
it is lamhed : hence ariseth the shepheardes phrase, that 
TfTiiles the graese grotoeth, 
£we Aryeth, Iambi dyeth. 
Whearefore the best way is to lett the ewe goe in a good pas- 
ture three weekes before shee lamhe, and five weekes after till 
the lambe fall to the grounde, and by this meanes may yow 
make lofty sheepe ; therefore, nowe of late, is it accountede a 
goode way to putt ewes into the Carre three weekes before 
Lady-day, aUowinge five ewes for a lande, which in all cometh 
to nine score and two, allowinge Pindera East howse farme 
twplve shee^pe, i. e,, tenne for his two landes and two for his 
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odde growud, but in this grownd ia Edwai^i's fanne to have nofl I 
common att oil, because tlie ownere livetk in another place : I 
this grownde will (if the aeaaon bee warnie) keepe the foreaau) 1 
number very loftily for the space of three weekes ; yett the ] 
best way is to take away the lambes as they fall, and put theis I 
into another place, and to make upp tlie numhei' with otLer J 
ewes which are to lambe, or elae with the weakest sort of ] 
hogges. 

Tne reason why the lambes woulde bee taken away is, be- 
cause the number ia see greate, that oftentimes weake youngs 
lambes are iiunished before they can meete with theyre dammes. ' 

Younge lambes that shoote, are to be looked att aud dressed 
once a day : elder lambes that wriggle theyre tayies, and lye 
skulkinge with theyre heades closb to the grownde, are to bee 
gotten forwith and searched, for fear of maddes breedinge ; the 
ehepbeardes phraise is to say, tliat such lambes have company. 

It ia a fashion in some places, to keepe ewes with lambe \ 
three or four days on landes wheare oates have beene sowne, 
that they may licke up such oate kemells as lye on the toppe J 
uncovered ; o&era againe aboute tlie beginninge of March will I 
(if theyre wheate and rye seeme too thicke and rancke) keepe J 
sheepe on the same, and oftraitimes autfer them to eate it to tlie j 
very grownde. The moat experienced sheep-men endeavour by j 
all meanes possible to get into a goode stocke ; afiirminge, that j 
it is a more profittable way so give lOs. for an ewe, that is well j 
quartered, and of a goode stapple, with an handsome straight I 
lambe att her heeles, than to give 5e. for an ewe, that is of a ] 
ahorte runtiah kinde, with a shorte grasse belly'd lambe foDow- i 
ing her ; for they say, the one will have as much woll as three I 
such as the other ; and the one hunbe will yeeld more profit and 
with leas cost then two such as the other ; and, lastly, that the 
ewe herselfe vrith the fleece of, will out sell the other la. Qd. i 
la. in a markett 

SiGNES OF A Goode Ewe. 
Lett bor be dodded ; her teeth white, standinge close one to 
another, beinge neyther bitted nor broken, wearinge rounde, 
and all aJike and falling light with the ringe of the upper | 
chappe ; her neck seminge tliicke and growne with woll ; her 
showlder thicke and large ; her legges shorte ; her aceminge 
broade ; her belly deepe and wide ; her buttocke broade and 
large, and shewinge tufty and thicke of wooll downe towardes 
the hough ; her tayle longe and bushy ; her stapple snodde, 
and yett well growne ; and, lastly, ahee herselfe seeminge eveiy 
way rowiide and fiJl, xA doded shee]>e ia accounted better then 
an hora'd sheepe for two r 
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1. Dodded sheepe are sayd to bringe forth their lamhes with 
most ease and least dainger. 

2. Dodded sheepe beinge infected with either lice or scabhe 
cannot aoe easily plucke and teare of their woll, but an hom'd 
sheepe beinge troubled with filth, or (aa the eheapherdes say)^' 
beinge to blame, will (with their homeB) teare and loose their 
woUe, 

Usual Markes of an Ili^thkivinge Sheepe. 
Imprimis : teeth blaeke, wearinge wide, beinge eyther bitted 
or broken ; the necke small, aud tbinne of -wolle ; tlie shoulder 
lowe, and tbinne ; legges longe ; backe aharpe ; buttock thinne 
of flesh and woDe ; and the last and speciail marke whearby to 
knowe a waster is, by the smallnesse of the tayle, which kinde 
of sheepe the shepheardea call candle tayle' sheepe, 

Howe to make one Ewe take another Lambe. 
It is u8uaU amongst sheapherdes (when an ewe that hath 
plenty of milke chanceth to loose a lambe) to take another 
ewe's lambe and put it to her to bringe up. When the shep- 
herd hath this opportunity, hia first course is to aeeke wheare 
hee may take a lambe from some ewe that wanteth milke, or 
else from some olde ewe that is dedininge and scarce able to 
keepe herself ; or lastly, from some shearinge, thereby to make 
her a more lofty sheepe. The onely way to efiekt tMs is, first, 
to hopple the ewe, then take the atrainge lambe and rubbe the 
heade, backe, and buttockea aboute the ewe's yower and ma- 
trix ; then are yow to railke of the ewe's milke upon the backe 
and buttockes of the lambe, and to rubbe into the lambe's 
woll with the fingers ; then are yow to suckle the lambe on her 

I longe as theire is any thinge to gette, or the lambe disposed 
to sucke ; then in the eveninge are yow to take her and the 
lambe and to putt them together into some creave[f] or httle 
narrowe place made for that purpose, keeping them togeather 
till the next mominge ; then are yow to suckle the lambe on 
her againe ; then are yow to putt the ewe and lambe into some 
httle close by themselfes, wheare the ewe may see noe other 
sheepe ; then, keepinge the ewe still hopled, are yow to take 
the lambe and putt it easily to her, and yow yourself stand by 

rith a small swhitcli in your hand, and so oft as shee offereth 
eitlier to beate the lambe or to walke away, yow are to whippe 
her sowndly aboute the noae and necke ; and by usinge this 

» Compare with tliis eipreBBion tho lesaon tanglit ona of tho Cnlipha, bj a wiae man 
■who plnyed tlie fool, as to the ill cffecla of bad govenunent, "since even the broad 
taila of mc famed Barbiry Bb<»p have dwindled to tlie size of a raddiafa," 
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course for the space of 2 dayes (till siieh time as the lambe L„ 
ginne to dunge out the milke which it hath gotten of her,) yowM 
may easily cause her to take the lambe. J 

It is uauall with some allsoe (when a lambe dyeth) to Sett' 
the same immediately, and to take the skinne and sowe it on 
the backe of another lambe, and then to hopple the ewe and to 
make a dogge lye downe before her, as often as yow putt the 
lambe to her to sucke ; and the skinne neede not bee upon the 
strainge lamb's backs above a day and a night ; at the ende of 
which time yow may take it of, and the ewe (if shee bee any f 
thinge kindely) will to,ke the lambe and make on it as her owne^ J 

It is goode to admonish the shepheard to pluck the wolle i 
away from the j'ower of the ewe, thereby to malie more way 4 
for weake lambes to finde the pappe and to sucke. f 

It ia a goode way to give cowe-milke to lambs that are 1 
pained in their bellyes, thereby to make them secure and soe | 
to ciu-e them. 

It ia a goode way (when a loftie ewe ohanceth to loose ■ 
lambe) to take her and putt her into some little close by hsc | 
selfe, tliereby to suckle weake lambea aa they fall, and alsoe all f 
such lambes, whose dammea att tlie first wanto milke. 

When a lambe is lost, and a neighbour chance to have t 
lambe wantinge a damme, they will usually buy such a lamlw 1 
conditionally for Is. if it live, and 6rf. ifitdye; orperhappB-1 
for 6d. if it live, and 3d. if it dye. 

Of Geldinge of Lambes. 
Tusser* admonisheth to gelde lambes when they are about a 
fortnight olde ; yett the shepbeardes affinne that many lambes 
att theire first lambinge have wide coddes and noe atones to bee ■ 
felt ; whearefore tliey say that oftentimes such lambes have ' 
theire stones lyinge in the thigh hole neai-e imto the codde, 
which aboute a moneth or sise weekes after will fall into the 
codde : whearefore tlie usuaU time heareaboutes is Whitsuntide, 
yett some deferre theire geldinge of lambea till betwixt the two" 
Lady-dayes, alledginge that then their stones are come to aome 
perfection, and bignesse, and therefore the more easy to deale j 
withalL 



rt popular authors o 
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For Sellinoe op Sheepe. 
The beat way to make sheepe goe of in a markett is to en- 
deavour, by all meanes possible, to make them shewe well ; to 
effeckt which, three helpes to bee used. 

1. To cutt of all the shaggie hairy woll which standeth 
stricklinge up ; by which meanea they make them aeerae more 
snodde, and of a better stapple ; this the ahepheardea call 
forcinge of them, and cuttinge of kempe-haires. 

2. To have a care that they bee not too neare-stoned, or eare- 
marked ; which is a meanea to make them shewe better in a 
markett. Others allsoe will deferre the geldinge of their wea- 
ther lambea very longe, on pui-poae that their homes may 
growe the bigger, thinkinge it a goode heipe to make their 
weathers shewe well in a markett or faire. 

3. To take the sheepe (which hee intendeth to sell) aboute a 
moneth or five weekea before the day come, and putt them into 
a goode pasture, if hee bee aoe provided ; and then, when the 
day Cometh, to take them out and carry them both faire and 
full to the markett, that they may appeare to the buyer goode 
and well hkinge sheepe. 

The beat time of yeare for puttinge of ewes and lambes' 
Eaater Mimday, or some other fairea and marketts aboute this 
time ; ewes and lambea goe indifferently well of aboute WMt- 
Buntide alsoe, but as for the marketts for ewes and lambea they 
prove quicker and dearer accordingly as Holdemeaae men 
come in, or as other men havinge had much losae by the rotte, 
are forced to renewe : as for their prises they vary, and are 
thereafter as the sheepe are in goodnesae : aome perhapps for 
7s., Ss., or 9a. a couple ; others againe about 61., or twenty no- 
blea a aeore. A good gimmer ahearinge goinge geld, will (about 
WhitauntideJ give as much as an ordinary ewe with a lambe att 
her heeles. iTie onely time for puttinge of fatte weathera is 
aboute Easter and Crosae days," i. e. against Beverley faire, att 

■ CroH dayi or Orott tcetlc. — A set tioie at which the Laundariea of the parish 
wore perambulatBd hy the authoritiefl. This peramhuhition in old timaa waa mado 
in the form of a prooeaaioo hemied by prieBte and crBMM— henca tha nama, croa 
iaya. The day on which it was and is etill frequently made is Holy Thitredny_-_^_ 

" Payd the uij. day (of Mail) to the preatiB of BiAall for going in procaBsion to 
Weelhall in Crsiiemeeike, as assis accitstomed, iji." — [Comp. Rad. Balton, cler, 
opamm for Howdenshiro, 36 -37 Henry VIII. ] 

" Ralph Walker hud tx. owes and ix. lambea fedeing and goaing in Shawehrowa 
from Mnyday uutill Crotswrik." Another witnoBB says " He Ihinketh Walter tnka 
them from thence at Croatf daiet." — [Each Proc. at IJiirham in a suit from St. He- 
len's Auckland in loS6.] 

These perambalalioas were prescribed by the ordinary, anii if the parish autho- 
ritiei omiclcd to make thoro they were preacoted at the neit Visitation. 

Perambulation to be used by tboprople for Tiswing tha bounds of their parishflfl, 
Lly called Crosg-WBck or gang-days. That tbs 
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which time fatte sheepe are very rai-e and hard to come by, and 
aboute Whitsuntide alsoe they goe well of; but betwixt Mid- 
Bummer and Laiunms every one will have a fatte sheepe to sell. 
Whearefore the beat way for feedinge of auoh weathers ia to 
take them aboute Martlemasse, or soone after, when they come 
first hoame to be fothered, and putt them into some lowe and 
springy close, and there to keepe them, with good and constMit 
fotheringe, dnringe the time of frost and anowe ; and then as 
soone as fotheringe time ia past, (which, if the weather breake, 
will bee aboute the 10th of March,) yow are to reraoove them 
to some fresh pasture wheare there is a goode timely springe 
appearinge on the grownd, and neaver to keepe them on a place 
that is too much fiilled ; and, by thia meanes, may yow 
them in very goode phght against Easter : yow are not to offer 
to feede a weather till hee bee three or fower sheare, for a 
younge sheepe will neaver feede kindely ; and, besides, to seJl, 
them before they bee att their full growth, yow ahall finde losse- 
on all sides, but noe way profitt by aoe doinge. 

Ordinary weathers (with this kmde of feedinge) have often- 
times beene solde att this time of the yeare for twentie markes 
a score ; and likewise lambea which have runne with the ewes 
in the doaes have beene solde towardes cUppinge time for twentie 
nobles a score/ 

The beat way for feedinge of olde and broken mouth'd ewea, 1 
ia to take them soe soone as they lambe, and to putt them anfj I 
theire lambea togeather into some moiat and nourishinge grown^ J 
wheia-e the grasse is not too ahorte for them, and soe to lett 1 
them runne togeather till Whitsuntide or betwixt Whitsuntidi 
and Midsummer, aboute which time yow are to take away thol 
lambea and aeU them ; and such fatte lambes will (if they beef 
large and well quartered) give nobles and 7s. a peece ; thia 1 
done, yow are to take the ewe's fleeces and to feede them stiU 1 
till towards Michaellmasse, and then to sell or kill them, as yow 1 
see occasion ; this must bee your methode, because lambea wiH I 
not feede, beinge weaned, nor the ewes, till such time as the J 
lambes bee taken from them ; these kinde of ewea may per- i 
happs sell att thia time of the yeare for 7s. or 8s. a peece, ifj 
they bee large and well quartered. 

minister lue none othi?r cvromoiiics than to say the ciii, and cii. Pgolma, and inch ■ 
Bcotenoea of Scriptura as be appointed by the Queen's Injonotions, with the Litany 9 
and Snf&ageB following the «H.mc, and reading one Homii; already decreed and set I 
forth for that purpoae ; withoQt wearing any anrplice, carrying of banners or hand* f 
bella, otElaying at orosaea, or aucb lUte Popinh coremonieB." — Archbishop Grindal'i 
Ininnetions to the Clergy of the Diocese of York, IfiTl.— Strypo'a Life of Grindal, 
168— [J. B.] 
" In t] " margin is added Proh. [alum.] 
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But as for puttinge of sheepe whicli in the fore ende of the 
yeare wante wolle. are thiiuie akinii'd, wormy skinn'd, shorte 
skin'd, or kempe hair'd ; the beat way ia to take of the whole 
fleece, and aboute Micliaehnaase to putte them up and keeps 
them in goode phght against All-hallowe faire, which beinge 
the last faire heareaboutes, such kinde of goodes goe then ■well of. 

Tuppea beinge fedde are to bee kept noe longer then Latter- 
lady in harveat ; becauae, ridinge time approchinge, they will 
beginne to linger after ewes and decline, theyre fleah wase 
reade and ranke, and they themselves scarce to be bee guided, 
or kept witliin bowndea. 

Other Kemembhances for Ewes and Lambes. 

Such Limbea as att theire first faUinge are very weake and 
not able to followe theire dammes, the best way ia to suckle 
them on the ewe, all the day, and in the eveninge to taka it 
from her and lay it in an hopper or baskett upon a httle sweete 
hay, aettinge up the baskett in the chimney comer a goode 
distance from the fire ; then are yow to suckle it with cowea 
mitke three or four times before yow goe to bedde, and soe to 
lette it lye in the hopper all night, covered over with a cloath, 
and in the mominge yow shall find it to have recovered some 
strength : then in the mominge are yow to fill the beDy of it 
with cowes mi Ike, and soe to putte it to the ewe. 

Lambes, till tliey bee fower or five dayes olde, will usually 
shoote and scower extreamely, that if they bee gimmer lambes 
they can neyther make water nor dunge till they bee helped, 
and that by reason of theire excrementes which berke togea- 
ther theire tayles and hinder partes, and soe stoppe theire fun- 
dament ; the sheapheardes phraise is that sudi lambes are 
pinded, and that they must bee aette att liberty ; the cause of 
this is aay'd to bee by reason of the ewes beastlinges, (for an 
ewe is aay'd to give beaatlings three or fower dayes, during 
wliich time the lambe wiU ahoote), and after this will it neaver 
be troubled in this kind : as for such lambes as scowre when 
they are aboute a moneth old, it ia aboute that time when they 
fall to the grownd, which perhappa may worke an alteration in 
them and soe bee a cause of theire scouringe, theae kind of 
lanibea in hotte weather will have maggetta, for tliese the 

Iaheapherdes phraise is to say that they nave company ; and 
they are then to bee looked att immediately, and forthwith to 
bee dressed and have theire clagges dipped from them. 
After Lftdy-day, that ewes and lambes are putte forth of the 
carre, our farmers usually byre boyea or girlea to keepe them 
aboute tlie towne, towne-side and lanea till mid-Aprill, 
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layinge theia in theire closes & nights ; then aboute the laiddlo I 
of April], when the fields have gotten some foreholde, they I 
carry them further from hoame ; and our manner is, when ( 
lambea are putte forth, to lay them aboute Hugill-hill or the Dale 
bottome from mid-Aprill till such time as wee beginne to fold. 

Lambes are not to bee putte forth till they bee a full monetb 
old, that they fall to the grownd ; and till such time as yow 
Bee the weather att some certaine ; whearefore yotmge and 
weake lambes, and such ewes as have not then lambes, are to ^ 
bee drawne out and putt apart into some close by themselvea 

The manner is to give lambes a tarre marke before they goe j 
to the field, and our uauall way is to give them onely the botte I 
on the farre buttocke, and sometimes to mnne the edge of the [ 
botte downe the neare liske, makinge a stroke therewith. 

For WEANiJfGE OF Lambes. 

Such as intende to milke theire ewes, usually putte theiro ^ 
lambes from them aboute St. Hellemnasae ; but such as use it 1 
not, they neaver weane thera att all, but lette them sucke as I 
longe as they will ; and they will oftentimes sucke till after 1 
MichaeUmasae, till such time as the ewes have againe taken 1 
tuppe. 

A foi-eard lambe is the best for us for two reason : — 

1. Because they may have the longest time in the closes, and ' 
that with the least hinderance to the springe in them. 

2. They may have the foi-e-eatage of the towne-side and 
lands, and likewise bee sooner fitte to putte forth to field and 
folde. 

Many lambea have att theire first fall a weakenesse in them, 
that the middle joynt of theire forelegges will seeme as if they 
weare broken, and theire binder houghs wilt yeeld and seeme 
allmost to tume rownd aboute ; and yette, with carefull atten- 
dance and sucklinge, these lambea within three or fower dayea . 
win recover theire strength againe. j 

Aboute the middle of Aprill, when aheepe are first putte out ' 
of the closes into the field, they will sattle and goe backe ex- 
treamely for the apace of a weeke or allmoat a fortnight ; and 
after that, fresh grass and wanne weather cominge on, they 
will amend againe as fast ; yett ewes which have lambes suck- 
inge on them will not bee att the lowest till allmost a weeke , 
after the other beginne to recover againe, 

Sheepe that are not very much to blame, ought not to bee I 
greased after May-day for hurtinge of theire woll ; besides it is ■ f 
a businease tliat may bee deferred from that time till such time J 
as the clippinge day bee past. 
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If slieepe bee fatte against Easter, the best way is then to 
bee ruled by the maiketts, and to putt them of forthwith, 
■whiles they are in request ; because that aboute the latter ends 
of May or beginninge of June, butchers will beginne to aeeke 
aboute for iatte lambea ; and then againe all such as have any 
feedinge grownde, or indeed but goode sheepe pastures, they 
will usually have fatte sheepe to putte of betwixt that time 
and Midauiumer. 

Wee have solde fatte three-sheare weathers att Easter time 
for 16s. and 17a. a peece ; and fatte lambes, aboute the begin- 
ninge of June, for 6e. 8d. and 7^- a peece. Sometimes a man 
shall meete with a score of large and well-wold weathers aboute 
Easter Munday, which (beinge boughte in aboute 71. 10s,, 81., 
or bl. 10b. the score) will by Midsummer or then-aboutea yeeld 
allmost powndes a peece, if there pasture bee goode, and theire 
akinnea keepe whole, or howaoever if theire woll beginne -to 
loosen, that you be forced to take of theire coates ; yette some 
yearea the marketts will prove soe quicke that such sheepe will 
(without theire coates) give 16i. or 17i. the score. Such as 
intend to make money of ewea and lambea aboute Easter time, 
should neaver picke out halfe a score of the worst and eldest 
Borte of all, neyther such as are bitted or broken mouth 'd ; but 
rather make choice of halfe a acore or a score of such as are 
whole and weU wool'd, and indifferent well mouth 'd, and like- 
wise such as have the oldest lambea ; and then your way is 
aboute three or fower dayea or a weeke afore the faire to take 
them and putte them into a good fresh pasture, wheare both 
they and theire lambea may recover themaelves, and then 
aboute nine of the clocke to take them out of theire pastiu«, 
and soe to carry them full and rownd to the faire ; and woulde 
sheepe thus delt withall will usually yeeld nobles and 7s. the 
couple, and sometimes 7s. Gd. or 8s. 

It is allwayes observed, that sheep which have been kept and 
then are putte into a good pasture in the springe time, wheare 
they recover and rise sudenly, the woll of such sheepe will imme- 
diately beginne to rise, ragge, and fall of ; whearefore aboute the 
latter ende of Aprill and beginninge of May, the aheappeardes 
manner is to looke aboute wheare hee may espie any sheepe 
which have theire woll beginninge to rise and loosen, and 
wheare they finde any they usually plucke them naked, or howe- 
Boever they leave noe more on then that which they preceive to 
bee fast, and not easily to bee gotten of : but as for such sheepe 
as wante theire coates, they are not to goe to ffield till towardes 
the middle of May, unlesse they bee such as have a good under- 
growth, otherwise they will neaver bee able to abide a storme. 
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It ia likewise observed, that such ewes as have had lambeB 
Buckinge on tliem three weekea or a moneth, and have thereby 
beene brought lowe, that if they chance to loose theire lanibes, 
they will then beginne to recover aoe iast that theire wooU will 
rise and loosen immediately. 

Sheepe which have beene hai'dly bred and come (att 
ffirat) to a very good pasture, it will cause them to sh{ 
wheareof some will dry and mende againe ; others will prove 
have the shootinge discease in their gutta, which can neaver bee 
cured ; these sheepe are neaver to bee putte to ffield, for there 
they will decline and dye : neyther aje they worth the feed- 
inge, for they will never prove fatte ; for I have knowne such 
sheepe deare of \2d. the quarter when theire fellowes have 
beene solde for 3*. and 10 groates. 

Such sheepe likewise as are troubled with the infirmity of 
chewinge of gorre, ate neaver to bee puttts to field, for there 
they wiU satue and goe backe ; but beinge putte into a good 
pasture, tiiey will usually gather flesh and bee woi-tby theire 
death ; this discease proceeds from a defeckt in natiure, for a 
greate parte of theire meat, whiles that they are chewinge of it, 
workes forth of the wykes of theire moutfie ; you may knowe 
them by the sides of theire mouthes, which alwayea appeara 
greene and wette. 

Fob Foldihge of Sheepe. 
Hufibandraen usually beginne to fol^e theire sheepe aboutf 
May-day, and continue foldinge of them till the beginninge 
September : according to Tuesers direcktions ; 
fictte then noe linrre 
"Whilst moneth hayth nu K." 

But the truth is, men cannot leave their sheepe unfolded soe^ 
longe as there ia any come in the field. 

Others, again, will not carry theire folde to field till such 
time as theire sheepe bee both washed, and chpped ; hut if they 
have any leyes, dale-bottom es, or other convenient place whidh' . 
is larre enough distant from the come-field, they will lye them J 
there till dippinge time bee past. 

Tusser's advice conceminge milkinge and foldinge of sheepe. 
At Phillip and Jacob, away with thy lambea. 
That thinkest to have uny milK e of theiro dam 



ubes, 
Iwili^l 

t tlM^H 
.oot«^^H 
tvete^^^ 



' Th«ae sra the montlis in which to drink 
beillh of tha hmnui body ! 



water ia anid to be injur 
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Att Lammas leave milkinge foi feorc of a tbinge 
Least KEduiEM ^tehsam in winter they singe. 
To niilke and to foldo them is much to require, 
Except you have pasture fti fill theire desire : 
Telt maiiy by milkinge, such heede they doe tate 
Not hurtinge theire bodies, much profltt doe make ; 
Five Ewes to a Cowe, make proofe by a score, 
Shall double thy dairy, else trust mee no more ; 
Tette may a goode huswife, that knoweth the skill, 
Have mixtand uumist att theire pleasure and wilL 
If aheepe or thy lamhe fall a wrigUnge with tayle, 
Gfle by and by, search it, whiles helpe may prevale; 
That barbarey bandied, I dare thee assure. 
Cast dust in her arse, tliou hast finisb'd the cure. 

For Pkovidino of Folde Barres, 
The best wood for barres ia the willow ; but such as have had 
ejcperience advise not to fell them till such time as they begiime 
to budde and bee mouae-ear'd' ; for then, the sappe being rumie 
upwardes, they will peele more easily : many doe alaoe putte 
tihem in water after tJiey are cutte, which is also a meanes to 
make them peele better, or at least to keepe them reeky and 
moyat till aiich time as they can bee gotten peel'd : wee make 
our owne foLbes peele them after that they come from the 
plough, and soone aa they are peel'd wee carry tliem into 
some hotise because the simne shoulde not checke and rive 
them ; and then doe wee gette the biggest of them riven with 
iron wedges into qtiarter-chffe. 

To a barre belongeth two lieada, which shoulde bee 4 foote 
high or very neare, into which the 4 spelles are to bee putte : 
the secconde thinge helonginge to a barre ia apellea, which are 
■i, unlesse by chance a 5th spelle or paite of a spell be nayled 
on to fill up some wide space ; the spelles are usually G, 7, or •_ 
sometimes 8 foote in length : the third thinge belonginge to a ^ 
barre is a dagger which goeth straight downe the middle of the S 
epelles and is nayled to each spell with a single 8 or 10 pennie I 
nayle ; the 4th thinge is swords, which are two, viz. : — tJie one 
on the one side of the dagger, and the other on the other, meet- 
inge togeather att the toppe of the dagger and then alauatinge 
downewardes, the one towardea the bottome of the one heade, 
and tlie other towardes the bottome of the other ; and these 
are in length better then 4 foote ; the 5th thinge belonginge to 
a barre is cotterills, which are in number 4, and serve in steade 
of pinnes, beinge aomethinge like unto wood-piimes but that 
catkins of the willow. Ao applied to com 
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they have a notch in the midst that they beinge once knocked 
in they cannot come forth againe ; they are made to keepe the 
epellea fast in theire heades ; whearefore there J3 in each ende 
of the uppermost spelle one, and likewise one in each ende of 
the nethermost spelle, heinge putte or placed on the outeitie of, 
the lieadea to keepe them from slippinge off'; the 6th thinge m. 
8 pennie nayles, which are in number twelve for each barre j 
for if the harres shoulde bee cutte soe tliinne till a 4 pennie 
nayle woulde nayle the swords and spellea togeather, they 
woulde not bee halfe so atronge : the 7th thinge necessary to 
a barre is stakes, and yow are allwayea to sende as many 
stakes to the fielde as barres exceptinge 4, and that is because 
they use noe stakes att the 4 comers : the 8th thinge belonge 
to barres is fold-hankes or hankingea, as they call them, which 
is aa thicke againe as ploueh-string, beinge a loose kinde of 
two plettea, which is uaually sold for 3 half-pence and some- 
times for 2d. a knotte ; there should bee in everie knotte 
18 fathames ; and yow are to make your hankes 3 quarters of 
a yarde in length, and to putte to everie severall barre yow 
sende to field a hanke, and to the four comer barres two 
hankea a peece and that because they want stakes. 

When yow sende your barres to field, yow are to lay them 
in 4 severall rowes, crosse over the ahelvinges of the waine, 
and none of them in the body of the waiue ; nor nothinge els^ 
exceptinge onely the stakes. 

Wee aent this 5th of June 44 barres to the field, juat 40 
atakea and 48 hanks. 

There la att Malton aahen barres ready made, which are 
uaually very streight and riven very thinne, aUmost like unto 
latte-wood, soe that they usually nayle ou theire swords and 
da^ers with 4 penny nayles ; and these may bee bought for 
6d., 7d., and sometimes 8d. a barre. 

In setting of their barres, they are allwayes to minde to sett 
that side of the barres inwarde towards the aheepe that the 
swords and daggera are nayled on ; and likewise to fasten theire 
hankes to the barre-heades, and that betwixt tlie two middle- 
most speUes ; exceptinge for the 4 comers, which have two 
hankes a peece, and have the one of them fastened betwixt the 
two uppermost spelles and the other betwixt the two nether- 
most ; and the way to make the barres fast is to putte that 
barre that hath the hanke, innermost, next to the sheepe ; and 
the ende of the other barre that wanteth an hanke is to bee putte 
in the middle betwixt the barre and the stake, and soe the hanke 
that is fastened to the innermost barre is onely to bee putte 
through the middle-spellea of the otlier barre, and soe to bee 
slipped over the heade of the stake. 
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^B Fower barres each of them 7 foote in length will just reach 

^V over a broade lande ; whearefore the cuatome of most places is 

^B to have their folde 8 barres in breadth, takinge alonge with 

J^f them two broadelands at a time ; a.nd in length, as farre as the 

barres that are sent to them will reach ; for it is allewaya good 

to give sheepe compasse enough ia the folde, for feare of tread- 

inge and amajxinge of the least and weakest sorte of the larabea. 

They neaver use to drive in theire stakes ajid sette their 

barres juat alonge the furres, but either a little shorte or a little 

Theire uauall way for lettinge sheepe into the folde ia to 
eette open two barres, viz. ; one corner barre, and one ende 
barre next imto it. The sheapheards are to liave charge given 
that they remoove theire folde every night and neaver aUppe 
the same. 

The iblde shoulde allwayea bee aette on auch landa where 
wee intende to sowe either jy^or maasledine the next yeare 
followinge. 

Wee can neaver gette above one Demaine-flatbe fold-mueked 
in a whole summer ; nor scarce that ; for although that our 
barrea be sette 14 barres in length, and each of them 7 or 8 
foote longe, yett weare they more then a fortnight in goinge 
from one ende of the flatte to the other, although they miased 
aJlmost a whole sette, or howsoever halfe a ' fold-length, att 
either ende of the lands in the Demaine-flatte in the Weat- 
fielde lyinge betwixt Garton-gate and Keldie-gate. 

If harveat chance to bee backward, then lambes are not to 
be folded altogeathersoe longe as olde sheepe, but to bee drawne 
out, and layd aparte in some httle close by themselves. 

"When yow see tuppe lambes that are well putte forth, buy 
auch ; for well happed aheepe are the -beat for an hard feugh. 
Wee beganne to folde this yeare the 7th of June. 

For Washinge of Sheepe. 
The tiauall and beat time for washinge of aheepe ia betwixt 
the beginiuoge and middle of June ; for if sheepe chance to 
bee lowe in the Springe, and then rise and amende on a aud- 
daine, then theire woU will beginne to loosen on theire backea, 
and slippe of hke haire that is scalded, for that yow shall bee 
forced to wash and sheare either in the latter ende of May, or 
ebe in the beginninge of June ; but if they recover by degrees, 
8oe that theire woll keepe fast and riae not from the akinne,- 
then your beat way ia to lette them alone till mid-June bee 

^L past ; yette the uaual time ia aboute the lOth or ISth of June. 

^1 When yow intende to wash aheepe, yow are to give warnings 
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to your sheapheard the night afore, that if hee like the mom- 
inge hee may bringe downe the aheepe by 8 of the clocke ; yow 
are allwayes to make choice of a faire and hotte day if yow 
caniie, because of your washere, and likewise to have the sheepe 
ready to throwe into the dyke betwixt 8 and 9 of the elocke ; 
and not afore, because the mominges are airish. Bheepe are 
sixe score to the hundredth, and looke howe many hundreds 
there are in your keepings ; yow are to provide a washer for 
everie hundreth ; yett if yow have in your keepinge 26 score, 
yow neede not provide above fower washers, for one goode 
washer will well and easily wash sixe score or sixe score and 
tenne in a day. Washers have in most places Sd. a score ; and 
besides, auch as are forced to goe to other townea for wante of 
water att hoame, pay oftentimes 2d. a score for gatelawe, and 
2d. a score towards the maintaiEiinge of the sheepe-dyke, be- 
sides that they pay to the washers. i 
We neaver use to pay above 2d. a score for washinge, hait* 
onely what ^ee thinke good to bestowe on them w^hen thej^ 
have done ; as if there chance to bee an odde score or more, 
then doe wee perhapps give them aid,, 2d., or 3d. over, and 
beside to make theire money eaven and tbeire wages all alike. 
Our custome is alsoe (aboute noone, or when wee thinke they 
have neare haude halfe done) to sende for a groates-worth of 
ale and a white loafe ; and then to take a quarte or three pintes 
of milke and lioyle it. and then putte it to the ale and make 
thereof two greate possettes in two scale-dishes ; and then doe 
wee take the white loafe, and either grate or crumme the same 
very small into the possettes ; then doe wee tlu-owe in some 
pepper and grated nutmegges, and make the same very hotte 
therewith, and this kinde of drinke doe wee give to our wash- 
era as they stand in the wash dyke, and when they are in the- 
midst of theire labour. The waahera are to have waminga 
given the night afore that they come aboute sixe of the elocke 
m the morninge, and helpe to damme and swell up the water ; 
for a sheep-dyke shoulde allwayes bee of that depth that it may 
take a man to the buttocks. The best and readyest way for 
keepinge in of the water and sweliinge up of the same is to 
sett* <mwne broade and close doore or coupe-lynings against 
some hecke or bridge ; or otherwise, if there bee none, then 
may yow putte over two pebbles, one higher then the other, to 
serve for them to leane against ; and then wheai'e yow see that 
the water geta yssue and findes vente, yow may thi'uste in and 
ramme downe fawdes of strawe ; yett the dyke that is deepe 
enough of itselfe, that needeth neither stoppinge nor dam- 
minge, but rimnes continually and lettes the .scumnie and dirty 
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water passe away, that, I say, in the onely sheepe-dyke.' A 
sheepeniyke woulde allwayes bee the deepest towards the hither 
side wheare the slieepe are throwne of ; because it ia the most 
ease to them that throwe theiTi in, to the washers, because they 
are not troubled to fetch and carry them, and alsoe to the sheepe 
themselves, because then they neaver stande neede of throwinge 
in twice. The barres shoulde allwayes bee sette after such a 
feshion that they bee wide att the farre ende and come straiter 
and atraiter towards the dyke. If any of your barrea stande 
upon an hill, yow are to sette open them, and then the sheepe 
will more easily goe in and sattle downewards from the entrance 
or gate wheare they goe in. Soe soone as your sheepe are all 
ia, yow are forthwith to sende in somebody to throwe out your 
lambes oute of the penne, for feare that your starke sheepe 
treade them under foote and smuther tliem. Yow ai'e alsoe to 
provide two men, the one to gette the sheepe, and the other to 
stande att the dyke-side and throwe them in ; the shepheard 
is alsoe to stande att the dyke-side, and to pull of the loose 
woU from every sheepe as they are brought unto him, and afore 
they bee throwne into the dyke ; and for this businesse hee is 
to have a poake brought and tyed by the string to a barre- 
apeU att the dyke-side, into which hee is to putte liis wooll : the 
washers, allsoe, as often as they meete with afiy loose wooll, are 
to throwe it to the side, and the shepheard is to take it and 
putte it in the poake : for if it chance to swinune downe, there 

e allwayes children, boyes, and girles, with bushes and whinnes 
made fast to the endea of stickea, with which they take the 
wooll aa it swimmeth downe. When your sheepe are alhnoat 
hatfwaabed, yow are to drawe in the barres straiter, and not to 
lette them have soe much roome, and then they will bee gotten 
with lease chasinge. Yow are aUsoe to see that the landing- 
place bee good, and that your sheepe dirty not their wooll aa 
they come forth of the dyke. 

Many men will chppe theire sheepe the thirde day after that 
they are washed ; and others againe will lette them goe fower 
or five dayes ; and some allmost a fortnight before they cUppe 
them ; but this is to bee considered of accordingly as men finde 
theu'e wooU to bee risen ; for if theire wooll bee well risen, a 
man may venture (if hee thinke goode) to clippe them the next 
day, but howsoever the third day. Yette if the wooll, on the 
other side, bee not well risen, many will drive theire dippinge 
a weeke ; for, of a certaine, wooll will rise more in a weeke 

• Sep under (he year 1 645 in the AiToiuit Book Tie >emi-dreular drte then 
taade in the rnnning bn»k etil3 reinnin^ and was, till vtUiia ft iew y<Mn, the resort 
' of the whole poimtrv riilp. 
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after the sheepe are washed then it did in a fortnight or tbreftf 
weekea afore. Many say that the beat way for washinge of t 
sheepe is to bee two att a sheepe, and the one to take it by th< 
foreleggea and the other by the Kinder leggee ; but one is 8uffi»fl 
cient, if yow give them but charge to wringe theire wooll wel^l 
and then att the last ende to awill them well afore they goe froitt^ 
them ; then, after that they are washed, yow aa-e noe i 
folde them ; but to lay them a nights on some cleane leyea ofI 
swarth-grownde, wheaj-e they may not dirty theire woU. 

For Clippikoe of Sheepe. 
The UBuall time of yeare for chppinge of aheepe is, here 
aboutes, aboute the 10th or middle of June, accordingly at 
finde theire woll to bee risen, and the weather to bee sette att Af 
certaine ; for a man shoulde allwayes foreheare chppinge of \ 
sheepe till such time as hee finde theire woll indifferently i 
risen from the skinne, and that for devers reasons :— - 

1. When woll ia well risen from the skinne, the fleece is as iic9 
weare walked togeather on the toppe, and imdemeath it is butfl 
lightly fastened to the under-growth ; and when a fleece is thu^ T 
it is (ailed a mattrice-coate. 

2. When wool! is thus risen there is noe wast, for it cornea^ 
wholly of without any bittes or lockes. 

3. Fleeces, when they are thus, are farre more easy to winded 
uppe, and aflsoe more ease for the chppers, for a man may all- 1 
most pull them off without any clippinge at all ; nowe if ther© I 
bee any sheepe that beginne to ragge and loose theire woll, f 
afore the rest hee fitte to clippe, yow are to make the sheap- 1 
heard shiU them out, and to gette them brought hoame and ■ 
pull'd. I 

4. Such sheepe aa have theire wooU thus risen, have, without J 
question, a goode under-gi'owth, whearby they will bee better ] 
able to endure a storme then these that have all taken away to ] 
the very skinne. The countrey proverbe is. 

The man that ia ahottie to clippe hit sheepe 
Muat^ay for two f aire dat/ei and one fair e weeke; 
toT a faire day the day before hee clippe, that the wooll may I 
bee dry ; a fiiire day when hee cUppes ; and a weeke of faire I 
weather after hee hath chpped, that the sheepe may bee hard- I 
ened, and theire woll somethinge growne before a storme come ; 
yett they stand need of a fortnight's faire weather ; for if thera J 
chance to come any storme within a fortnight after they &F9 i 
clipped, yow are to sende to field, and to gette your aheepe I 
brought hoame ; and then, if the storm bee hkely to bee greate, I 
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your best way will bee to bowse them ail niglit, viz. :^to lye 
them in aonie howse or bame wheare they may not bee sti'aited 
for roome. 

An ordinary clipper will make a shifte to clippe threescore, 
or threescore and tenne, sheepe in a day ; but a, good clipper, if 
hee beginne betimes, will cUppe fowerscore, or fowerscore and 
tenne, and that without any greate difficulty. 

Clippers are to have id. a score for chppinge ; and then are 
you to sende them aboute noone a groatea worth of ale, and 
breade, and cheeae, and perhapps a cheescake ; and against that 
time tliey make an eude, yow are to make ready a dinner for 
them, and to provide five or sixe services, aJid allwayes a joynte 
of roasted mutton for one of your services ; for that is allwayes 
expeckted of them. Our manner is allwayea to looke howe 
matiy aheepe we have to clippe, and for every threescore and 
tenne, or fowerscore, to provide a severall clipper ; it is usnaU 
with many allaoe, when they give them theire money, to give 
them 2d. or Sd. to drinke. Clippers bringe usually each of 
them two paire of ahearea, and one or other of them a whet- 
stone in hia pockette to sharpe them withall : yow are to give 
chaise to the clippers that [they] have an especiaU care of 
prickinge and chppinge the akinne ; whearefore yow are all- 
wayes to have a dish-standinge by, either with taire or sheepe- 
salve, that if they chance to give a clippe yow may lye a little 
tarre on it, and there is noe further dainger ; but if they chance 
to give a pricke with the pointe of theire aheares, then your 
best way is to clippe the peece quite out ; otherwise it will 
swell and putrifie and the flies blowe it, and maggotts ; and, as 
sooue as yow have clipped the peece out. yow are but to lay on 
a httle tarre and yow have finislied the cure. It is uauaU, aU- 
Boe, and a custom in some places, to cUppe theire lambea aboute 
the latter ende of June ; yett hereaboutes wee can never finde 
any pi'ofitte that way, wherefore wee neaver use it. 

Tusser'a advice for slieep-shearinge. 

Wash sliecpe for the better wheare water doth runne, 
And lette him goe cleanly, and dry in the Bunne ; 
Then share him, and spare not att two dayeB an ende, 
The sooner, the better his corps will amende. 
Keward not thy sheepo, when yee take of his coate, 
"With twitcheB and patches, as hroade as a groate : 
Lett not such ungenUcnefis happen to thine. 
Least fly with her gentills doe make it io pine. 
Let lanibee goe undipped, till June bee hidfe wome. 
The hetter the fleoeea will growe to hee shome : 
The pye will diacharge thee of pnllinge the rest ; 
The lighter the sheepe is, then feedcth it boat. 
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When wee intende to clippe oiir sheepe, wee allwayea sende-l 
worde to' the sheapherde the night afore, that if hee like th«1 
momiiige hee shoulde bringe downe his sheepe next mominga | 
by Hixe of the clocke, or soone after ; that they may be gotten 
penn'd uppe, and bee ready for the shearers aboute seaven. 

Our manner is to sette oiar barres on some cleanly grass- 
grownde, neare unto aome bame or howae that is ready swept 
and drest purposely against that time ; and then, if wee dislike 
or doubt the weather, wee may (on a suddaine) putte them into 
the bowse and keepe them dry. Twenty barres will serve 
sufficiently for three hnndreth or twenty score sheepe ; and five 
clippers mil finde imployment for two winders. 

Yow are to provide against this time for everie twelve score j 
sheepe, that is to marke, a gallon of tarre and Hlbs. of pitch ; 
tarre is usually lOd. a gallon and pitch lid. a pownde ; tarre is I 
sometimes ISd. a gallon,' and sometimes againe att 7d. and 8d. 
a gallon ; and pitch oftentimes at 3 hal-pence a pownde. 

Then soe soone aa your sheepe are penn'd up, yow axe to 
make an hole in the gixiwnd hard by wheare the shearers chppe ; 
this yow are to make wide within and straiter upwards, makinge 
it just fitte for tJie tar-potte to atande within ; then are yow to 
make a mouth to it, wheaiin to putte your atickes ; then are 
yow to have a paire of bellowes by yow, and the markings i 
stuff ready to marke withall, by that time the chppers begijme ; 
and aoe are yow to marke your sheepe ever as they are dipped; | 
and when yow wante imployment, to bee markinge of your * 
lambes. Wee provide allsoe for this businesse, fower men and j 
two little boyea or girles, whearof two of the men, that have ' 
the most skill, are to stande, the one on the one aide of the 
leape and the other on the other, and to winde up the fleeces ; 
beinge allwayes both att one fleece ; to these yow are to give 
charge that, in lappinge up of a fleece, they allwayes putte the 
inne side of the fleece outwardes, becatise it is the whitest and 
hath the fewest kemp-hayres ; and likewise that they allwayes 
make theire bande (for tyinge up of theire fleece) of the nedie, 
and not of the tayle, because the tayles are oftentimes hairy. 

One man ia to stande aUw^ayes vfithin the barres, and to gette 
and give out the sheepe that are to bee clipped, and the lambes 
that are to bee marked. Another man is to holde the sheepe 
and lambes whiles they are marked. The shepheard is to take 
over the sheepe, and to have them ready against the clippers 

* Marshall eatimstea the avarago price of a gallon of tar to lie a ahiUmg, in 1788' 
It is now three ; but aa money may safely be said to bo now three times more plen- 
tiful thun it was then, the fanner is no worse off. A comploto list of prices tor the 
last three hundred years would teach farmers, wlmt thej so much need, tontont- 
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bee fitte for them, and like[wise] to take them of the ehppers 
and deliver them to him that holdeth them whiles they are 
marked. 

One of the girles is to keepe fire under the tarr-potte, 
and the other to gather up the lockes of wooll that are ecatr- 
tered, and to cany the best of them and putte them within the 
fleeces before they bee lapped up, and to putte the worst sorte 
of them into the other leape, viz, : such aa are hairy and tarry. 

Wee provide alkoe against this time two leapea, and a broade 
doore that is smooth and plaine ; one of the leapea ia to lye the 
doore upon, there on to lye and winde the fleeces ; and the other 
leape ia to putte the worst lockes of wooll into, that are acat^ 
tered, such as yow give to poore folkea, and those that come a 
begginge for wooll. Aboute the time that the clippers leave 
worke poore foikes will come a begginge for wooU, and then are 
you to give them of these lockes in the leape, viz. ; to each an 
handfull ; and that more to those of our owne towne then to 
othera. Tusser's advice : you are to provide 

• A sheep -mark e, a tarr-kettle, little orniitch. 

Two pottles of tarre to a potde of piteh. 

For Geldinge of Lambes. 

The uBuall and best time for geldinge of lambes is aboute the 
middle or 20th of June, the moone bemge 4 or 6 dayes past the 

I full When yow intende to gelde your lambes, yow are to 
sende worde to the sheapheard to bringe his sheepe downe to 
the folde aboute 5 of the docke, or soone after ; and from that 
time till sunn-aett yow may easily gelde an hundreth lambes ; 
for one that ia ready att it will eaaily gelde an hundreth lambes 
in three houres. Yow ai-e to sende dowue to the folde two men 
to help the sheapherd, viz, : one to catch the lambes, and the 
other to holde them over the barrea whiles they are hbbed; and 
the sheapheard hiraselfe is to stande without the barres, and to 
have a longe sharpe penknife therewith to sUtte theire coddes, 

I and then is hee to take holde of the ende of the stonea with his 
teeth, and soe to drawe them forth ; and hee ia alsoe to nicke 
on the barre howe many eleane weathers there are, howe many 
11 ■■ 
mi 
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riggona. and howe many hi.inge tuppea Yow are alsoe to pro- 
vide against that time an handfull or two of tansey, and to 
gette the same chopped very small with a choppinge knife, and 
made up in a ball with fresh butter, allmost as oigge as an hal- 
pennie loafe ; and a ball of this bignesse ia sayd to bee sufficient 
for the anojTitinge of foureacore lambea ; this ball ia to bee 
Bette in a dish beside the sheapheard, and ever aa he bath gelded 
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i some of this ball and therewith to 
anoynt theire thighe-holea ; the butter ia for healinge the sore, 
and the tansey for keepioge away dyea. Many will (att that 
time) carry with them a baakett, and therein a puder-platter 
and table-napkin, to save the lambes atones in ; which are ac- 
counted a very dainty dish, being fryed with parsley ; then 
after they are fiyed browne, yow are to take of the two up- 
permost fihnes, and to eate nothinge but the very innerm<»t. 
kemells ; and theae, beinge thus handled, are called Anchit i 
ricoaL* 

Fob Pilinoe and Tithinqe of Wooll 
Whosoever desiretli to keepe well his wooll and to profitta 
thereby, ought especially to provide good winders, and aft^ 
that a goode roome, whearin to lay his wooll. The roome 
wheare the wooll lyeth shoulde allwayea bee bordened under 
foote, because that earthen, bricke. and stone floorea are all- 
wayes moist and dampiah, and suffer not wooll to dry. The 
wooll shoulde allwayes bee kept under locke and key ; not 
onely to preserve it cleanly from dirte and duate, but allsoe from 
the fingers of theevish and Ul-diaposed servants. There goeth 
of wooll (aa of other thingea) li pownde to the atone ; and 
^nsually sixe of our ordinary fleeces make a just stone ; if the 
''^ fleecea bee very good, five of them will bee a stone, and if they 
bee bad, aeaven. Wee have two leade weights aealed, and an 
iron weight with a ring, which are each of them 71b. or halfe a 
stone. When yow pile your woll. yow are to lay it to an ende 
or side of the roome, and yett to have an especial! care that yow 
lye it not too neare the walls. In piUnge of wooll the usnall 
way ia to lye downe tenne fleeces in length one besides another, 
and then to beginne againe and to lye other tenne above them, 
and 10 above them, till the pile bee as high as yow thinke goode 
to make it, which perhappa may bee some 16 or 20 fleeces in 
height ; then may yow, if yow please, beginne another pile, 
and sebte it just afore that, or in another place aparte from it. 
When the parson or procter commeth to tythe his woolle, yow 
are to aske him wheare or att which ende hee will beginne, and 
Q hee hath told yow, yow are to take the two fleeces next 
the ende for yourselfe, and the procter is to have the third ; 
and then are you to take of the other 7 fleeces which remaine 
for yourselfe. If there bee any odde fleecea remaininge, yow 
are to see what and howe many there ia of them ; and if there 
bee just five of them, then they are to bee layd downe togear- 

' Sep more on tHa head afcr "my Lord Fiocbe'a custom at Watlon for clip- 
ping." 
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ther, and the owner of fJie wooll is to have the first clioice, and 
to take up a fleece wheare hee list ; and then, when hee hath 
done, the procter is to choose a fleece o\it of the fower which 
remaine ; which fleece is either to Lee pulled in two ajid equally 
divided betwixt the owner and procter, or else the owner ia to 
sette downe the price of the fleece, and the procter to choose 
wheather hee will have the fleece and retume backe soe much 
money as balfe the fleece or the owner's parte commeth to ; or 
else lett the owner have the fleece, and hee to have halfe the 
money that the fleece is valued att : for if there be just five, the 
parson or procter is e3rther to have hah'e a fleece, or the worth 
of halfe a fleece ; nowe if there bee under five, the procter ia to 
have noe woU ; but looke howe many odde fleeces there are, the 
owner ia to give him Boe many halfe pennies in steade of hia 
tj^e : but if there bee above five fleeces remaininge, the proc- 
ter talleth a whole fleece ; and is to retnme backe to the owner 
F the wooll as many haJ-pennies aa there wanteth fleeces of 
tenne : as if there bee sixe, hee is to have a fleece, and to give 
the owner 2d. for the 4i fleeces which are wantinge to make up 
the nomber, 10, 

For Teendinqe or Tythinge of Lambes. 
When the procter or his deputy commeth, you are to sende 
worde to your sheapheard to bringe downe the lambea to the 
folde ; ana then are yow to take as many barres as will goe 
cross the folde and to make therein two divisions or pennes, the 
B whearin to putte your lambes altogeatber, and the otlier to 
ane them into ; and then, if the number of your lambes bee 
juat forty, or imder forty, yow are to lette them runne forth by 
tennes, and soe soone as yow have letten forth tenne yow are 
to stoppe them, and the owner is to choose two, wheare hee list, 
forth of the 10; and then the procter is to choose one forth of 
the eight wliieh remaine ; but the procter is not to take them 
up and search which are riggons and which not, but onely to 
looke over them, and to take wheare hee first toucheth ; then 
one as the procter hath made choice of bis lambe, hee is to 
marke it and to leave it in the penne wheare it is, but the owner 
is to putte forth his nine, and to lette other tenne runne into 
the penne, and soe to doe in like manner. Nowe if the num- 
ber of your lambefl bee above forty, they are to bee runne out 
of one penne into another, and the procter is to take the 10th 
laml^e as it goeth- thorowe, wheather it bee goode or badde : 
nowe if there bee any odde Sarabes remaininge att last, yow 
are to doe just as witli your fleeces if they bee above or under 
fise, for if they bee under five the procter falleth none, onely 
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the owner giveth liim as many hal-pennies as there are odda 
lambes ; if there bee above five the procter falleth one, and W, 
to retume backe to the owner as many balpenmes as ther^-j 
wants lambea of tenne. If there bee just five, the usuall way ' 
witli wooll is for the owner and procter to plucks a fleece be« 
twixt them ; but for htmbes, the owner is to aette [the] piiw 
of the lambe, and the procter to choose wheatlier bee will have 
the lambe and give backe halfe the value, or hee himself will:| 
take halfe the value, and leave the lambe. 

Such sheepe as are bought in after Candlemesse, the seller __ , 
to pay tithe for the woll, and not the buyer ; whearefore as 
many sbeepe aa yow buy in after that time, yow are (att dip- 
pinge time) to lay by soe many fleeces by themselfes, and not 
to sufi'er them to bee teended. Wee oftentimes buy our tytb- 
wooll and larabes of the procter, because wee woulde have noe 
trouble with teendinge of our lambes ; as for the wooll, it may 
be teended and wayed that wee may knowe what is of it. Tn& 
procter fell (this yeare') two stone and an halfe for his share, 
for which wee gave him just 20s., viz. : Ss. a stone ; 6 fleeces 
beinge abonte a stone. The lambes in our field weare (this 
yeare) very goode, of which tbeare fell seaven to the procter's 
share, for which wee gave him 3s. a peece, though sometimes 
wee can buy them for halfe crownes and 8 gi'oatea a peece,. 
and sometimes cheaper ; and sometimes againe they are at^" 
3s, id. and Ss. Gd. a peece. Our wooll was (this yeare) piled' 
up all in tennes, viz.: just tenne fleeces in a rowe ; and oat' 
procter tooke his tyth as it fell, viz. : be beganne att the hitheT' 
ende, and tooke the farthest fleece towards the farre ende, and 
tlien beganne againe and counted baekewards, and soe fell the 
outermost fleece att the hither ende for hira. The use (aboube 
Bum") for tythinge of wooU is to throwe downe the first fower 
fieeces in each rowe, and of them the owner is to chooae two, 
and then the procter is to choose one out of the other two that 
are left ; and then doe they throwe of for the owner the other 
sixe fleeces that remaine of the tenne. 

Wee usually sell our wooll att boame, unlesse it bee by chance 
that wee carry aome to Beverley on Midsummer day ; those 
that buy it carry it into the West, towards Leeds, Hallifax,* 

' 8oe the Adconnt Book in the Ajjpcmlii, for more informntioii on tliia point. 

<• The hanJeta ending thus are font in number ; true to the etymology, each rf''! 
tliEm maria a BEporate stream, or lirook. 

• " At Laxdiniar lived old Richard BttI who bought and built it. It andienUj- bi 
longed to one Sallonalell who had 7 daughters, and divided the mnny amongBt then 
This Rkh. Bnal had been a earrytr, had got a great estate with that and scUing wool ' 
at llaiifai;, whieh he bcnugbt upon his own horses. I hare heard Hm oft Bay li& | 
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and Wakefield ; they bringe (with them) packe-horses, and 
carry it away in greate packea ; these wool-men come and goe 
continually from clippinge time till Michaellmaase. Those IJiat 
have pasture wooll, sell usually for 10s. and lis. a stone ; and 
oftentimes, when woll ia very deare, for 12s. a stone ; hut our 
faueh sheepe doe not aJforde soe fine a wooll, whearefore wee 
Beloome seU for above 8s. or Ss, a atone, unlesae it bee by chance 
when wooU is very deare that wee reach to 1 Os. a stone, or very 
neare. Woohnen dislike and finde greate felt with woll that 
hath much salve or tarre in it, and likewise with that which is 
eyther blacke for wante of goode washinge, or else not tho- 
roughly dry ; they alsoe finde fault with wooll that is hairy, 
and with such fleeces as have many lockea thrust into them. 

Fob puttinqe of Ewes to the Tuppes. 

The usuall sayinge is, " att St. Luke,* lette ewe ooe to 
TDPPE ;" which is aboute the eighteenth of October ; but wee, 
that have succour for our lambes, finde the most ease and pro- 
fitte in foi-ward and timely lambes, and thearefore doe wee 
putte our tuppes to our ewes aboute Michaellmasae, or howeso- 
ever within a weeke after, and att that time allsoe doe wee 
give our sheepe fresh stubbles ;" as if they have not gotten the 
haver stubbles, then wee give them the haver stubbles, and if 
the haver stubbles bee allmost done, then wee give them the 
barley stubbles ; and this is a meanes to make tliem ride faster, 
and allsoe to prevent a tedious and longe laminge time. It is 
and ought to bee the care of shepheards (att this time of 
the yeare) that, when theire sheepe have had theire will on the 
stubbles three-veekes or a moneth, then to have an eye to the 

•old 20 pucks on a Snturdny ond got a pound a pnolt clear gains : that ha got mony 
M fast oa lie laid it out in buildioR, vialo in building. He bad 2 sons und a dnngh- 
ter, Jchn, Micael, Maiy. Those Uirep ohildron died und left 3 daughlore, every one 
ODD. Martha Beit, now Mis, Ban-son, was Jo/in'ii daughter. Maiy Bat, now 
Steolat Sagltfft wife, was Uteael's dsugbter- Maty Hemmingwsy was his da u^- 
ter Mary's daughter by Daniel Hcmmingway, now Jonathan Laauft wife. To 
these thcii grandfather SieAard Bnt gave poitioDH, above 400'. a piece. His old 
wife died, be married again ; he married one Martha Wood, hie maid acrvant, a 
little before I came thither, by whom he had tlireo children, John, Micael, and Mary 
Bat. Hia wife married one Samuel Wardman, after Bichaid Best's death. John 
Sal before ha was 20 yearn of age married one Mr. Maithow Whitley's daughter, 
and lives at Landimer at this time, which ia Jan. 4, 1674-6. John Best had a. son 
bom on July 6, baptised by Dr, Hoolo at Landimcr July 7, 1676. His name is 
Chftrlea." Diary of Kev. Oliver Heywood. Ed. Joseph Hunter, Esq., F.S.A. 
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* Another form of this pwverb in the North of England is — 
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heades, baJkea, and divisions that lye betwixt two faugliee, for 
that is usually a battle, sweete, moist, and (as wee aay) a na^ 
turall grasae, and dotli the sheepe much good in ridinge time, 
and especially if it have beene sweetned and freshened with any 
ahowera of raine ; whearas moat of the graase that groweth on 
the landea, and especially on the leyes of the wolds, ia a small, 
sparrie, and dry grasae, and sheepe doe not lite it till audi time 
as it bee well nipped with frostes. 

One tuppe, with any indifferent pasture, or good keepinge, is 
sayd to bee sufficient for forty ewes, or howsoever for thirty. 
Dodded tuppes are thought to bee the best, and especially audi 
as are hunge tnppea, large quartered, and of a good stapple ; 
and they wouloe not bee sufl'ered to ride tiU they bee two 
sheare ; and by this meanes yow shall make them larger and 
abler aheepe. Soe soone as our sheepe beginne to ride wee fetch 
hoame our riagona and young tuppes, and keepe them togeather 
in some well fenced place, as the Bricke dose, the West hall 
East close, the Newe Intacke in the towne becke ; into which 
we putte them this yeare after wee had gotten it well hedged. 
Tuppes are, att this tirae of the yeare, of all goods the moat 
uniTily and rainginge, whearefore those that have theire ewes 
tupped betimes will usually hopple and sidelange theire tuppes; 
othera againe will couple them two and two togeather, which is 
the best way, and yett the place must be weU fenced into which 
yow putte them. They will (att this time of the yeare) feight 
cruelly one with another, for I haveknowne one breake another 
necke ; yet homed tuppes are allmost aUwayes conquerers, and 
beate the dodded. If in ridinge time yow give them any fresh 
stubbles, or use any meanes to gette them into stomacke, then 
the greatest part of them will be tupped and the cheife time of 
ridinge past within a fortnight's space, or howsoever within 
three weekes; yett perhapps yow alm.ll have some straggler 
to tuppe after Martlemasse, or perhapps at Christmasse, aa I 
have knowne. Then soe soone aa the cheife of ridinge 
time is past, that there is but some certaine ewea to tuppe, then 
may yow putte forth your riggons and younge tuppes, for the 
other tuppes will then keepe them from the ewea. It is an 
especiall thinge to bee regarded of a aheep-man to keepe goode 
tuppes, for an ewe brings usually but one lambe, but one tuppe 
gettea many. Yow may knowe wheather hee bee a dose tuppe, 
or wheather hee have lost one of his stones by his faire draw- 
inge. A tuppe will keepe an ewe company sometimes a day 
and a night, if hee meete not ^th a fresh ewe ; but if hee finde 
a fresh ewe and other company that hee likes, bee will perhapps ■ 
leave her in two or three houres. 
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Wee uaually sell the akirmes of those sheepe that wee ViU 
betwixt Lammaa and MichaeUmasse for iOd. a peece, and some- 
times for I2d. a peece. The akinnes of fette sheepe are all- 
wayes better then the skimies of leane ones ; both for that they 
putte forth more woll, and allaoe the pelts are better, for that 
there is more substance to worke upon when they axe well 
growne. 

For Greasinqe" of Lambes. 

Soe soone as harvest is done and past, wee beginne to looke 
after greaainge of our hogges ; the reason whearof is because 
that by thia meanes they are preserved free from both acabbe 
and filth, which otherwise woulde cauae them to plucke and 
loose theire woll : for oftentimes those that are necklected in 
this kinde (besides beinge in dainger of the scabbe) will soe 
Bwarme and abounde with hce that they neaver like nor thrive 
of theire carkaasea, but oftentimes (after a longe deelininge and 
goinge baoke) tume up theire heeles. This Mnde of salvinge 
of lambes is aJlsoe aayd to cause them to putte forth more woll, 
and the salve, beinge made partly of molten tallowe, is thought 
to resist and beare out wette, after that it is once risen from the 
skinne. Wee buy our molten tallowe att Malton of the huck- 
sters and tripe-wives ; it is uaiially att 5d. the pound ; wee 
bought this yeare eight powndes which weare tryed up and all 
in a lumpe togeather. Yow ought not to deferre greasinge of 
your hogges any longer then the middle of October, because 
then the grounde decayes, and colde weather and raines come 
on ; and besides aboute this time wee uaually leave foldings, 
and fetche hoame our barres and stakes ; before which time 
wee cannot conveniently grease our lambes, both because that 
wee are to use the barres att hoame for the lambes, and aUsoe 
without the lambes the sheepe woulde lye thinne in the folde ; 
and besides the lambes woulde not be folded after that they are 
greased. 

Yow are to see the weather sette att a certane before yow 
beginne to grease, for if raines come, before that the salve bee 
risen frooi the skinne, it will goe hard with the lambes ; but 
in three or fower dayes the salve will rise from the skinne, and 
then is all dainger past, and the lambes armed against ill 
weather. Oui- usuaJl custome is to putte oui- hogges into the 

» Mnrahall in hU " Kutal Eoonomy of TorkBhire," 1788, Vol. IL, p. 22S, saya 
ho IB ignorant at what time tha prautice of greaBiag was introduced into the adjaoenl 
valo of Pickering 1 but it was certainly not earlier Ihmi 1740, and a practice derived 
from the nortli. Yet here we End itia use, duo aonth, in 1641. On f he Cheviota. 
Bud all other mouatainous and hilly diatricts, it still prcTaila. ViigU, in big third 
Georgic, and Colamalla give eicellent teceipta for the making of ebIto. 
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Carre immediately after they are greased, and there to keepe 
them till such time as wee begiane to fodder. Wee provide 
usually aixe or seaven greasers ; and they will greaae, ordinarily, 
each of them aixe lambes a day, and oftentimes seaven, when 
the lambea are amall, They are eyther to have pemiiea a peece 
for all the lambes they grease, or else to bee att meate and 
wage, and then are they to have Bd. or id. a day and theire 
meate ; but the more usuatl is to give them pence a peece for as 
many as they grease. They are nsually two dayes aboute thei 
and they are to have boardea or doores to lye theire lambes on ' 
while they grease them. 

How TO MAKE Salve. 

Yow are to putte to every pownde of tallowe a quarte of 
tarre and a pottle of tarre ; and two pownds of tallowe is aayd 
bee sufficient for a score lambes, unlease they bee very lai^e. 
In makinge of your salve, yow are first to rende or melt your 
tallowe in a pamie ; and your tallowe beinge melted, yow are 
to take your tarre and putte it into the potte wheare yow in- 
tend to keepe your salve, and then to poore in your melted taU 1 
lowe amongst it, havinge a rownde sticke ready whearwith to I 
stirre them togeather ; and to ply your stirringe as fast as yow ' 
can, otherwise the tallowe will harden and ninne all in lumpee '. 
amongst the tarre ; but yow are to have an especiall care that I 
the tdlowe bee neyther too hotte nor too colde ; for if it I 
too hotte, it will scalde the tarre and make it over soft ; if it 1 
bee too colde it will eoole too fast, and soe runne in lumpea doe I 
what yow can. Kill am faire, on All Saints day, is one of the 
last fayres. and a greate sheepe faire, lyinge (as it weare) be- 
twixt Holdemesse and the Wolds, and is sayd to bee a rule for 
the country fram that time till the springe ; and one might 
have bought there (this yeare) good handsome ewes, and well 
mouth'd, for 3s. 6d. a peece, and indifferent good lambes for 
28. 6d. 

See more coneeminge the greasinge att the ende of the trea^ , 
tise of bees, as alsoe for markinge of them aboute Martynmasse 
time, and allsoe for fotheringe. 

For Sellihge of Woll. 
Wee solde our woll (this yeare) to a Beverley-man the 1st of 
Aprill, and had for it 8s. a stone, besides 12tZ. in eameat ; and 
if wee had kept it a fortnight longer, might have had 9s. Gd., 
if not 10«. a stone ; and it was reported by some tliat they 
woulde sell that woll for 12s. in the West, if not for 13s. id. or 
14s. a stone. The man that bought it came and weighed it, 
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packed it up, and payd for it on Thuraday the 14th of Aprill, 
and Uie next day was it fetched away. There was of it twenty- 
nine stone, which came to 111. 12s. It was weighed in the liall, 
the packe-eloath beinge hiyd against the skreene ; it was weighed 
all in single stones, because the scale would holds noe more but 
a stone ; the weights which wee then had ready weare, a two 
stone weight with a linge, beinge of leade, rounde and sealed ; 
a rounde halfe-stone or 71b. weight ringed ; two flatte halfe- 
stone weights, sealed, and marked with the flower de lyce and 
crowne ; a fower pownde weight, flatte, and marked with E L 
and a crowne havinge a flgure of 4 ; a two pownde and a single 
pownde, three square and sealed ; and two rownde halfe 
powndes : the weights which wee used weare the two flatte 
seaven powndea or halfe-atones ; and ever as wee weighed wee 
putte in the halfe pownde, pownde, or other lyeights, to try 
what was over, or what wanted ; and looke howe much waa 
more, and weight, and the same weight, was putte into the 
woll-scale next time ; and allsoe such weights as were layd upon 
the woli to make up the stone weare, att the weighinge of the 
next stone, putte into the contrary scale, to the other weights, 
to make that good which before waa wantinge. 

See more to this piupose in the seccond booke' before the 
treatise of agricultui-e. See more of this subjeckt after the trea- 
tise of bees. 

Directions for Cuttinoe of Grasse and Tiftinge of Hay. 
The cuttinge of grasse falleth not out allwayes ahke, but 
sometimes sooner and sometimes later, accordingly as men can 
perceive it to beginne to tume and dye ; for soe soone as the 
pennie-grasse begiime to welke and eeeme diy, then is it time 
to beginne to mowe ; and in those closes first that are the most 
barren ; for if they bee over longe forborne, they will bume 
and drye away, and proove very hard and stumpie when they 
come to be mowne ; but such places as are fatte earth, have 
have beene longe inclosed, and are lately layen, should allwayes 
bee left till the last of all Wee beganne to mowe this 7th c " 
July, 1641, beinge Wensday; for indeedeit is moat usuall to be- 



* SeTeml references (o this second book will be found, nnd one to " tliia third 
book." I hoped for some time thai both were divitiona of the proeent yoliuna, the 
order lioing bocJc the first, third, and Eocond, But the rpforcnoe to matters not 
touched on herein mnlcca it oertBin that a socond hook waa formerly in eiistcBce ; 
I have found a leaf or two, whioh proliahlj' belonged to it, among aome old papers- 
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ginne aboute tlie middle of July ; wee had (this yeare) a very 
. kindely springe, and the weather very moist, soe that allmost in 
all medowea and hay-growndee, grasse prooved to bee very 
stronge, and well growne ; and greate store of bottome grasae 
arose ; and besides it begaime to tume and dye betimes, soe 
that wee had a very forward and seasonable hay-time. 

Mowers have nsoally lOd. a day, and meate themselves; ^1 
they bee to take a peece of grownde to mowe they ■will scarcat J 
deale with it, unlease they can allmost assure themselves that; 1 
they shall come to 12d. a day ; the tooles that mowei-s are tof T 
have with them, are sythe, shafte, and strickle, hammer to pitt9 J 
the strickle with to make it keepe sande, sande-bagge, 
grease-home ; they usually buy theire sythes att some f 
here-aboutes ; the price of a aj^he is usually 2s. 2d. or Sa. id. f 
sometimes they may bee bought for 22d., and sometimes againe' * 
they cannot bee bought under 2s. Gd. ; the best strides are those 
that are made of froughy, unseasoned oake ; yow may [buy] 
one for id,, but a good one will cost and is worth 2d. ; as for 
sande, they usiially buy it att Malton by penniworth and 2 
penniworthes. Mowers will usually come afore five in the 
momiuge, and they then will sleepe an houre att noone ; yow 
are to minde what time they arise and fall to worke attnoones; 
yow are likewise to see that they take theire ftdl breadthes, ani i 
cutte cleare att pointe and att heele, otherwise there is a lo3se< f 
both of time and of grasse, when hee that followeth is forced, 
to cutte his foreman out atimoBt to his foote. A good mower ] 
will goe the breadth of those broade-landes with a whette, and 
take a broade-laade and more att fower sweathes, and when hee 
hath done, yow shall scarce perceive his sweath-balke. 

In a moist yeare hardlande-grasse prooveth better then carres, 
or ing-^owndes, and ridges of lande better then fiures, for 
water standinge longe in the furrea spoyleth the growth for 
that yeare. Haymakers have id. a day and are to meate 
themselves ; the tooles that they are to have with them are 
onely shorte forkes and rakes ; if there be any odde ones 
amongst them the odde ones should have rakes, for there is 
more use for rakes then forkes. Wee have constantly fower, 
or five mowers, and eight or teime haymakers, because there 
axe many thinges belonge to tiftinge of hay ; as spreadinge, 
and, sometimes, tuminge, rakinge, and cockinge, throwinge 
togeather, and castinge into gi'eate cocke, carryinge out of 
bottomes and lowe growndes with forkes and rakes, and in wette 
weather throWinge out and tiftinge amongst. The best time 
for spreadinge of grasse is allwayes the next day after it is cutte ; 
for the sooner that it is spreade, the sooner will it welke, and 
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dry, and neede the lease sweate in the cocke, yow are to lette it 
lye two whole dayes spreade before yow rake and cocke it, and 
if a longe raine come after it is spreade the grass will growe 
thorowe it and make it very trowbleaome to rake, and att such 
a time yow are to tume it all over and lette it dry afore yow 
rake it ; otherwise the many greene soppea that are in it will 
bee a meanes to make it cleame togeatlier in lumpes, and 
moulde in the oocke ; one spreader will spreade as much in a 
day as sixe goode mowers will mowe ; then after your graese 
hath layen two dayes spreade, yow are to gette it raketl and 
cocked, and if it bee both well welked and dry when yow cocke 
it, yow may venture to leade it within five dayes without any 
more to doe ; butt if it bee eyther wette or greene when yow 
«ocke it, yow are not to lette it stande above tliree dayea afore 
yow throwe it out againe and gette it well titled in, and then 
cast it into greate cocke yow may if yow please. When hay ia 
raked, or throwne into wind-rowe, there shonlde bee just aa 
many with rakes as there are with forkes, viz. : first a forke and 
then a rake ; and then if there chance to bee an odde one, the 
odde is to goe last up, and with her I'akeshafte to throwe up 
the flweath, and then to come first downe a^ine, and rake the 
aarae ; and then are they right againe. Haymakers wHL cocke 
as much in one houre as they will rake togeatber in two, 
whearefore they aeldome beginne to cocke afore three of the 
clocke, and then doe they b^inne theire first wheare they be- 
ganne first to rake. When hay hath stoode fower or five dayea 
in small cocke, then they carry them togeatber, and putte two 
or three graese coekea in one, and sometimes fower ; if the 
winde be any thinge bigge when they beginne to cocke, theire 
manner is to twine two bandes with their rake out of the bot- 
tome of the cocke, on either side, and soe to make tbem meete 
over the toppe of the cocke. Such closes as pay tithe shoulde 
allwayea bee tended in grasse-cocke, and then are there 9 graase- 
cockes for the owner betwixt the procter's tj^.he coekea, which 
coekea beinge putte togeatber are usually throwne into 3, viz. : 
three into one. If there come any raine whiles the hay ia in 
cocke, aoe that it bee ill wette, the first faire day that cometh 
yow are to gette it throwne out, aboute nine of the clocke, and 
then turned againe, aboute twelve, and aoe cocked up towarda 
night. A good mower will mowe 40 grasee-cockea in a day, , 
which are accounted a loade and an halfe, for 26 or 28 grasse- 
cockea are a auificient loade, and fower good iiayraakera will ' 
rake and cocke five loades in a day ; wee sell our best hay 
UBually for 1 6s. a loade, and our coursest and longest bottome 
hay for 13s, id., viz. : such as groweth in the liottomes and ing- 
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growndes ; if wee sell it by the coeke, wee sell it usually when 
It is in graase cocke, viz. : grasse cockea for Sd. a peece ; or else 
double cockea, beinge throwne two into one, for lid. or 16d. a 
cocke ; and eoraetimea, when hay ia plentifuU, wee sell double 
cockea for I2d. a peece. The shortest and moat leory hey is 
allwayes accounted the best for any goodee, and especially for 
sheepe and younge foaJea and calves. It is a greate folly in 
men to ntake theire grasse cockea too little, for the bigger the 
cocke is the better it will endure both winde and wette. It is 
likewise a greate oversight in men to necleckt tbrowinge out of 
theire hay when it ia cocked either wette or greene, for then 
sure it is to be rated, and beinge rated looseth both the goode 
smell and goode taste ; and hkewiae the colour, aa yow may 
perceive by the blackenease of the cocke on the outside ; for if 
the hay bee right, and have stoode any time in the cocke, the 
outside will looke aUmost as white as strawe, and yette as 
greene within as though it weare nothinge welked ; and this is 
the best, sweetest, and most nourishinge hay of all ; for lette 
your hay stande neaver aoe longe ajid have sweate both in. 
small cocke and greate cocke, yette when it cometh to bee layd 
togeather in a mowe, it will sweate againe within three dayes, 
and be soe hotte that one may allraost roste an ^ge in it. 
When bey is beginninge to be rated, the best help ia to throwe 
it out a little, and then to remoove it, and sette it on a newe, 
fresh, and sweete staddle. Hay-rakes may be bought at Mal- 
ton for 22d. a dozen ; they have usually fifteeue teeth a peece, 
and are all of saugh, bothe sbafte, heade, and teeth ; sometimes 
the heades and teeth are of aehe. One may buy allaoe att 
Malton shorte forke-shaftes, made of seasoned ashe, and quarter 
clifle for 28. or 22d. a dozen. 

Other shorte Remembrances. 
It is an usuall phraise hereaboutes, (when one is castinge a- 
dose into winderowe and cockinge it) to say that such an on© 
ia makinge of such a close or peece of grounde, or makinge up 
of such a close in dry hay, or into dry hay ; for it is called 
" grasse " when it is spreade, and " hey " when it is welked and 
dryed : others againe will say that such a close or garth may 
bee raked and cocked on such a day ; againe it ia an usuall 
phraise, when a peece of grownde is made into greate cocke and 
the cockes carryed togeather, to say that such a close is throwne 
togeather, viz. : the cockes in such a close. Fower thinges doe 
especially hinder mowers, viz, : white-weedes, commonly called 
cusea ; reade-weedes, and graase that is atumpie ; thirdly, mole- 
hills, when they must of necessity whette before they canue goe 
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any further if they chanee but to hitte on one of them ; 
fowerthly, grasse that ia layde, either hy reason of cattle which 
have layen on it, or if it bee but hennes and such hke fowles 
that haunte a close, they will make it extreame troublesome 
and tediouH to the mowers ; graaae will oftentimes bee beaten 
downe and layed with greate showers of raine. To these wee 
may adde a fifth hinderance, which is, the woode hath beene 
cutte and not cleane gathered up ; for these will oftentimes 
breake a aythe, and are so hidden and covered with the grasse 
that they cannot bee espyed. The most uauall and best way 
for tj^inge of hey is when it is in small cocke or grasse coeke ; 
and to make use of reade-weedes for wikes, stickinge downe 
att every cocke two, viz. : on eyther side of the cocke one ; and 
neaver to aette the wikes on the toppe of the cockes, beinge 
neaver soe well to bee discearned, for the redde-weedes or wykea 
beinge blowne a little aside with the winde may bee thought 
to have beene some weede cutte up with the graaae. When 
hey-makera rake hey, they goe alltogeather, unlesse it bee when 
two are appointed to goe on the other side of the winderowe 
and to hemrae in ; but when they cocke they goe two and two 
togeather, the one goinge afore with a forke and makinge the 
staddle, and the other conmiing behinde with a rake, to cor- 
reokt, toppe up, and finish the cocke. When diverse men have 
landes lyinge togeather, hee that beginneth first to mowe ought 
to have an especiall care, that his aweathea bee raked away 
from his neighbour's atandinge grasse. Grasse shoulde allsoe 
bee troden out, least that, wantinge a guide, they either cutte 
away theire neighbour's or leave theire owne nneutte. 

Fob Leadinge of Het. 
Aboute the time that wee beginne to cutte grasse, or howso- 
ever the weeke afore wee intende to leaxle hey, wee aende worde 
to the Wright to come and see that the axle-trees and felfea of 
the waines bee sownde and firme, and to putte on theire shelv- 
inges, and hkewise to putte in atowera, wheare anj'' are want- 
inge. Wee leade, constantly, in hey-time with two or three 
wainea, and aometimea with fewer ; ^ occasion aoe require, and 
if wee have force sufficient which may conveniently bee spared 
without hinderance to our other occaaiona. The usuall manner 
is to sende out with everie waine three folkes, viz. : two men 
and a wooman ; wheareof the one of the men ia a loader, the 
other a forker, and the woman to rake after the waine ; the 
strongest and ablest men shoulde allwayes bee forkers, and the 
weakest loaders ; they are usually either of our owne servanta, 
or elae day-taile-men, whof liave for that labour G'^. a day ; the 
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rakers-after are usually of our owne hey-makers, whoe (if hey 
hee &\1 made) have but 3d. a day, otherwise, as longe aa bey- 
time lasteth, tbey have id. a day, or else it weai'e an injury to 
take them trom bey-makinge and not to make them like the rest 
Loaders are to bee forewarned that tbey make tbeire loades 
broade, and large, but not over high and tojq>e-heavy, for feare 
of throwings over, and for sweighinge and atreininge the waine. 
Forkers are to bee foretolde that they give upp goode forkefulls, 
because the winde hatb not aoe much force and power to blowe 
it away, and likewise (by thia meanes) it is sooner layde, and 
the loader cornea more ridde. Rakers-after should have charge 
given that tbey rake cleane, and then that which they rake u 
when the waine is gone to another cocke, if tbey canne carry 
all at once tbey are to carry it after the waine ; otherwise then 
best way is to carry it and lay it unto the cocke that is next 
unto them. In loiuiinge of a waine they first fill the body, and 
then doe they beginne with the farr fore-nooke, and after that 
with the neare fore-nooke, then with the farr hinder nooke, and 
last of all with the neare hinder nooke ; layinge on usually 
three goode courae, and seldome any more, for makinge her too 
high ; yett some will lay on fower. Some that buy hey by the 
loade will say that tbey will give soe much for three courae 
above the waine ; others againe for aa much aa an eigbteene 
fe,tbam bande, which is usually accounted a loade if there bee 
no conditions made ; others will bargaine for as much as tbey 
can lye on, but the honestest and best way is to have the waine 
loaden, and then to bargaine when tbey see the loade. Twenty- 
^^,^«ight grasse cockes is a sufficient loatle, some there are that will 
lay on 30, but 24 or 26 is accounted an indifferent loade, BJid 
as much as they usually bringe. Our hey-leath will holde 26 
goode loades, if it bee well troden ; to which place wee usually 
leade our best bey. Wee have allwayes one man, or else one of 
the ablest of the women, to abide on the mowe, besides those 
that goe with the wainea ; whose office ia to helpe to teaine, 
that the wainea bee not hindered, and then, in the absence of 
the waines, to treade and putte it downe by the sidea Wee 
usually leade to one place till such time aa it beginne to bee 
troublesome teaminge, and then goe wee to another and doe the 
like, and soe to the third, giviuge the first all the time to sattle 
that poaeibly may bee ; and then, when wee are aboute to come 
to it againe, doe wee sende one afore with a forke to take of 
the uppermost of the bey, and to thrust it downe by the sides 
wbeare the hey is slirunke and aattled from the walles, then 
after that doe wee toppe it up soe close that a catte can hardly 
goe betwixt the hey and the ridge of the howse ; then, when 
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all is full, doe wee gette the holes thatched and closed up agaiiie 
mimediately, for feare of wette beatinge in. Then if there bee 
any Ley to spare for which wee wante howae-roome, wee either 
stacke it abroade, or doe make it up in a pyke, settinge our 
stacke or pyke in our barrenneat dose, and newe inclosed 
growndea that are mossy and heartlesee, therewith intending to 
fother OUT sheepe in winter, whearefore wee sette a good hedge 
or fence aboute it, and take in a good parcell of grownde with 
it, whearin to putte hogges and weake sheepe in winter, that 
they may serve themselves of the atacke, and likewise bee suc- 
coured of the grownde in open weather, A stacke is made all- 
wayes after the manner of a longe square, having a ridge like 
the ridge of an bowse ; and a pyke, rownde, and sharpe att the 
toppe ; and as for atackes, they usually beginne att an ende, 
and soe cutte them eaven downe to the bottome with an bey- 
spade made for that purpose ; but for pykes, tliey usually pull 
out the hey with hey-crookes. In makinge of a pyke they first 
frame theire ataddle accordinge to the loades of hey that they 
presuppose shall bee layde in them, then doe they bringe it out- 
wards by degrees till they come to a man's height, and then doe 
they againe take it by degrees, orderly, tUl it come to bee sharpe 
att the toppe ; then, when they come allmoat att the toppe, 
they lette it alone three or fower dayes to aafctle, aettiuge ano- 
ther little pyke by it to toppe it upp withaU ; then, when they 
Bee howe and which way it sattleth, they may alter and doe 
with it as they please ; then, when they have finished it, they 
twine two longe hey-bandes and cast over the toppe of it, to 
keepe it from risinge and blowinge away with the winde. In 
makinge of a stacke or pyke, yow are allwayes to shake the 
hey lightly on aboute the sides, and that is the onely way to 
binde it and keepe it faat ; for if the hey bee doubled in, as 
some will doe, to make it ahewe more neate, when it cometh to 
bee raked it will come out by liimpes, whearefore yow are to 
shake it loosely on ; and yow are to doe the hke in loadinge of 
an hey-waine. It is very behoovefull to see that an haywaine 
bee well raked, both the endea and the sides, after that shee is 
well tyed ; otherwise, all the loose hey will either shake of, or 
else bee scratched of with trees and thomes. It is good like- 
wise in windy weather to carry a longe peece of woode to lye 
on that side of the waine that is towardes the winde, thereby 
to keepe downe the hey on that side till they loade on the 
other. 
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Of the Number of Dayworkes and Loades of Hey THA.ir^ 

WEARE IN EVERIE PARTICULAR ClOSE. 

Firat of the closes belonginge to the Manner-howse. 

The South Wandell close, with its hottomea, ia 8 dayworkes, 
or will serve one mower 8 dayes ; it is tythe-free, aiid had in it 
five score and tenne grasse cockes, which weare aUmost five 
loades. The Nortli Wandell close is 4 goode dayworkes, with 
its bottomes ; it is tythe-free, and had in it tlua yeare, viz., 
1641, 53, which weare two good loades. The waine-way into 
this close is in att the gate adjoyninge to Pocklington gate. 

The Lords-garth is 3 sufficient dayworkes ; it is tyth-free, 
and had in it 94 grasse cockea which weare aUmost 4 loades ; 
the waine-way into this close is aboute the middle of Finder* 
lane, wheare yow are to pull downe a gappe. 

The Cunnigarth," with its bottomes, is i large dayworkes for j 
a good mowei' ; it is tythe-free, all but for the peece called I 
Akam GaHh ; it had in it, this yeare, nine score grasse cockea, 
which weare 8 loades ; the bottomes thereof are not to pay any 
tythe because they weare waste grownde, and woune from the 
river ; noe, not the bottomes that are against the peece of 
grownde called AkBm Garth neaver have, neyther ought to pay 
any tythe : the maimer is, for these bottomes, first to make 
them into grasse cocke, and soe to lette them stande fower or 
five dayes, till they have had a sweate ; and then to make the 
heymakers goe, two and two togeather, and to putte theire 
fortes and rakes under the cockes, and soe to bringe the cockea 
whole and altogeather up the hill ; then are yow to throws 
three or fower of them togeather into greate cocke, that they 
may bee ready and stande eaaie for the waines to come to ; the 
waine-way into this close ia att the gate by Styringe-lane,' pull- 
inge down a httle peece of the hedge on tiie south side of the 
gate. 

The Mount-Sikes' is 5 dayworkes, and had in it (this yeare) 
seaven score and two graase cockes, which weare 5 good loadea 
of hey ; it is hkewise tythe-free, esceptinge some httle shorte ' 
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in their day, most celebTEted. AboTo a Imndced treea grew in it till lately. 

' The MountrSikes doubtlesa deriyad ita name from a mound in ona comur of it 
Having opened soTeral Anglo-Saxon barro'WB In the neighhoorhood with auaceu, I 
Iiord Londeshrough cut it away, bnt it prored to be only a natural d^pcnit of ' 
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buttes, in tlie north-east comer, which pay tytlie ; the waine- 
way into this close is in att the gate a little within the gate of 
the Create Sikes. 

The Spellowe' is 4 indifferent dayworkea, and had in it (this 
yeare) five score and nine graaae cockea, which weare fower 
good loades ; of these the little Staggarth had seaven ; the 
waine-way into this dose is in att the ga,te on the west side. 

The Chappell-Garth" is "2 dayworkes, and had in [it] 55 grasse 
cockes, which weare two good loades ; this close is tythe-free, 
and the usuall waine-way into it is in att a gappe adjoyninge 
on Howaam-Iane, wheare a peece of hedge is to he pulled 
downe. 

The Hither Longe Close is 6 good dayworkea : it is tythe- 
free, and had in it (this yeare) eleaven score and sixe graase 
cockes. which weare nine loades ; the highway into this dose is 
up the Carre lane, and soe in att the gate-steade at the farre 
ende. 

The Farre Longe Close, or East Close, is 1 dayworkea ; it is 
tythe-free, and had in it (this yearej seaventeene score and 
twelve grasse cockes, which weare allmost aixteene loades ; the 
waine-way into this dose is in att the gate that is beside the 
Carre-gate. 

The Fower-Nooked peece ia allmost halfe a dayworke, and 
had in it (this yeare) 17 grasse cockes ; it payeth tythe, and is 
allwayes lettin with the Farre Longe Close because the high- 
way into this close lyeth through the Farre Longe Close. 

The Lane (commonly called the Carre lane, because it is nowe 
made the high way into the Carre) is not halfe a day-worke ; 
it belongeth to the Demaines, and is therefore likewise tythe- 
free ; it haJ in it (this yeare) 13 grasse cockes. 

» In the nnrth-weat comer of this doao ia a aemiciri^ular plot of gronnd, which 
vea BpeoinUy oxempted at tho timo of sole and aouurod to the heirs of the Rev. 
Pnuicia Beat in tho following words : — " The Portien of land No. 39 upon the Plan, 
(one printed in 1843) bb now fenced in, haring hecn uaod ob a Burial Gronnd, is ex- 
cepted out of thcae Partic.ulais of sale, except ono foot in width on the West side 
thereof odjoyning the Boad ; vhieh foot in width is (o be ^u^jcat to a right of road 
for lie Vendor and his heirs fbr tho purposes of Interment and of repairing the Tomb 
and Fences, but for no other purptae ; it being dlBtinelly understood that the free- 
hold of the said Burial Ground (except as aforesaid) shall rcmaio in the Vendor and 
hia heirs but shall not bo used for any porpose whatever except fur tho interment of 
tho said Vendor and his family ; and in case of anj attempt on the part of the Ven- 
dor and his heirs to mnko any other uac of the aaid Gronnd the same shall be con- 
veyed til tho Purchaser of the Estates comprised in these PatticulHre his heirs or 
assigns." Pnmcia Best, Esq., was biiried in tiis private vault in 1770. and 
Rosamond [Constabiel his widow in 1786, the service being read in Little Driffield 
Church. 
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The Three Nooked peece is two good dayworkes ; it is tythe- 
free. and had in it (this yeare) three score and aixeteene gmsae 
cockes, which weare three loades ; tlie high way into this close 
is up tie Carre lane, and soe in att the gate-ateade. 

The Bramble HiU is 4 large dayworkea; it is tythe-free, and 
had in it (this yeare) tenne score and five grasse cockes, which' 
weare altogeather eight loades. 

When the Horse Close was wonte to bee mowne it was all- 
wayes accounted eight dayworkea, with its bottomes. When 
wee used to mowe rounds aboute the Come-Sikes, viz,: the 
balkes and swanga att the ferre ende, that was accounted three 
dayworkes. 

The Little Intake in the towne becke is halfe a dayworke, 
and had in it (this yeare) 17 grasae cockes ; which, after they 
had stoode awhile in greate cocke, weare brought to the hedge- 
aide, and there made all into two greate cockes ; and soe, when 
wee weare to leade them, wee sette our waine in the river, 
wheare wee use to have our wateringe place, and soe forked the 
hey over the hedge, and loaded the waine as shee atoode in the 
becke ; this close is allsoe tythe-free, 

Tha day-workes in the Carre are not to bee mentioned, b&-i 
cause it appertaineth to divera men, as is hereunder shewne. 
Next unto Bramble hill, Lynsley farme hath 3 landes.' Then 
Whiteheade'a farme hath 2 landes. Tlien Bonwick's farme hath 

2 landes. Then Edward's fsirme hath 3 landes. Tlien Laboume 
farme hath 4 landea. Then West hall hath 8 landea. Then 
Skelton farme hath 4 landes. Then West howse farme hath 
one lande. Then Pinder'a East howae farme hath 2 landes. 
Then West howse farme hath againe 4 landes. Then the Man- 
ner howae hath a tythe-free baJke. Then West hall hath more 

3 landes. Then Edward's farme hath more 4 landes, which lye 
next that dose which belongeth to the Demaines, and is com- 
monly called the Carre close. There are in all 30 landea, be- 
sides the tythe-free balkes, which lye Northe and Southe ; 
every one of which landes have bottomes belonginge unto them, 
unleaae it bee auch a^ have theire endea abuttinge on the river ; 
there ia a newe Intake on the other side of me river, wliich 
lyeth just against the Weat hall'a 8 landes, and apperteineth to 
the same ; in this Intake there is a little flaggie peece, towardea 
the west ende ; which flaggie peece belonged to Finder's 2 
landes, and hee had given in exchainge for this all the bottoms' 
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tliat belongeth to one of the Fewer Oxegange laudea, viz. : of 
that lande which lyeth next unto WMtehead'a landea. 

The Manner howse hath belongings to it in the Carre, the 
aforeaaide tjrthe-free balke ; the twel-peece, which ia tythe-free, 
and lyeth next the aouth-east comer of Brarahle hill ; it; hath 
formerly been severed and diatinguiahed by a nindle, but nowe 
of late hath Pinder incrocbed, and bownded it in with a Stone, 
and a wilfe tree that growetb in the hedge of the Bramble hill 
bottomea, soe that there ia onely left the little rownde hill, and 
a little parte of that bottome which was before. There is aii- 
soe belonginge to the Demainea three buttea which lye next the 
aouth-eaat comer of the Farre Longe Cloae, which are allaoe 
tythe-free ; these belongeth more to the Manner howae, the 
bottome called St, Ntcholaa Inges, which ia bownded on both 
aides with the fower landea belongiiage to Skeiton farme, for 
there ia three of them on the Weat side of it, and one of them 
on the East. The Ingea are tythe-free, and come juat to the 
ende of the latter, and noe further ; for that which goeth on to 
the Long-Close aide are sayd to bee Skeiton lande endes. There 
ia on the East side of the Inges a peece of an hUl-side which 
belongeth to it, and ia tythe-free ; it adjoyneth on the hither 
ende of the outermost of the three buttes : next imto that, 
Skeiton farme hath one lande, which goeth on to the side of 
the buttes ; then Weat howse farme hath one, which lyeth next 
unto Skelton's ; then Pinder'a Eaat house farme hath two, and 
then the West howse farme bath one againe, which lyeth next 
unto the hedge. 

Op the Daywoekcs accounted to the Closes of the West 

H*T, T. 

The Cherrie-garth ia i dayworkes, and had in it (this yeare) 
seaven score and aixe graase coekes, which weare five good 
loades ; this close payeth tythe, and the high way into [it] is to 
pull downe a gappe beaide the gate on the East side. 

The Slieepe-garth belonginge to the West hall ia not half a 
dayworke ; it payeth tythe, and had in it this yeare 17 grasse 
eockes ; there ia noe high way into it, whearefore the coekes 
weare brought on forkea and rakea and made into fower greate 
ones by the wall-side, and soe the waine stoode without. 

The Cloaes apperteininge to the West-howse farme. 

There are belonging to this farme three little closes, which, 
beingfl putte togeather, make two small dayworkes ; the South 
Close had in it (this yeare) 46 grasse coekes, which weare all- 
most two loades ; the North and West Closea had each of them 
1 7 grasae cnckea ; there is noe waineway into these closes, but 
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the men are to goe downe the lane, and soe tume tlieire 'waines I 
in the West beckeB, and come and take up the cockes which are \ 
brought to the aide and throwne togeather, 7 or 8 into one, and I 
sette against the lowest peecea of the hedge. I 

The Fower Oxegange Close next the Cunni-garth is scarce B I 
dayworke ; it had in it 28 grasse cockea, which weare a very J 
greats loade. I 

The Fower Oxegange Closes next the howse are likewise one 1 
dayworke, and have beene taken to mowe for 8d. I 

The Little Close, or West Close, belonginge to Labouma I 
farme ia one dayworke, and had in it (this yeare) 30 grasse J 
cockes, which weare a very greate loade. 

Other shorte Remembrance.s. 
That peece or parcel! of grownde in the Cunnigarth which is 
called Akani-garth, and payeth tythe, is not (as many suppose) 
all those three landea compassed in betwixt the two bardies ; 
but onely one of them, hmited by the breadth of Leonard 
Goodales orchard, and goinge direcktiy downe from the same ; 
for in that howse lived goodman Akam, to whome this close 1 
belonged. It is severed and knowne, by the banke on the ' 
North side, and by a bryer-bush, and an ash tree on the South 
side. The tythe of the Carre was taken (this yeai-e) for II. i 3a. 
id., and by that party letten to another for 21. Is. 8d., and hee 
that tooke it, had of the teend, fower loades of hey. When 
wee ledde hey, wee ledde constantly five loades a day with 
every waine. One mower will mowe as much grasse as shall 
come to a loade and an halfe ; and one good spreader will 
spreade as much in one day as a mower will cutte in aixe, 
Looke howe many heymakers yow^ have, and yow may expeckt 1 
that there shall bee soe many goode loades raked and cocked in 
a day, as they are in number. 

Op Harvest Workes, and first of Shearinge. 
Wee beganne to sheare masaledine this lOth of August, 
beinge Thursday ; those that sowe cleane rye beganne to sheare 
the 12th of August ; wee made an ende of our masaledine in. 
fower dayes, and beganne to sheare wheate Uie 26th of August, 
beinge Thursday, 1641, which wee finished in two dayes. The 
best sort of men-shearers have usually 8rf. a day, and are to 
meate themselfes ; the best sorte of women-shearers have (most 
commonly) 6d. a day; yett if wee have any shearing- work e to 
doe after that wee are begunne to mowe, and chance to take of 
any men from niowinge to shearfn^e, wee ai'e to give them 
mowers wages, viz.: lOJ. a day, if they hee such as canne 
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mowe ; and, againe, if it bee att such a time when wee have 
others imployed aboiite niowinge ; otherwise wee shoulde doe 
them an injury, if wee shoulde take tliem from theire company, 
and not make them equall to those in wages whome they can 
equallize in worke. 

Those that binde and stooke are likewise to have 8d. a day ; 
for bindinge and stookinge of winter-come is a man's labour, 
and requireth as much and rather [more] ability and toyle then 
the other. Shearers tooles are onely sides, mdeaae the landes 
bee infeckted with thistles, and then both shearers and hinders 
have needs to bee armed with gloves, A good shearer* will 
aheare (constantly) 10 stookes of winter-come in a day ; yett 8 
atookes (a peece) is aa much as yow can well expeckt from or- 
dinary shearers ; allthough {on the other side) I have oftentimes 
heard of five shearers whoe have in one day shome fower-score 
stookes. It is usuall for one man to binde and stooke after 6 
or 8 shearers, and sometimes after 10, and I have knowne the 
man that hath bounde and stocked constantly after 13 shearers. 
I have knowne a dozen ordinary shearers sheare fower landes in ' 
a day, in the Demaine flatte that lyeth (in the Middle Fielde) 
betwixt Keldy-gate and the Spellowe-heada ; for in fower dayea 
the said dozen shearere finished the aaide flatte, and there is in 
it 14 through landes and two gares ; one haife of the said flatte 
beinge (that yeare) sowne with massledine and the other with 
eleane wheate. There was on this flatte 30 stookes on a lande, 
one with another ; the best sort of sides are 5d. a peece, the 
ordinary sorte are 3d. a peece ; and in choosinge of a side, yow 
are to holde them against the light, and are to see that they bee 
well toothed ; and if soe bee they wante noe teeth, yow neede 
not care howe small the teeth bee ; yow are likewise to minde 
that they bee large, and well casten ; and then for sharpinge 
and giindinge of them, yow are neaver to grinde them on that 
side the teeth are cutte on, but allwayes on the smooth side. 
Wee allowe the wives and children of those that worke with us 
to gleane, soe longe aa wee are shearinge, and on the landes with 
them ; but soe soone aa shearinge is done, and wee fall to mow- 
inge, wee suffer them to gleane noe more till such time as all 
bee iedde ; whearefore our manner is, soe soone as all is shorne, 
to liire two to trayle the sweathrake, and gather that togeather 
to the atooke-sides which was scattered in shearinge. Wee 
r suffer any such to gleane as wee finde able, and unwil- 



* The ooimtry people Btill firmly believe, that nnleBa tie ehcBrer cuts himself the 
first time he hoadlea the sickle, he will nerer bo expert at that implement. It is 
perhaps luueceaeary to remark that liie wnrd gbearcrs is never applied iu ihi^ Xnrlli 
to shoop-shearers. They are "elippera." 
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linge, to "worke ; and as for traylinge of the sweathrake, we9 
aUwaycB appointe those that wee finde most unfitte for other 
labor. In shearinge wee usually sette 5, C, or 7 sliearers to a 
lande, but most commonly 6 on a lande ; .yett I have knowne 4t 
men-shearers on a lande whoe have shome as mucli as one man 
could possibly binde and stooke ; sometimes 8 on a lande. 
Amongst shearers the one of the furres is called the fore-furr^ 
and the other the hinder-fiirre ; sometimes they make the one 
the fore-fuiTe, and soraetimes the other, but the furre on your 
lefte hande is the best for the fore-furre ; for then the come fall- 
eth tlie fittest for the hande, and the best for cutting, and like- 
wise the best for those that are rowliuge : yow ahoulde aliwayes 
putte the weaker and worst shearers into the fore-furi'e, because 
there they take the least breadth ; and the strongest and ablest 
of your diearers yow slioulde aliwayes putte to the ridge, be- 
catisB there the come is rankest and strongest ; and then those 
that are of the middle sorte will bee the best in the hinder 
furre. In shearinge yow are aliwayes to observe what way the 
come hanges and yeeldes with the heade, and yow are to aheare 
that way, and this is called foUowinge of the come ; but on the 
contrary yow are neaver to sheare against the corne, that is, 
when the heades of the come bende towardes yow ; the like is 
to bee observed in mowinge. It is aliwayes best shearinge upp 
the hill, for to sheare downe the hill is very troublesome, and ill 
for the backe. Shearers ought aliwayes to make bandes, and it 
is an use Avith some of them to pull theire bandes, but it is 
the bettei- for the binder to have liis baudes made of come that 
is cutte ; when they are aboute makinge of bandes they hange 
theire sides on theire left shoulder. The best sheai-ers are 
those tliat can rowle, for they take thrice as much as 
those that take onely what they can gripe in theire handea 
and noe more ; the next good shearer is hee that taketh a good 
handfuU att every cutte, for some theire are that will take as 
much att one dinte as others will doe at three ; others there are 
againe that will take but a little att once, for feare of over- 
gripinge and straininge theire hande ; some men they have a 
tricke to treade upon it, and women to laye theire legge over 
it, and keepe it downe with theire coates ; for the more it 
yeeldeth from them the better it is to sheare ; yett for men to 
treade upon every peece they cutte is an hinderance to theire 
labour. If the mominge bee faire, yow are to call the shearers 
togeather, and to goe with them to field, by seaven of the clocks; 
and they are not to leave worke till after sunne-sette, unlesae 
the unseasonablenesse of the weather drive them hoame. If 
the mominge bee wette and mislinge, your best way will bee to 
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stay at hoame, till yow see tlie day alter, for come tliat is wette 
bownde up is halfe undone ; and by doinge thua yow may im- 
ploy your folkea atfc hoame aboute other necessary businesBea ; 
and if it doe not brighten up tilltowardea noone, your beat way 
will bee to lette your owne folkes dine betimes att hoame, and 
then it shall bee accounted but far halfe a day with those that 
worke with yow by daytaile. It is good to bee dealinge with 
come aa soone as possibly yow may, or dare ; that if yow chance 
to bee interrupted with wette weather, you may not thereby 
bee caaten quite behinde ; whearefore the cheife thinge in an 
husbandman is to laboui- both by sowinge soone, and bkewJae 
by all other meanes, that hee may have a timely harvest ; for 
one day aboute the middle of August dryeth aa much as three 
or fower in September. When come la fully ripe, and not in- 
feckted with weedes, it neede not atande above a weeke in the 
stooke to harden ; but if it bee either greenish, or softe, it 
woulde atande nine or tenne dayes afore it jjee- I w ild e . ■ 'fb ers __ 
shoulde bee in everie stooke 12 aheatfesTMid theire manner in 
stookinge of w^inter come is to aette nine of the sheaves with 
theire arses downe to the grownde, and theire toppes caven up 
soe that they stande just fower aquare, havinge three sheaves 
on every side, and one in the midst ; and then doe they take 
the other three sheavea that remaine, and cover the toppe of 
the standings sheavea ; and they (most commonly) lay the arses 
of the thi'ee sheaves towards the worke-folkes, and the heades 
or toppes of the sheaves backwards towards the place wheare 
they peganue. 

If winter come bee fully ripe, and cleane without weeda, it 
is usually sayd and founde to bee stooke and bushell, and 
sometimes more ; whearefore a good husband will allwayes 
aske, when they are first begunne to sbeare, if come bee cleane, 
ripe, and rise well, that is, come up thicke and ranke ; and 
Blaine liee will aake if the stookea rise thicke or rise well, i.e., 
if they stande thicke ; for this is the usual phraise hereabouts. 
Those tliat are experienced desire that theire rye hange blacke 
out of the eai'e, and that theire wheate hee indifferent well 
hardened ; for then they say that as soone as it is inned, it will 

Igrinde on a mill ; and likewise that it will yeeld well to the 
bushell when it is not cutte to soone, for then it neither pinetli 
nor ahi-inketh ; and besides it bleedeth better in the thrashinge 
then tiiat which is cutte afore it bee fully ripe. Many have 
alledged that Wliite- wheate is the best to imingle and sowe 
with rye, and that it will bee the soonest ripe ; but wee finde 
experimentally that Kentish wheate is the best, or that which 
(hereahonts) is called Dodde-reade ; and liesiden it is a larger 
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For Leadinoe op Winter Corne. 
Wee leade in our winter come usually with three waines, 
allowinge to each waine two iblkes, viz., a forker and a loader ; 
and theire implements which they are to carry to field with 
them is a waine-forke and a wainerake ; theire waiueforke 
should bee in length aboute two yardes and a quarter, and 
theire wainerakes have (for the most parte) theire shaftes made 
of aaugh, theire heade of seasoned ashe, and theire teeth of 
iron ; theire teeth are aboute fower ynches in length, and in 
number allwayes either 9 or 10, but waine raikes have, for the 
most parte, 10 teeth a peece ; some wainerakes there are that 
have theire teeth made of woode, and yett this is not soe usualL 
If two of an equall strength goe with a waine, the leader ought 
then to teame the waine ; but if theii'e bee difference in theire 
strength, then the stronger shoulde both forke and teame. 
Those that are forkers are to bee forewarned that they rake 
cleane such places wheare the rakins are layd togeather, and 
likewise tlie staddles of the stookes, after that they have given 
up the stookes. It is an errour in many husbandmen to srake 
winter come that is shome ; for that which is thus gathered 
togeather will hardly suffice to pay him his wages that trayleth 
the sweath-rake, and, besides, a fewe of those rakins will serve 
to blacken and spoyle a greate deale of better come ; for the 
Bweathrake ruhbeth the rakins soe against the grownde that 
they are allwayes dirty, dusty, and foule ; yette in oates and 
barley it is a thinge most necessary to see that landes bee well 
raked, by reason of the greate quantity of come that is scat- 
tered, either through the naughtiness of the mowers cradle, or 
else through the sluggishnesse and carelesanesse of those that 
gather after. Duringe the time of our loadinge of come we 
have allwayes one abidinge on the inowe, which is uHually the 
foreman, whose office is to mowe' and place the sheaves aright, 
and allsoe to treade when the waines are absent. It is a good 
way to speak to the foreman, afore you beginne to leade, to 
see that the waines bee well greased, aud alsoe to have five 
waines made ready, that yow may allwayes have one in readi- 
nesse, for feare that some chance to miscarry or bee defecktiv^,, 



' It may lio tmuecessary to draw attention to tie fact that the word " i 
■which ie afill used in this sense, does not here mean "to out with s seythc," hut U 
"adjust, arrange." A good many hints as lo the veied question of the priority S(9 
invention of attribiUei (verbal words), or inbataneea (noims), may be gathered frMttj 
the language of this troatiao. " 
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and tiius doinge yow shall neaver bee in dainger of loosing a 
good opportunity, or aeekinge tbe implements when you shoulde 
use them. Wee neaver sowe winter come but on our clayes ; 
and therefore, whearesoever our winter corae groweth, our 
waines leade constantly aixe and seaven loades a peece every 
day, for they usually gette each of them a loade ledde afore 
breakfa-st time. Wee use neaver to lay on above three course 
of winter come on a waine ; and therefore those that have 
good draughts will endeavour to lay her out both in length and 
breadth ; for it is an usuall thinge with those that have good 
furniture and strong cattle, to lay on att a loade, 14 stookea of 
cleane wheate ; 15 stookes of masaledine, and 16 stookes of 
cleane rye ; but as for those whose draughts are weake, and 
wheare force is wantinge, there they neaver use to carry above 
12 .stookes of shome come ; as for winter come that is mowne, 
it is much heavyer ; but it is not an usuall thinge to mowe 
winter come, unlesse it bee when it is very thinne or else very 
shorte. The greate roomesteade in the northende of the rye- 
bame" helde all our winter come this yeare, which was in all 
45 loades of shome corne, viz. ; 22 of maasledine, and 23 of 
cleane wheate ; which 45 loades filled it up to the very toppe, 
and weare as much as could possibly be layed iji that room- 
Bteade. Those that goe with the waines are to bee forewarned 
that they neaver come imtyed, for feare of shootinge or scatter- 
inge ; secondly, that they loose tbeire bande or cart-rope att 
the barne-doore, afore they goe in ; thirdly, that they take out 
tbeire forkes and rakes out of the waines arse, leaat they bee 
broken with tuminge and twininge in the bame ; fourthly, 
that they give to theire cattle of the rakins of loose come, and 

• The haver-bom, wcntionpcl in iJie " Short RememlininceB" neit following, held 
altogether eighty- four loads. Whs this rje-bsro the liu^ "Tilhe-bom" of the 
inlerioc otvb'uii o. represenlatinn ia given elsewhere ? It iaaupported entirely upon 
its framework of timber, the brick walla (formerly of wnttJcs and mnd) having been 
added only to keep out the wet, and not as a aupport. Common sa these hams were 
once, they am now extremely scarce. Tbe widui of that at ElEosweU in It yoj^ 
the length, nortli and south, 30 yordB, the height of the west wall ia 3 yards, that of 
the east 8 feet, the inside height, from the floor to the ridg:e, 9 yorda. It is said to 
liave extended even farther towards ibo south, a belief which the appearance of tbo 
ground and of tbo exterior of tbe barn juatifles ; inasmuch as tbe north wall is of 
brick aod S (cot high, the thatched roof sloping down to meet it, while tho south end 
ii tiUfnl np with wood and rises perpendicularly up to the ridge of the roof. There 
are Ave interior props at an interval of six yards ; and, therefore, its original length, 
if tho tradition of the place may be credited, woa 42 yards. On two of these inte- 
rior props is carved tho date of Ute building, 1607. It has large folding doors, ar a 
porlc-coeAeri, and u many as six loaded waggons have been safely housed at one 
*iie on a wet night. Set Archseobwa, voL xii., p. 27 S, ia the Survey of Biidling- 
n Priory, " Itm there ys on the Northsjde of Uie same Bame yarde a veryfayre 
nmp. contevnine in length Est and West cxvij paces and in brcddith xxvij pac'a 
" " * faundrpit m'ks. and so vt v* nffnrnr! fiw "' 
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not of the whole slioaves. The foreman is to bee forewarned l 
that he seeke out three or fower pikeatowera aforehande, and ] 
some keyes and false ahelvinges ; secondly, that hee lay strawe < 
in the bame floore, wheare the waiiie wheeles are to goe, to J 
prevent the wheeles from breakinge and raysinge the floore-jS 
thirdly, that bee have a blocke ready to lye afore the wheeles.^ 
and fourthly, that in mowinge hee neaver lye out his sheavaS 
beyonde the balkes but rather witliin the balkes ; for to Iy»,« 
them out eaven with the balkes is a meanes to keepe the mowQ'l 
from aattlinge soe well as otherwise it woulde doe. 

For Mowinge of Haver. 

Mowers are to have lOd. a day ; and outliggera, or those that 
gather after them, have usually Qd. a day ; binders and stookers 
have (for the most parte) 8d. a day. Our usuall custome is , 
(after that wee are begunne to aheare) to sende to Malton, and -' 
there to hire Moore-folkes the Satterday foUowinge ; wee ( 
usually hire fower mowers ; three binders, which wee often- 
tim€s employ aboute atookinge alsoe, or forkinge of a waine ; 
and usually one boy, for an outligger, or to serve to trayle the 
sweathrake. They weare wont, in former times, to hire att 
Malton good and able mowers out of the Moores for 2s. 2d. and 
2a. id. a weeke and finde them meate, drinke, and lodginge; 
they used likewise to hire there, able younge followers, forbind- 
inge and stookinge, for ^(id. a weeke and theire meate ; and | 
boyes, for lyinge out and traylinge of the sweathrake, for 15d. 
a weeke and theire meate ; but nowe of late wee give to oar 
mowers 3«., and finde them meate and drinke ; Mid to the bind- 
ers wee hire there 2s. id. ; and for outhggera 2Qd. a weeke, and 
meate, drinke, and lodginge. llie foreman is to sette them up ' 
boardes for bedsteades, and to lay in strawe ready against that 
time ; they usually make three beddes i-eady for them in the 
folkes chamber ; and if there bee any more, they make the rest ' 
in the- bame, killne, or some other convenient bowse for that 
purpose. 

In mowinge of haver, yow are to provide for every mower an ' 
outligger, or one to gather after him, as yow are alsoe to doe in 
all the grainea that are to bee raowen ; yow are to allowe but 
one binder to three aythes, unlesse your oates bee exceedinge 
ranke and stronge, and then it will bee aufficient for one binder 
to binde after two aythea, or howesoever for two binders to 
binde Up five sweathes. One stooker will stooke after two 
binders or sixe sytlies, and oftentimes after seaven or eight leyea, 
if the binders favour him but eoe farre aa to throwe all his 
sheaves to one lande, hut wee seldome desire to have them. 
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Btooke after above stxe sythes. Come eythea Lave allwayea 
cradles, for canyinge of the come bandaomely to the Bweath- 
IwJke. Yow may knowe a good mower of come by these pro- 
perties followinge. 

1. Hee takea a good breadth, as, for example, I have knowne 
two good mowers whoe have cutte one of our broade landes a 
foote and a lialfe beyond the ridge continually, 

2. Hee lyeth hia sythe well downe, or (as they say) hee lyeth 
her neare the groAOTide, and cutteth rounde and eaven att pointe 
and att heele, that it is allmost inipcwsible to come after him 
and finde how^e hia sweath hsih gone. 

3. Hee aettes his come well, which is a greate ease to those 
that gather after him ; and not, aa many bad mowers doe, (and 
especially when they make over much haste) throwe the come 
soe behinde them that, when the come is layd in bande, one 
can acarce tell which is the heade and which is the arse of the 
Bheafe ; and this kinde of mowinge is both an hurt to the come, 
and like-wise to the outliggere. 

A good outligger is knowne by followinge close unto him that 
siiee gathereth Mter, and likewise by raakinge of her bandes ; 
for some outhggers twine theire bandes, and others againe make 
them of pulled come ; they may make them well enough either 
way, but .such as doe not make stronge bandes are much to bee 
blamed, for good bindinge is one of the piincipaU and chiefe 
thinges that an husbandman ought to regarde, and looke unto, 
viz. ; that his come bee harde and fast tyed, for otherwise it is 
noe better than rakina ; and it ia a thinge impossible to binde 
fest, if the bandes bee not good 

In cuttinge of grasse they mowe atlwayes outwards, because 
theire sweathbalke shoulde not bee against the standing grasse, 
and soe hinder him that cometh next ; but in mowinge of come 
it is otherwise, for they mowe allwayes into the come, and that 
onely to sette it well against the standinge come, for the ease 
of those that gather after them. 

An outUgger carryeth but onely one loome to the field, and 
that ia a rake, which is called an outligginge rake, or a gather- 
inge rake ; tins rake hath usually sixe wood teeth, and some of 
them but five ; the teeth are alhnost sixe ynches longe ; the 
shafte is of saugh, and the head and teeth of seasoned ash. 

Outhggers are allwayes to turne theire faces towardes tlie 
atandinge-corae, holdinge theire right hande underneath the 
rake, and layinge theire left hande above ; for theire left hande 
is to bee ahoute the middle of the shafte, and theire right 
hantle higher up towards the toppe of the shafte ; and soe are 
they (for theire owne ease) to throwe downe theire bandes in. 
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tlie mid-way, and to rake balfe the eheafe up to tke bande, and' 
floe to goe beyonde the bande and to bringe the other halfe 
downe ^Lckewarda ; and aoe need they not to trouble thiimselves 
with liailinge on soe much att once. 

It is a greate furtherance to mowers when oatea stands 
atreight that they juay luowe rounde aboute them ; otherwise, 
when the wind is bigge then are they faiue to fetdi them nil 
one way, and that m a greate losae of time ; for if they shoiolde 
not foDow the come, and goe with the winde, the oates woulde 
ahpe and dui'ze extreamely with the cratQea 

A goode mower will mowe fower acres of oates in a day : but 
usually three. One of the longe Wandill landes is accounted 
full two acres. The longe Wandills are the 12 landea in the 
east field, which lye betwixt Stygate flatte and Megdoore fiatt^ 
wheareof 8 belong to the West hall, and 4 to Labome farme ; 
wee have had those 12 landes mowen in one day with 7 good 
mowers ; I have knowne Stygate flatte mowne in one day with 
8 mowers, and the Spellowe flatte ia not altogeatber 5 day- 
workes. 

Oates are a graine that may bee cutte greener than any other 
white come, because they will ripen and come on in the stooke; 
and, besides, if the fore-ende of them bee not taken aomethinge 
neare the way, the hinder ende of them will shake afore yow 
can gette to mowe them. 

Oatea are a graine that are longe afore they ahoote, that yow 
woidde oftentimes thinke that your barley wou de bee aJore 
them, but when they once beginne to sboote they wilt streight- 
way after be^nne to fleeken, and bee ripe on a suddaine. 

It ia a very rare thinge to see oates ripe kindely. for usually 
the ridges will bee ripe and ready to shake when the fnrres are 
greene ; and therefore wbeare the come ripeth kindely and all 
alike, it is an argument that there hath beene a good seedsman, 
whose care hath beene to give the ridges a thicker seede than 
the fuxres. 

In some places againe yow shall finde come to come up very 
tbicke in some partes of the lande, and in other places little or 
nothing att all ; and thereby you may conjecture that such a 
seedsman doth overstride hia cast, and thereupon cometh the 
lande to bee hopper-galde. 

In a moiate and kmdely summer oates wiU proove lai^e and 
well headed ; and in a <h^uglity and unkindely aummer they 
will usually proove shorte, and oftentimes sudi weake oates that 
they can scarcely bee gotten mowen, theire ataUcea, stemmes or 
blades ai-e aoe feeble that they will yeeld utd wayer to wid fro 
from the sythes. 
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Lande tliat ia well raaniiured and in hearte, will bringe come 
farre faster forewarda then tliat which is bare and out of hearte ; 
for I have knowne bare ciay lande which hath had greene bar- 
ley when all the better lande waa mowne and most parte of the 
come ledde. AVhen w^ee have a fiatte of good chinnell-oatea, 
that are large and well headed, wee imually lay them in a roome- 
efceade by tlieroselves, and reserve them as choise seede for the 
olayea ; as wee did (this yeare) the oates that came of the Dog- 
hill flatte. 

For Thailinge op the Swkathhake. 
A sweathrake is ace called for that it raketh a, whole mowera 
Kweath att once ; for as an ordinary mower taketh a broade lande 
att fower sweathea, soe doth hee that traileth the sweathrake 
take a whole lande att twice goinge up and twice downe, A 
sweatlirake hath usually 33 teeth, sometimes but 32, and aorae- 
times againe 37 or 38 ; the teeth are of yron, the heade of sea- 
BOoed ash, and the shafte usually of saugh ; betwixt the two 
eraininges of the rake shafbe they tye a atringe, which they can 
lappe aboute and make as longe and as shorte as they Hat, and 
then to the ende of that stringe or bande they fasten a broade 
halters headstall, which they putte aboute theire neckes like a 
paire of sword-hangers, and soe traile the rake therewith. 
Wheare the oates have beene steare, and much scattered, theire 
they lye downe theire rakina att every atooke ; but wheare they 
are thinne and little scattei-ed, theire they carry them to each 
other atooke, imlesse it bee wheare tythe is to bee payd, and 
there every stooke must have his due of the rakins. A good 
raker will rake eight acres in a day, for wee account it an easy 
thinge for one good raker to rake the Megdoore flatte in fower 
dayes. Doghill fiatte served fower rakers a whole day. Wee 
bave constantly (for oates) two i-akers, and sometimes three, if 
aeede aoe require. Fower rakers will hardly finde three waines 
imployment. 

For Leadinge of Oates, 
Wee leade haver, constantly, with fower waines, aUowinge to 
every waine two folkes, viz. : a forker and a loader, for when 
you are to provide a wainerake to carry to field with them ; for 
in loadiuge they first give up the atooke, then doe they (with 
theire forke) putte togeather and give up that which ia gathered 
togeather.with the sweathrake ; then lastly they sticke downe 

I theire forke and take theire wainerake and gather togeather all 
that which is scattered' aboute, and likewise that which is lefte 
in the ataddle-stead wheare the atooke atoode. They lye on 
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(most commonly) fower course of haver, and those tliat have 
good draughts and not forre to cany theire loades, will often- 
timea lye on five course aboute the waine. They will lye on 
(att fewer course) 28 etookes of ehorte and small haver, but 20 
or 22 Btookes of large or loggery haver will bee a sufficient 
loade. 

Wee beganne to mowe oates (this yeare) the 23d of August, 
and gotte all downe (with sixe mowers) in thirteene dayes : wee 
begaime to leade oates the 6th of September, and gotte all ledda 
(with fower waines) in sixe whole dayea. 

Wee ledde constantly 6 loades of haver with a waine, till wee 
came beyond Megdoore flatte ; and then 5 loade a day with a 
waine till wee came beyond Doghill flatte ; and wee ledde 
usually 4 loade a day when wee fetched it as farre as the Dale- 
bottomes. Doghill flatte had in it (this yeare) fifteene good 
loades of haver. 

Other shorte Remesibrances. 
The furthest roomestead in the haver-bajne next the east, 
holdeth 34 loadea, the middle roomestead or that which is next 
unto it, holdeth 26, the hither roomestead 24 loades, viz. : that 
which ia next the thresliinge place ; I have knowne allmoat 
tenne score quarters of oates tlu^shed out of these three roome- 
steads, when they weare well mowed and well filled with good 
free oatea that bledde well. Aboute the beginninge of Septem- 
ber, our Moore folkes and all tbose tnat worke in the 
fieida are called in, and breakeiaet afore aeaven of the clocke, 
and are usually in the field and att worke by seaven, or soone 
after, if the momirge bee faire ; and they usually worke (att 
this time of the yeare) halfe an houre after sunaette, or very 
neare ; if the mominge bee misty and dewy then they goe not 
tiU after seaven halfe an houre. After that wee are begunne to 
leade haver, wee have usually two on the mowe, viz. : tbe fore- 
man and a boy, whoe, in the absence of the waines, dresse and 
make cleane the roomesteads, remove things out of the way, 
fey up dursed come, and lye atrawe on the floores ; and then, 
by this heipe, the come is well mowed, and the waines not 
hindered. If the mominge bee faire, the waines are yoaked by 
seaven of the clocke (aboute the be^nninge of September) and 
not afore, because of the dewea ; and then doe they fetch every 
waine a loade afore they come to breakefast ; but when they 
leade the wolds, and fetcli it as farre as Doghill flatte, then doe 
they yoake att sixe a clocke or aboute sun-rise, and then will 
they bee heare againe att breakefast aboute eight of the clocke, 
and sometimes halfe an houre afore ; and then, for loosinge, tha 
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waine that is teamed within a quarter or halfe an houre after 
sunsette is to goe againe, if the night hee faire and the moona 
likely to give light. Our usnall course is when wee have 
"brought up the farre roomestead aa high aa the balke, to leave 
it that it may settle, and beginne on a lowe raowe, that the 
waines may not bee soe longe in teaminge, and then when that 
is brought up allmost as high as the others, wee sette (att night) 
the last, or .perhappa the two last wainea, to the mowe brest, 
and leave thsm unteanied till the mominge i and then in the 
mominge when our folkea are all togeather, and that wee have 
force enough, then doe wee throwe from the waine to the fore- 
mowe, and from that to the backe-mowe ; and thus doe wee 
every night with our last waine, and then in the mominge gette 
it teamed backewarda, till the backemowea bee finished It is 
a greate furtherance to have one to teame the waines whilea 
that the wainefolkes are att breakefast and dinner, for by this 
meanes there is allmost an houres time gained for eveiy waine. 

For Mowinge of Barley. 
Wee beganne to mowe barley this 9th of September, beinge 
Thursday, IGil ; and wee had constantly 8 or 9, and sometimes 
10 Mowers. The rea.son why wee had so many was because 
wee stayed aomethinge longe afore wee gotte an ende of our 
oates ; that our barley ripened soe altogeather that wee scarce 
knewe wheare to begiEme for the ripest ; the reason why it 
came so altogeather was because the mannured lande was laste 
aowne, which shoulde have beene sowen first ; for come that is 
Bowne on lande that ia in hearte. will aUwayea hee sooner ripe 
then that which is sowne on bare lande. Our barley ripened 
(this yeare) very kindely and all alike ; the onely fault was slaine 
come ; which was not much. When your barley is infeckted 
with slaine come yow must endeavour by all meanes possible to 
leade it dry ; for if it bee diy gotten, the blackenesa will dust 
out, and in feyinge blow away with the winde ; otherwise, if it 
bee wette gotten, it will blacken, and colour the come soe that 
it will be a greate hinderance to it in the saile. Yow may 
knowe when barley is ripe, for then the eares will crooke eaven 
downe, and the awnea stande out stiffe and wide asunder. If 
^^ barley bee fully ripe, and without greenea, yow may venture to 
^^L leade it after that it may have stoode two dayes in the stooke. 
^H It is no pointe of good husbandry to sowe barley on lande that 
^H ia exceedinge fatte, for lande may be too fatte for barley, viz. : 
^H such clay-Iande as is newely riven forth, and such bai-Iey will > 
^H come upp very tliicke and raiike, and usually full of weedes, the 
^H etemme will bee stronge and ateare. and the barley itselfe 
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sloumie and not pubble ; wliearefore the beat way is to sowe 
wheate and rye on such lande, and especially lye. When wee 
mowe barley wee provide for eveiy two Sytliea a binder, im- 
lease it be wolde-barley that chance to bee very thinne, and then" 
a good binder will binde after three leyea willingly ; and if the 
barley be very ranke, if theire chance to bee 9 Sythea, the 4 
binders will not refuse to binde up the odde sweath amongst 
them. Wee allowe one stooker usually to 3 binders or 6 
Sythes, and oftentimes a painfull fellowe will not refuse to 
stooke after 7 or 8 Sythea, if the binders will but doe soe much 
as throwe him in the sheaves ; yett usually when there is above 
7 Sythea, wee provide two stookera ; and if there bee 9 Sythes 
that wee bee forced to provide two stookera, then perhappa wee 1 
make one of them to binde up the odde sweath, and stooke I 
after three lejes. They usually stooke barley as they doe 
wheate and rye, viz. : nine sheaves sette togeather in three rowes, 
being pei-feckt square as they stande ; then doe they take the 
other tliree sheaves, and first cover the toppes of the lune stand- 
inge sheaves with two of them, and then doe they lay the third 
above the uppermost two, and (as it weare) betwixt them ; and 
this aerveth to shoote of raine. Others againe will take 10 
barley sheaves and sette 5 against 5 as they doe in windrowe- 
stooke, and then will they take the two sheaves that remaine, 
and (with them) cover the toppes of the 10 standing sheaves, 
makinge the arses of the 2 sheaves meete aboute the middle of 
the stooke, and the toppes of them goe slantinge all alonge the 
toppes of the standinge sheaves. Others, againe, when barley 
is loggeiy, and fuU of greenea, will sette it windrowe stooke, 
viz. : sise sheaves agai^t sixe, as they doe ailwayes in stook- 
inge of haver, and this is the best way for welkinge of the 
weedes, and for hardeninge of come in the stooke when it is 
mowne afore it bee fully ripe. The Demaine iiatte in the 
Middle field lyinge betwixt the Bricke close and Keldie gate 
had in it (this yeare) very ranke and stronge barJey ; it was 11 
good day workes and rather more ; it had in it just 40 loadea of 
sheafe-come, besides rakins. If a mower have a good and stiff 
Syth, bee may mowe (with as much ease) amongst ranke bar- 
ley as other, if it stande atreight, and bee not trilled, neyther 
with the winde, nor with cattle-feete. Wee gotte all our barley 
mowne (this yearej ^ ^^^ dayes and an halfe, and made an 
ende of mowinge this 16th of September. It is noe pointe of 
good husbandry to lye such barley aside for seede as is eyther 
mowebumt, or hayth much slaine in it ; for eyther you shall 
finde a wante in your increase, or else much infeckted with 
slaine come ; neyther ought yow to slippe chainginge of your 
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seede once in fower or five croppea ; as for thi'ee croppea yow 
may venture your owne barley well enough, because of your 
three severall fields whearin it ia to bee sowne ; but it is ob- 
sei'ved in wlieate, that if the seed bee not chainged once in 
fower or five croppes. it will slay extreamely ; whearefore those 
tliat are experienced husbandnien will allwayes chainge theire 
wheate and barley every fourth, or, howsoever, for every 
fifth croppe ; allwayes observinge, likewise, to sowe theire best 
wolde-barley on theire clay-lande, and theire clay-barley on 
theire wolde-lande. 

FoH Tratlinge of the Sweathrake. 

Thoae that traile the Sweatlirake have usually 6d. a day, 
if they meate themselfes ; and if wee hire any boyes out of the 
Moores for that purpose which are of a good ability and strength, 
they have usually 22d. a weeke, and theire meate, and some- 
times two shillings. In rakinge of oates wee have usuaDy but 
two constant rakers, but in rakjnge of barley, wee have allwayes 
fower constant rakers, and oftentimes eight, when neede soe 
requireth. It is usuall sometimes to have odde rakers, as 5, G, 
or 7, but the beat way ia to have eyther 4 or eight, beeauae i 
■will take just a broade lande alonge with them. In rakinge of 
oates, 4 rakers will dispatch a broade lande att once, goinge up ; 
but in rakinge of barley, 4 rakers goe twice to a lande, viz. ; up 
and downe againe. When wee intende to leade our barley 
rakins with the sheaves, then doe wee sette on our rakers within 
a day or two after wee are begunne to niowe, and give them 
charge to leave theire rakins att the sides of the stookes, as they 
doe in rakinge of oates ; soe that wee may take up the sheavea 
and rakins togeather ; but when wee intende to lye the 
sheavea by themselfes, and the rakins by themaeJfes, then doe 
wee first leade away the stookes, and then sette on the rakers, 
and give them charge to leave theire rakins all on eaven rowes, 
quite crosse over the landes, from one side of the fiatte to the 
other ; and then doe wee usually sende fower women with 
waine-rakes to cocke tliem, and theire manner is to cocke the 
rakins of three lands all on one, viz. ; to sette theire cockes on 
the middle lande, and aoe to bringe the rakinges of the landa on 
either side to theire cockes on tlie middle lande, puttinge also 
two rowes into every cocke. 

When sweath-rake teeth are shorte and wome, they must 
shift often, viz. ; take out theire rake and make the teeth take 
holde in a newe place, which is nothinge else but to Hft up the 
rake, and lette it fall downe againe. Kakers are alsoe to bee 
forewarned to have a care that they neaver crosse the furre 
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with theire rake, for then doe they loose that in the fun'e which 
they have gathered togeather in the middle of the rake. The 
Demaine flatte in the Middle fields, lyinge betwixt the Bricke- 
olose and Keldie-gate, served eight rakers a whole day and 
rather more. 

For Lkaxiinge of Baelky. 
Wee leade barley constantly with fower waines. and they lye 
one of barley usually 4 course, and sonietunea five when the 
barley is very ahorte ; if the barley bee large and loggery, then 
18 atookes is as much as they can possibly carry with 4 courses 
about the waine, but if it bee shorte they will carry 28 stookes 
without rakins, of which perhappa the waine body will holde 5 
stookea. Wee had (this yeare) noe barley on tJie woldes, for 
wee sewe nothinge but onely our In-field, and therefore it 
beinge soe neare naud hoame, wee ledde constantly 7 loades a 
peece with our waines and sometimes 8, viz. ; with 4 waines 30 
loadea a day, and sometimes 32 ; whearof one or two of the last 
are allwayes sette to the mowe brest, and left unteamed till the 
next mominge. When wee leade rakins, eyther by themselves 
or with the aheavea, wee sende then allwayes three with a 
waine, viz. ; one to loade, one to forks, and one to rake after. 
There is in the Demaine flatte in the Middle fielde, betwixt the 
Bricke cloae and Keldie gate, 16 landes, which served (i women 
to rake and cocke a whole day and somewhat more ; they made 
of these 1 6 landea, 4 rowes of cockes, rakinge 4 lauds togeather, 
and puttings into everie cocke 3 overthwart rowes of rakinges, 
viz. ; three rowes goinge crosse over the said 4 lands ; and to 
some cockes they putte 4 rowes wheare they weare tliiune. 
There was of these 4 rowea of cockes 5 good loadea and aome- 
what more ; aoe that one may accoimt for 8 loades of sheafe- 
come to have one loade of rakinge, for there was in this flatte 
just 40 loadea of aheafe come. They loade rakins just as they 
doe hey, lyinge three course on a waine, and likewise rakinge 
the sides and sndes of the waine when they have dons. When 
the mominge is wette and dewy, they onely bringe the rakim 
togeather, and lette them lye all spread abroad to dry, afore 
they bee cocked ; and then sliake them on Ughtly. They use 
allwayes of those yron rakes with tenne teeth both to cocke 
rakins, and allsoe to rake after wainsa, for those are thought to 
rake the cleanest. Wee allwayes imploy the best of our out- 
liggers for cockinge of rakins. 

Fob Pullinge of Pease. 

Wee beganne to pull pease this 16th of September beinge 

Thursday, beinge the same day that wes gotte all mowne 
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barley. Sty-gate flatte served 15 pease-pullers three whole 
dayea and i-ather more. Our usuall maimer is to aette 5 pease- 
pullers to one broade lande, and aometimea but 4, if they bee all 
men ; and sometunes againe G on a lande. Wee imploy abuute 
tliis labour our mowers, bindersj and onely some of the ablest 
outliggers, wheare we thinke good. ■ The men have 8d. a day, 
and the women 6d. a day ; they usually make the right haude 
furre the farre furre, and therin goe usually women and the 
weakest sorte of them. When wee perceive mowinge to growe 
to an ende, then doe wee seeke out our pease-hookers, grinde 
them and lye them in readinesse, providmge for every one of 
our owne folkes one, and hkewiae reservinge 4 or 5 in store for 
such day-taOe folkea as have not of theire owne. The best 
time for pullinge of pease is in wette weatlier and dewy mom- 
ingea, for that may bee done beat att such times when the 
grownd is the wettest and softest ; then doe they come up by 
the rootes with most ease ; againe they pull the best when they 
are the most feltered togeather. Pesise-pullera allwayea lye one 
of theire handes viz. ; theire uppermost hand, juste on the ende 
of the shaile, holdinge it aoraethinge under the sLaile ; and 
theire nethermost hande they allwayes lye above the sbafte ; 
and soe strike they with theire hooke neare unto the rootes of 
the pease ; and soe strikinge they eyther breake the staJkea, 
cutte the staJkes, or else pulle tbem up by the rootea ; and 
then, ever as they strike, they rowle them on forwards, tum- 
blinge them over and over till there bee as many as they thinke 
sufficient for a reape, and then doe they parte them, and throwe 
by the reape. Pease-pullers are to bee admonished that in 
makinge of theire reapes, they allwayes observe to tumble them 
well over, and wrappe them up rownde, that they lye not flatte 
towardes the grownd ; for then doe they drinke up raine, and 
keepe longe wette and moist. They are likewise to bee fore- 
warned that they make not theire reapes too bigge, for then are 
they unweeldy and troublesome, both to forke to the waine, 
and likewise m>m the waine to the staoke ; and besides, if they 
gettfl any wefcte, then are -they longe erra they dry. They are 
alsoe to bee forewarned that they wrappe as fewe thistles and 
greenes amongst theire reapes aa possibly they can, and then 
the pease of themselves will bee soone welked and dry. Twelve 
pease reapes goe to a cocke, and 14 and sometimes 16 cockes to 
a loade ; but it is an unusuaU thinge to cocke pease, unlesse it 
bee wheare they pay tithe, and then they must of necessity bee 
cocked ; but our use and custome is to soe our pease allwayes 
on our Demaine flattes, and then are wee neaver troubled with 
cockinge of them, unleaae it bee to preserve them from dewes 
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and small showers ; for if theire come any great raines, then' I 
they are better uncocked then cocked, because then they ahail' I 
neede noe throwinge out, but soe soone as wee tinde the upi)er I 
side dry to gette them turned ; but if tlie upper side of the ' 
reapes bee wette, then is it a folly to tume them, because that 
is but to tume the dry-side upw^ards ; imlesse it bee after a 
longe wette season, soe that you are atfrayed that they will 
sproute and growe to the grownde as they lye, by reason of 
tieire longe lyinge moist. Our usuall mamier is to lette them 
lye 7 or 8 dayes on the landea, after they are pulled, to welke 
and diy, viz. ; three dayes afore they be turned, and the fourth 
day to tume them, and then to lette them lye a day or two 
longer, and the sixth or seaventh day to leade them, if it heft | 
feire. The manner is to tume pease with shorte forkes, such a " 
they use for tiftinge of hey, and on the mowes, aettinge twrf 1 
foikes to each lande, and throwinge the reapes up allmost ats '1 
high as the ridge of the lande on that side w^heare the wajnee \ 
are to come downe, but on the other side of the land but a httl^ J 
distance from the fiirre, because the reapes ahoulde not lye ovex'J 
close, but that the winde ahoulde come to dry them, if iheym 
chance to bee wette. Eight foikes turned allmost all Stygat*" 
flatte in one day. There was in Stygate flatte (this yeare) jusfej 
five score and tenne lotides, wheareof the Greate Helme' in theT 
Staggarth helde 43, the Helme in the Foregarth helde 23, and I 
there was 45 loadea which were stacked in the West hall East ' 
cloae which stacke was just 12 yards in length and sixe in 
breadth, and woulde have helde, easily, 50 loadea. Wee ledde 
pease constantly with 5 wainea, and each waine fetched hoame 
5 loades a day from Stygate flatte, (beinge a fortnight after 
Michaellmasae) ; wheareof one or two of the last weare allwayea 
aette to the atacke aide and left unteamed ; wee had yoaked all- 
wayes by that time w^ee coulde well see in the mominge. "' 
lye on usually fower courae of pease, if the reapes bee small and 
dry ; but if they be wette and lo^ery, then wee lye on but i 
three ; if the pease be very dry they 8ometime9 tye theire j 
waines, but if they bee anythinge wette, then they neJ 
to tye them. There allwayes goes two foikes with a pease- 
waine, viz. ; one to forke and one to loade ; and in loadinge of 
pease they allwayes lappe the reapea up rownde which they lye 
in the comers ; and for every course they lye on the waine, 
they lappe up two reapes for each comer, whearof the loader i 
makes one, and the forker makea the other belowe ; and givetii I 
it up ready made.'' 

" A halmB now generally holds the carta, aod gear ; and answcra the purpose of a 
cart shed. There atill remains at Elmawell a helme aneient ynougb to be one or 
those here mentioDed, One of much larger size waa pulled down thirty years ago, 

I" See more on this subject at a aubsequent page. 
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Other shorte Remembrances. 
It is UBiaall in some places (wheare the furres of the landea 
are deepe wome with raines) to imploy women, with waine- 
rakes, to gather the come out of the said hollow furres after that 
the aweathrakea have done. A good aoakinge shower aboute 
the latter ende of >Seiitember, or inunediately after harvest is in, 
doth much good, both in belpinge forward the MichaeUmasse 
springe, and besides, it ia said to lye come finely, that is, such 
corne as is sowne shortly after will lye fine and moist, w^hich 
will bee a meanes to make it come up the sooner. The landes 
are att this time of the yeare soft and heavy, whearetbre they 
goe allwayes to the farre ende of the landes with the empty 
waines, and loade homewards. Wee have constantly two folkes 
on the atacke, and oftentimes three, viz. ; the foreman to lye 
the courses ; another to lye the fillin gs and to fill after him, and 
the third to treade ; soe that hee that forketh the waine ia to 
stande on the stacke, and forke to the atacke and fillers," and 
when the scafibld ia made to stande there and forke them up to 
the toppe. When wee beginne a stacke on the grownde wee 
lay every course out fuiiher than other till the stacke bee more 
then two yards in height, and that is called lyinge out of a 
stacke to the eize, and then doe wee beginne to take it in againe 
by degrees ; and when it is somewhat more then fower yards 
jn height, then do wee putte in three board ends for one to 
stande upon and give up the reapes to the toppe. Our manner 
is neaver to lye any courses with the last two or three loadea 
that come in att night but to lye them all in the fillinge to keepe 
the stacke from wette, and then in the raominge to take them 
up againe and lye them when the waines are gone to the field. 
If wee chance to take over much compass for a stacke soe that 
finde that wee are like to wante pease wherewith to rigge 
it up. then are we glad sometimes to cutte of one of the endes 
of the stacke with an hey spade, takeinge of as much as wee 
thinke will serve our tume for toppinge up or rigginge of the 
same. That which is layd in the filhnge overnight to save the 
Btacke from wettinge is called boll-roakinge of a atacke, and 
that which is cutte of the stacke ende is called (for the most 
parte) a coupe-band. 

For Thatchinge of a Stacke. 

Wee aUwayes preserve eyther wheate or rye strawe in some 

house ende, wherewithall to thatch our pease stackes, for these 

ia an enor, aa any one roav flee ty ronsidcring what is the length of a 
n. The pasiaae miist be read thus, " he Ihot forktth tho waine is to stand 
TAINE, and forke to ^he stacke md fiUere ; and whea the scaSbld is mads, 
HE FlLLEBS u to Stande tbere and forke them up to the toppe." 
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two are the longest and beat atrawe for thatcliinge of stacked, 
and atrawe wherewith a workeman commeth the moat ridde ; 
and vow neede make no reckoninge which of thoae two it bee, 
for there ia noe difl'erence but onely that rye etrawe ia the more 
uauall, if it bee to bee had ; hut sometimes for wante of these 
wee have beene forced to hawme wheate and rye atubble and 
therewith to thatch our atackea, and then our manner ia to 
mixe haver-atrawe with it to make it cragge well, that is, to 
drawe out and lappe about the ende of the wiapes, to keepe 
them fast. Wee provide (for tliis labour) onely one to drawe 
out the stubble and lye it smooth in the bottle, and allaoe to 
serve the tiiatcher ; those that aerve have allwayea haver strawe 
lyinge beaide them, whearwith to make their bandea, and allaoe 
to mixe amongst the atubble. The thatcher lyeth on liis thatche 
noe lower than the eize, that is, wheare the atacke beginneth to 
come in ; and hee goeth up in height tiU hee come witMn a foote 
of the toppe ; but on the toppe of all hee layeth noe thatch, but 
onely loose strawe, which hee caUeth the rigginge ; and then 
doth hee twyne hey-bands, and cast over the stacke to keepe 
the said rigginge from blowinge away. 

In thatchinge of stackes, they thatch onely the sides, and 
neaver the endes, because the endes are layd out easily, by 
degrees, till tbey come to the very toppe of all. A good thatcher 
will in one day thatch a whole side of the stacke tliat standeth 
on the longe helme in the staggarth. Our usuall manner ia for 
the foreman to rigge our stackea, and then ia hee to have two 
to helpe him, viz. ; one to drawe out the stubble and make it 
into bottles, and another to give him the bottles and bandea up, 
and to make the bandea taut att the eize ; and his manner ia, 
first, to lay his atubble croase overth^art the ridge of the 
atacke, that the raine may runne downe, and then upon that 
doth hee lye more stubble eaven on the toppe of the ridge, 
thereby aupposinge that the bandes which goe crosse the 
fitaeke will have the more power to keepe it downe, and soe 
that which lyeth above to keepe that fast and finne which lyeth 
under it. Tliey make theire bandes usually eyther of hey or 
haver strawe, but most commonly of haver sti-awe, and att 
makinge of these bandes there are to bee two folkea, viz. ; one 
to sitte beside the strawe and feede the bande therewith, and 
another to goe backewarda with the rake to drawe forth and 
twyne the aame. Looke howe many yards the stacke ia in 
length, they make for every yard two bandes ; for the bandea 
are not to bee above hahe a yard asunder, whearof the two 
bandes that are nexte the endes of the ataoke have in eyther 
ende of them two peeces of wood tyed, to keepe the endes i 
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the stacke from risinge, and the rest of the bandea are all made 
feat att the eize. If the strawe or stubble lye farre from the 
stackes, then there will bee imployment for two folkes, viz. ; 
for one to drawe and make bottles, and for the other to carry 
and serve. Our etackea weare (this yeare) thatched with 
atiibble, and by reason of the shortnesse of the stubble, wee 
weare glad to mingle haver etrawe with it, whearof two parts 
of the bottles weare stubble, and the third part haver strawe." 

Other short Remembrances. 
Wlien wee finde our wliite come wette or greene, soe that 
wee feare that it will heate in the mowe, then doe wee drawe 
up a leape aboute the middle of each roomstead ; and soe by 
this meanes the storme getteth a vent by the leap-holes, whear- 
by the dainger of firinge is prevented, and the come allsoe 
much bettered. Aboute three weekes or a moneth after the 
Btackes are all covered, they will be much Battled, for that the 
bandes will blowe aside with the winde, and the rigginge blowe 
away, if you do not minde to pull the bandes downe starke, ajid 
tye them fast againe. 

OF BEES, AND HOWE TO ORDER THEM. 

The usuall time of beea swarminge and castinge is betwixt 
the 20th of May and the 10th of July, but e.ipeciaUy in the 
beginninge of June ; and theire usuall time of day is betwixt 
nine of tne clocke and three, but especially betwixt nine and 
eleaven, yett if the mominge bee faire, that they goe abroade to 
worke. and then a Httle shower come and bringe them hoame 
aboute noone, then they will rise assuredly soe soone as the 
guime breakes out againe and shines cleare. Aboute the 16th 
of May, you shall see the greate bees stirre abroade when the 
hives are good.^ Within a fortnight after the comminge 
abroad of the greate beea, that hive will cast, if it cast that 
yeare, milesse weather hinder. Bees will flourish and make 
profer of castinge fower or five dayes before tbey cast indeed, 
and that usually aboute halfe an houre after tenne, and hatfe 
an houre after one of the clocke. There is in most hives 17 or 
18 wreathes, whearfore the best way for spellinge of an hive is 
to putte in the two lowermost speUea aboute 4 wreathes from 
the bottome of the hive, and the two uppermost spelles just i 
wreathes above them ; but first of all, for tiftinge of a newe 
hive, you are to take an handfull of balme, and an hondfuU of 

* Bee more on tliatchiiiK in the ine: throe chiptera. 

i> The cDunby people in Doreetehire will yet cnU the coming out of the dronee 
■bout nODD, "to pli guit boei," 
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fennel], and halfe a meate disi^-^^g for'^.fcflnftiiBfnaltiatandsf 
oreame that you can gette, and .'v.coniiiitw (o dippe tbe fenneQ and 
baliae in the creame, and to rubbe iv^(,!i ol-he hive well. Iwfore yoa 
pntte in either the crowne-pinne or the s)j(---4— ..r^iigg- then are jow 
to make the crowne-pinne very rownde and titte for n, Q.thu crowia 
of the hive, that it may goe in very straite and hard ;*4ft and by 
this meanes it will keep both wette from goinge into thetuffe^? 
and the honey from runninge out, when you taie the hive and 
sette it on the crowne ; you are likewise to make the lower 
ende of the crowne-pinne small and shaiTje, and to have regard 
that it come allwayea somebhinge lower downe then the lower 
speUea ; then when the crowne-pinne and spellea are all putte 
in, yow are to rubbe them well with the baJme and fennell, aa 
you did the hive : then are yow to have in readinesse a sieve, 
a sheete, a pinne to sette open the mouth of the hive, and three 
or fower stalkes of muggerwarte to lye on the bough or plaoe 
wheare the bees light ; then are yow, first of all, to gette the 
grasse mowne away from the place wheare the bees hange ; 
fiien are yow to lay downe your sieve with the bottome up- 
wardea ; then are yow to cast the sheete over the sieve and to 
drawe it smooth ; then are yow to lay downe the pirme on the 
ridge of the sieve whear yow intende to make the mouth of 
your hive, then is one to take the hive and holde it just under 
and close to the bees, and another to shake the bough, that the 
bees may fall into the hive ; then are yow to sette downe the 
hive on the sieve, leavinge an open smoute for them to goe in 
just towards the South, and to cover the backside of the hive 
with the sheete, which you are to gather up and throwe over, 
on all sides but onely wheare you make the smoute ; then are 
yow presently to take the wormewood and lay it on the place 
wheare the bees hunge, and hkewise on all boughes neare to 
the place wheare they hghted ; and that will bee a meanes 
to make them goe well up into the the hive, Yow are not 
to remove the muggerwai-te for the space of fower dayes, for 
if yow doe it will bee a meanes to make them rise againe, 
although they perhapps hght not on the same place. Then 
after that they are well hived yow are to lette them stande tiH 
after sunaette, in that manner before yow remoove them to the 
place wheare yow [;Wov.ld have tJtem]. Many wiU (after that ■. . 
they have rubbed theire hives with balme, fennell and creame)' J 
cast and sprinkle in wheate flower, alledgiEige that it is a 
meanes to clagee the bees, and to make them abide better in 
the hive ; but that is founde to doe more Iiarrne then good, for 
it causeth the waxe to murle, and is a meanes that the beea. 
cannot give theire waxe aoe goode holde to the hive and spelles ; 
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but the best way is to lette them hange aboute halfe an houre 
afore yow hive them ; and by thia meanes they will bee soe 
wearyed and toyled that they will bee ipiUinge both to goa up 
and abide in the hive, TheJre principall delight, when they 
rise, 18 nutte-treea and filbert-treea ; yette, if there bee noe such 
for them to hglit on, they will hght on eyther appletree, peere- 
tree, or plumtree, thome or willowe ; the maimer is when they 
rise, either to whistle them or else to ringe on a bason. They 
will oftentimes, if they bee not watched, light on a bough, and 
hange all night ; and aometimea TPorke a coarabe on a bough ; 
and sometimes, when they have hunge a while, they will rise 
againe and fly into some boUowe tree, or perhapps into some 
bole in the thatch of an howae, and there remaiue and worke 
till the raine destroy them. The best way is to aette them all 
on aeverall stooles or boai'des, and that more than a yard from 
the grownde, allwayes regardinge that the mouth of the hive 
bee just towardea the twelve a clocke pointe, wheare they may 
[bee] neither too much molested with the droppinge of trees, 
neither too much shadowed with the boughea of trees ; but 
that they may partake both of the mominge and aftemoone 
atmne, viz. ; that howsoever the aunne may light on them 
before eight, and goe not of them till after five ; and then doe 
your bees stand well. Aboute the 10th of Marcli loobe to the 
dressinge of yonr hives, and bee sure to sette it downe just as 
yow take it up, bee sm^ then to give them free and large pas- 
sage, and after that remove them noe more, for feare of doinge 
much harme. Swarmes proove oftentimea aoe greate, that they 
will, att the very first hivinge, bee as lowe as the lower spellea ; 
and then if the weather bee anythinge kindely for them to 
worke in, they will, or, within a monethea space worke 
downe to the bottome of the hive, and then must yow give 
them an underlay. There is in an underlay usually five 
wreathes, viz. ; one for the hive to stande within, and fower 
belowe ; yow are to putte in an underiay two spellea, one croese 
another, and tliat three wreathes from the bottome, viz. ; 
betwixt the third and fourth wreath ; then are yow to anoynt 
them with fennell, balme and creame as yow doe your hives ; 
then when yow give an hive an underlay, yow are to stay till 
after supper that it beginne to bee darke ; and then to take up 
the hive easily, for breakings of the coambes or disquiettinge 
of the bees, and to minde to sette the bottome of the underlay 
just in the circuite wheare yow see the hive hath stoode ; the 
wide ende of an underlay is the toppe for the hive to stande 
within, yow are alsoe to observe wheai-e the lowermost wreath 
in the underlay endea, and to sette that forewarda for the mouth 
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of the hive. Then are yow to have in readinesae three fower- 
square pinnes for every hive ; wheareof yow are to putte one 
juat in the midat and full against the twelve a clocke points, 
and the other two almost three inches distant on each aide of it ; 
then are yow to clay the hive rownde aboute att the bottome 
till yow come within haJfe an inch of the outermost pinne on 
each side ; and by thia meanea yo'ur bees shall have roome 
enough to goe out and in without hinderinge one another. 
Yow are likewise to see that the hives, to which yow give 
underlays, bee well clayed rownde aboute betwixt the hive and 
the underlay ; for by thia raeanes yow keepe out raine, which 
otherwise would runne downe the Live, and into the imderlay ; 
and likewise keepe folkes from lookinge into the hive, molest- 
inge and hurtinge the bees ; for when an hive is both clayed 
there and aboute the bottome, noe body neither can nor will 
offer to take it up and looke into it. Yow are to have a care 
in makinge of pinnes that yow make them not too bigge, but 
onely aoe that the bees may goe easily oute and in betwixt the 
hive and board ; for if yow doe otherwise it will be but a 
meanes to lette in mise and snayles,' which two creatures are 
sayd to doe greate harme to bees. Buy the lai'gest hives that 
yow can gette, because underlayes aeldome doe well ; clay them 
aboute the edge the first yeare ; but when yow make cleane 
under them, scrape away the clay and doe them noe more. 
They aette theire hives here-abouts not a full halfe yard from 
the ground, but where there ia any beeld that standeth just 
before the mouthes of the hive, bee it but a yard and a quarter 
in height, there your beat way ia to aette your hive a yard from 
the ground. Sette your hivea all on several! stooles, and lette 
them have good space to hght and runne on betwixt the edge 
of the board and mouth of the hive : lette the stooles have 
fower feete. and not stones, to stande on ; your bees standinge 
on severall stalls whose feete-toppea are putte in a good dis- 
tance from the edge of the board, neyther can mise hurte them, 
nor they hurte one another. We« had noe awarme in the 
yeare 1642 till the 30th of May. The master-bee is longer and 
larger then the other bees, and cannot goe into theire holes ; 
hee ia of a colour betwixt a tawny and an haire colour, very 
ahininge, and very small and sharpe towards the tayle, not hke 
the other greate bees. Have noe catchers, nor take your beea 

* The enemies of the bee are, the mouse, 'vroodpecker, BpEorow, titmouae, awallow, 
hornet, vasp, moth, and ICa caterpillars, entul, ajit, spider, elug:, lice, 'woodlico, homia- 
lark, fowl, &ag, hiad, lizard, beetle, black beetle or clock, cheslock, and earwig ; to 
which liet Bu&er qiiainlly adda, "thievea, of which the two logged ia the woirt ■ 
enemy of all." The tom-tit ia called billj-biter in Yorkshire, and bee-bite 
Humpahicfi. 
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till such time aa the little beginne to kill the greate ones, Beea 
will bve to the 10th of Aprill, and sometimes Mid-May, and 
then perliapps dye or fly quite away. 

Secondly, How to take Bees and order Catchers. 
The heat time for drivinge of bees la from the 20th of June 
to the first of July, because that by this time bees have gath- 
ered togeather some quantity of honey, wheareof some money 
and profitte may arise to the owner ; and likewise from this 
time till Michaehnasse they will againe recover and gather to- 
geather livinge enough and store sufficient to keepe them over 
winter. Whosoever intendeth to drive beea, ought to provide 
and have in readineaae against night aa many newe hives ready 
spell'd and ruhb'd as hee intendeth to take olde on^ ; as many 
severall sheetes aa newe hives ; and as many holies as sheets ; 
hee is likewise to provide a wiuge, and two peeces of whip- 
coarde or plough stringe, and each of them of that length that 
they may serve to goe three or fower times aboute an hive. 
Yow are to have an especiall care that yow drive not your bees 
too neare to the place wheara the other bees staiide, but rather 
carry them some 10 or 12 yeards distante from them, for feare 
that the noyse and clappinge up of the catchers shoulde doe 
harme to the other bees. Yow are to ditferre this businease till 
after supper, that it beginne to grow darke ; because that the 
bees will bee gone up and sattled togeather by that time, and 
not soe ready to flye and stirre about ; yow are to provide for 
executing of this businesse three folkes, viz. ; a man and two 
women, and not to lette any body else knowe of it but those 
whome yow intende to imploy aboute them, for feare that they 
waste the honey, and breake the combes. When all thinges 
are in readinesse, then are yow first to take a sheete and spreade 
it out smooth and plaine upon the grasse ; then are yow to 
take your newe hive, that is ready speld and rubd, and to sette 
it with the crowne downewards, just on the middle of the 
sheete, wheare one is to holde it till another goe and take the 
olde hive of the stoole wheare it standeth, which old hive is to 
bee brought and sette direcktly with the mouth downeward, 
and placed just eaven with the mouth of the newe hive ; it is 
to bee sette in such manner with its mouth direcktly upon the 
mouth of the newe hive as if the new hive weare an tmderlay, 
and the olde hive the hive that weare to be sette into it ; 
this beinge done, yow are to drawe up the sheete straite and 
close on aJl aides, and soe to lappe the comers over the toppe of 
the olde hive, and to tye them faat aboute with a coarde, soe 
that none of the bees may gette forth any way to molest and 
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hinder yow ; this beinge done, yow are alsoe to twitch thd ' 
other oooarde a little belowe the mouth of the newe hive ; then 
are yow very easily and carefully to tume them, eettinge the 
crowne of the olde hive downewards to tlie grounde, and the 
newe hive iippermoat ; then are yow to sette two to clappe and 
beate with theire handes aboute the olde hive almost tor the 
space of halfe an houre, tuminge the hive aboute nowe and then, 
and beatinge, Bometinies towards the crowne of the hive, and 
Bometimes againe higher up towards the mouth of the olde hive ; 
and by this raeanes yow shall force the bees to runne, all, or 
most of them, up into the newe hive ; then when yow thinke 
that yaw have clapped enough, and that most of them are gone 
up, yow are to make the third loose the cords, whiles that the 
other two clappe still tiU such time as the sheete and all bee 
throwne of ; and then are yow suddenly to snatch away the 
newe hive and to make haate with it to the stoole or place 
wheare yow intende that it shall stande, and to sette it dose 
downe, and to take the sheete and lappe rowude aboute the 
bottoms of the hive, to hinder the bees from creepinge out, 
for they will creepe aboute for the space of an houre or two be- 
fore they sabtle rightly ; then when they see that they can by 
noe meanes gette forth, they will att length goe up, and abide 
very quiettly ; and in this manner may yow leave them all 
night, and then in the mominge may yow goe to them afore 
sun-rise, and remove them to what place yow thinke good, and 
both cover them and make them a smoute to goe in and out 
att : yett with those that have had experience of catchers it ia 
founde to bee the best way to gette tne stooles swept, and to 
sette the newe hive just in the same place where the olde have 
stoode. Then after that yow have sette up your new hive, and 
lap'd the sheete well aboute it, yow are to take the olde hive 
and to sette it into a bowle with the crowne downewards, for 
feare that the clappinge liave broken the coambes, and that the 
honey runne out att the crovnie-pinne ; and then are yow to 
give charge to two of your folkes to clappe the olde hive againe, 
and to cause the remainder of the bees to runne up to the toppe, 
and then is the third to stande ready with a winge to sweep 
them on to some olde cover, or some such thinge, which yow 
may sette dose to the mouth of some of the poorest hives ; and 
the bees will either goe up and abide with them, or else they 
will fly to theire partners the next mominge. Alsoe, when bees 
lye out and under theire stoole aboute Midsummer-time, and 
neaver offer to rise nor swarme, nor will by noe meanes bee re- 
mooved from the place wheare they lye, the best way is then to 
drive them that are in the hive, and to take them and sette 
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tliem on another atoole a goode distance of ; and then to take 
another newe hive and to rubbe it well with hahne, feimell, 
and creame, aa yow doe for a Bwarme, and sette it on the stoole 
wheare the bees lye under, and they will assuredly goe up, take 
likinge to the hive, and abide ; or howsoever, if they shoulde 
chance to rise againe, it weare but hivinge them in another 
hive and settinge them in another place, and by this meanea 
yow might have as good aa two good swarmes, and perhapps a 
pottle, three quartes, or very neare a gallon of honey. 

For Makinge and Orderinge of Honet. 
Soe soone as you have diiven your bees, and placed your 
catchers on the stooles wheare yow intende they shall stande 
all night ; then are yow to make aa much hast hoame with 
yoiu- honey as yow possibly can, that yow may gette the 
coambes crushed, and the honey wrunge into bowles, and like- 
wise the honey strained, before it berime to waxe colde. Soe 
Boone as yow^ come into the hoivse yow are to provide two 
bowles to wringe the honey into ; yow are alsoe to provide a, 
atande tubbe or barrel], and to sette it ready by yow, and looke 
howe many hives you take, you are to putfce into the tubbe for 

I every hive three gallons of water ; for every hives offell will 
serve to sweeten three gaUons of water,and to make sufficient 
and good meade of the same ; then soe soone as you liave got- 
ten all yoiu- water putte into your tubbe, yow are to take a 
paire of pinsers and with them to drawe forth all the spelles, 
whiles the honey is yett warme ; and ever as yow drawe forth ' 
the spelles, yow are to putte them into the tubbe of water ; 

I then are the two women to have each of them a cleane bowla 
to wringe the honey into, and the man is to stande reatly with 
a wiuge in liis hande, and ever as hee taketh out a coambe, 
hee is to holde it over the tnbbe of water, and to winge of the 
bees into the water, and then to give it to one of the maidea, 
whoe ia to crush and wringe the coambes well, with both 
handes, as longe as they will droppe, and then to throwe them 

I alsoe into the tubbe of water ; then when they have wrunge out 
all the honey after this manner, they are likewise to pulle out 
the crowne-pinne, and to take out all the honey that remaineth 
in the crowne of the hive ; and then to provide another greate 
bowie, and to take a course hempe or harden cloath, which they 
are to dippe in the tubbe of water, and then to take the honey 
that is in the other bowles, and straine the same through the 
oourse-cloath into the greate bowle ; that beinige done, yow are 
alsoe to have in readinesse your honey-meisure and potte ready 
washed and scalded that yow may gette your honey meisured 
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and putte up before it waxe coliie and canded ; otherwise if 
yow deferre it, it will proove very difficult and troublesome. 
Then for the meade, yow are to lette the water in the tubbe 
stande all night unmedled with, and the nexte mominge to 
wash over the spelles, hives, and aU thingea in the tubbe, and 
then to streiue all the water through the game cloath wheare 
yow streined your honey, and then to gette the same well 
boyled as yow doe your houahoM beere ; many will putte to a 

Cke or frundell of malte, and some few honey, to make it 
h stronge and likewise to keepe well. Whosoever deaireth 
to bee fully instruckted conoeminge the well orderinge and 
maintaininge of bees, tcgeather with theire honey and waxe, 
they must have recourse to Mr. John Levetts treatise' of thiB> 
aubjeckt, which is intituled. The obderinge of Bees ; whoa©. 
experience in this kinde ia sayd to bee unparallelld ; for in adia-' 
logue hee setts forth both theire natiu* and breed, and allsoe whatt 
trees, plants, and hearbea are good for them and what not, re- 
Bolvioge all doubts whatsoever : hee is the beat that ever writte 

• Levetta' Book appeared in 1634, and coctainB 71 quarto pages of dial(ig<te. 
Bnller'a Feminine Monarchy earae out firat in 1609, and was reprinted in 1623, and 
1634. Hill, in hia Treatiae of 1563, lae 92 amdl quarto pages on Bee-keoping ; 
and a brief notice of it occurs in FitalierberfB "Boke of Huabandrio," wMoh 
appeared in 1532, and was reprinted in 1S13. Tlie anlijevta whicli are eommon tu 
it, and our author, are sheep, harvest works, and the manner of taking lithe. The 
legal chapters, at which we shall presently arrive, may have been suggeated by 
Filiberberta' "Surveying of Landa," -which was printed in 1539, and containa 120 
small octavo pages. Both worka have been constantly attributed to Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert of Norbury, Justicu of the Common Pleaa, who died in 1538. Internal 
evidence aeema to prove that the former work, at least, cannot have been written by 
him ; and on thia point I have been favoured by my Mend Mr. Hantor with aome 
lemarka (already contributed to Boucher'B Dictionary), which wiU be concluaiTe. 
The flrat work in the English languojfe that treats eipres^ on practical agriculture, 
deaorvea to have its authenticity critically diseuaaed. [" The Boke of Husbondrye : 
veryo protytable and necesaarya for all maner of persons : newly correctdd and 
amended by tho naetor Fitzharborde ; widi divers additiona put theremiijj, 1 2rao. 
The Colophon Imprinted at London by Eichard Jugge dwelling in Panics Church 
Yard at the sign of the Byble." Thia is the title in the only copy of the book I ever 
saw. There is nothing to shew to which member of tho large family of Fitzhorbert 
we owe this ouriona and interesting treatise, but it has been generally attiibutsd to 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert the Judge. But this opinion will hiu'dly be maintained by 
any one who perusea the work carcfiilly ; there being nothing in it which indicates 
the Judge or the legal mind of the author, and several things which appear to be at 
variance with thia appropriation of it. Tho writer was evidently a person who dealt 
in horaea for profit — "I have myaelf sixty mares and mnre"/28. "it might fortuno 
1 could show OS many defautos of horses as hero be good propertiea ; but then I 
should break my promise that I made at Grrumbaldes brige, the &it time iLat I went 
to Rypiin to buy colla."/31. "And lyoause I am a horse-master myself I have 
showed yon tho sonmcc and diseases of horsea to the intent that you ahould beware 
and take good hoed what horaea they buy of mo or of any other."/ 35. He wrote tt 
when advanced in lift'. Towards the conolusion ho saya that he nad been a hoose- 
holder forty yeara. Ho does not speak of Staffordshire, as might be eipectod from 
the Judge : but of the Peak of Derlyshire, Scoirdale, Hallomshire, " and so north- 
wards towards York and Hypon." J, H.] 
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of this subjeckt. See more of this subjeckt towards the latter 
ende of the second booke. 



For Greasinge of Lambes. 

On Wensday the 27th of October wee beganne to grease 
lambea ; wee bad five greasers, whoe did some of them 6, some 
of them 7, and some of them 8 lambea on a day ; they had one 
pennie for everie lambe, and they made an ende of greasinge on 
Thm^day night the 28th of October, and on Fryday mominge 
wee putte all our lambes into the Carre ; and there was then of 
our owne lambes that weare greased and putte into the Carre 
threescore and fifbeene lambes. The same day that wee beganne 
to grease, wee yoaked fower oxen in a waine, and aente three 
folkes to fetch hoame our folde, and there was then ii barres, 
40 stakes, and 48 folde bankes, and three newe barres besides ; 
wee layd up our barrea and stakes over the Calf bowse. On 
Satturday the 30th of October, wee devided the 14 riggons tliat 
weare brought hoame when the ewes beganne to ride ; seaven 
of them wee putte to the fatte sheepe into the Becke close, 
which made them up eighteene ; and the other seaven, which 
weare but shearinges and two sheare aheepe, wee putte to the 
fielde againe, because ridinge time was nowe past. In makinge 
of the salve, the ebepheard putte to a quarteme of wheate 
meale to make the salve thicker, and the two gallons of tarre 
and eight powndea of tallowe did noe more but just serve the 
75 lanKjes of our owne and two besides. In greasinge they be- 
ginne usually on the belly, and soe goe rownde aboute by 
sheddea, and ereasinge tayle and breeke last. When salve is 
made on one day, it will not bee harde and fitte for greasinge 
till the next mominge, and if [it] chance to stande in the raine, 
the raine cannot doe it much harme, yett it will sattle into it 

I and take away the force of it as farre as it eoeth. If sheepe 
breake out, they usually breake out aboute Micbaellmasae time 
or soone after, and if theire come but any raines aboute that 
time, it will cause the acabbe to appeare and ahewe itselfe ; or 
if it doe not, you neede not greafcely feare your sheepe for 
breakinge out that yeare. There was (this yeare) noe eigne of 
the scabbe amongst om- lambes ; noe not soe much as a knotte 
founde amongst them alL Greasers are every of them to have 
eyther a broad fourme whearon to sitte themselfea and alsoe to 
lay theire lambes, or else a broade board whearon to lay theire 
lambes, and a bottle of strawe aette at the ende of it for them- 
selfes to sette on. Wee greased (this yeare) att the stacke side 
in the West hall East close, and (the weather beinge seasonable) 
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■wee foimde it better then an howse, for that they coulde Bee 
both sooner in the mominge and later at night. Our shepheard 
had (the last yeare) 45. for a godspenny, a score sheepe wintered 
and aommered amongst ours, and bl. in moneyea per annum, 
and he fomide himaelfe meate and drink ; wee hyred him againe 
this tliirde of November, and hee hath (this yeare) 2s. for a 
godspenny, and is to have more 5l. per annum, and 16 ewea and 
7 hogges wintered with ours, and hee to linde himselfe as ha 
did afore ; he ia also to have his hogges, ewes and theii 
lambea sommered with ours. At Martlemasae, the 
ia to debver in his sheepe, and to give in his account, viz. 
make an account of all the sheepe that weare committed to hia 
charge,' and then doe we provide pitch and tarre and marke 
them all. We marked our sheepe this 4th of November in the 
north ende of the West Hall East-close ; we first marked the 
field sheepe, and putte them forth ; and then brought the hoggea.- 
out of the Carre and marked them by themselvea, and thea. 
carryed them againe into the Carre. Our tarre cost us (this 
yeare) Qd. a gallon, and our pitch three half pence the pownde ; 
wee putte nowe six pownde of pitch to a gallon of tarre 
to make the markinge tougher and better to bee discerned ; 
some advised to putte eight pownde of pitch to a gallon of 
tarre, but that is thought to make the markinge over brittle, 
and to breake sooner, and marie away ; for tarre maketh the 
markinge tough ; yett oftentimes wee putte eight pownde of 
pitch to a gallon of tarre, for the more pitch the blacker mark- 
inge. When yow intende to marke, yow are first to provide as 
many barres as will serve to keepe in the sheepe ; and for this 
purpose 16 barres ai'e sufficient for 300 sheepe, although there 
bee neyther hedge nor wall to keepe them in on noe side ; but 
wee usually marke them in the comer of some close, wheare 
they may be fenced in on two sides with some hedge or wall ; 
yett if it bee so, wee usually sette barres all alonge by the 
hedge or wall side to keepe them from leapinge over the wall, 
or from creepinge through tlie hedge ; and to keepe them from 
rivinge theire woUe on the thomea. Then, after that our barres 
are sette, wee make our furnace about some two or three yards 
distant fi-om the barres, and neere to some corner of the penne, 
andweemake it in manner followinge ; first,wegraveuparownde 
sodde with a spade, makinge the hole soe wide that the mark- 
inge-potte may stande over it and not alippe into the hole ; 
then doe wee cutte out a httle atraite mouth whearby to gette 
in the firewoode ; wee make the hole aboute a foote deepe, and 
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then doe wee sette on the potte, and daube all aboute the sides 
with clay, to the ende that noe heate may gette forth ; then doe 
wee first putte in our taire, and then our pitch, uppermost, 
puttinge them both in afore wee beginne to kindle our fire ; 
then doe wee keepe a goode quicke fire under the potte till such 
time as the pitch is aU melted, and the markinge beginne to 
boyle ; for yow are not to beginne to marke soe longe as the 
markinge stufte is any thinge clamme, or deaveth and ropeth 
aboute the bume and botte ; but lette it bee as thinne and 
runne of like water afore yow beginne to marke, otherwise yow 
doe but wast your markinge ; and when yow marke yow are 
but to dippe in the very bottome of the bume and botte, and 
then it maketh a cleaner and better impression. Yow are all- 
wayes to make cboise of a faire and dry day to marke in, for if 
the woUe bee any thinge wette, the markinge will take noe 
holde. The blackest and best of the markinge is allwayea the 
uppermost, whearefore yow shoulde allwayea marke the hoggea 
first, because their woll is allwayea rough and tashled, and not 
soe anodde aa the wolle of an olde sneepe, and therefore re- 
ceiveth not the markinge aoe welL If your markinge bee 
cleare and thinne, and have boyled a while afore you beginne to 
marke, then 121b, of pitch and three pottles of tarre ■mil very 
neare aerve 300 aheepe ; and usually soe soone as the markinge 
hath boyled a while and ia thinne enough, wee stoppe up the 
mouth of the furnace to keepe in the amoak that it trouble ua 
not. Wee have uaually one or two to give the sheepe out of 
the penne, and three to bringe them to the side of the fiimace 
and holde them till they bee marked, and then can wee marke 
300 aheepe easily in lease then two houres. Wee had att Mar- 
tynmasse, after that our aheepe weare marked, just 15 score and 
10 sheepe and hoggea of our owne ; whearof 14 score and 12 
weare marked, and 18 unmarked ; and of these 10 score and 
13 went to field againe ; three acore and 19 weare putte into 
the Carre, wheareof there was three score and 16 hogges, with 
that little hogge that was bought of Priscilla, and three olde 
ewea ; the 18 that weare left tmmarked weare thoae that weare 
putte into the Becke Close to kill ; whearefore wee woulde not 
bestowe markinge of them ; there was thus many afber that 
Williara'a" ahearinge dyed. Three pottlea of tarre and twelve 
pownde of pitch will scarce serve for the markinge of 300 
sheepe, whearefore wee provided (against this time) two gallons 
of tarre and 16 pownde of pitch. Many hoggea which (att the 
firat) are of a rough and hairy stapple, theire wooll prooveth 
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e) to bee very snodde s 
fine. Riggons ueaver goe well of but att c " 
viz. ; aboute the Lady-dayes in harvest ; 
such as have good euccour for them, and can take them from tha 
ewes and feede them att any time. When our hoggea are 
drawne fi-om the eheepe and putte into the Carre, then our 
fihepheard lyeth ills sheepe on nights abonte Hu^ll hill, or some 
of the dale bottomea ; or howsoever beyond the Spellowe, ba- 
cauBe they ehoulde not gette haunt of the wheate and rye. 

Other shorte Remembrances. 
If your markinge bee all spente, exceptinge a Uttle or a fewa' , 
dreggeB in the bottome of the potte, your best way will bee to 
heate it and wash it cleane out with warm water ; otherwise it 
win rise up like a froth or scumme, and bee a meanes to spoyle 
the next markinge. In buyinge of tarre, yow shoulde allwayea 
make choiae of the thickest, and that which is most ropinge, 
for many putte water amongst their tarre, and others lette theirs 
tarre atande ^thout the shoppe that the raine may Ught into 
it ; and yow may knowe this when yow come to poore in the 
tarre, for the water will runne thiime by itselfe. In bujdnge of 
pitch, yow are to make choiae of that which (when it is broken) 
shineth the moat, and aheweth the brightest. Pitch and tarre 
are both of them gotten out of the firre-tree. When the worst 
of the flocke are drawne out, the shepheards call thia drapinge 
out of sheepe, and some drape out a score to putte of, by reason 
of theire age ; some becauae theire grownde is overstocked, and 
therefore they will sell away the worst. 

For Fotherinqe of Sheepe. 

If there chance to fall a hght thinne snowe, which bee not 
above two or three ynches thicke, yow neede not beginne to 
fother for the apace of three or fower dayes, tUl yow see finther 
alteration in the weather, for they will sci-ape away the snowe 
with theire feete, and gette to the grasse ; and yow are allsoe 
to have a care that yow beginne not to fother in wette weather ; 
for they will not fall freshly to theire fother att the first, but 
treade it under foote and waste it ; but rather, if yow doubt a 
atorme, bringe them out of the dale-bottomes and lye them in 
the Spellowe, or some such like close, wheare they have shelter 
against the storme, and allsoe aome victualls for scrapinge for ; 
then, if the weather breake not up, or if more snowe come, yow 
are to bringe them hoame, and beginne to fother, if the weather 
bee soe that it take them quite of the grownde ; otherwise, yow 
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are not to begiune to fother if yow see tliat they can come to 
the growud, or bee likely to come to the gi-ownd. 

SEeepe will make a shift for a longe time in a thinne snowa 
to scrape for theire Uvinge. Yow are neaver to beginn to fother 
sheepe soe longe as they can gette any thing on the grownde ; 
neyther are yow to beginne to fother them in softe weather ; 
for give them neaver soe little, and lette theire fother bee neaver 
soe good, and yett they will wast part of it ; but on the other 
side, if there corae a thicke snowe, that bee allmost halfe a foote 
thicke, and allaoe frostes come with it, that will make both olde 
aheepe and hogges fall sharply to theire hard-meate. Olde 
sheepe will fall to theire hard-meate sooner than hogges, for 
hoggea will usually forbeare a night and a day, or two nights 
and a day, although they bee taken quite of the grownde ; and 
if there come any storme, or very colde weather with the snowe, 
that pinchetli tliem vilely, and they will in five or sise dayes 
goe cleane backe, and bee worse like by 10s. in a score ; then, 
after that, if there fall a good thicke snowe and frosts with it, 
that the depth and hardne.'sse thereof keepe them from comings 
to the grownde, it will make them fall to theire hard-meate' 
most aharpely and keenely ; and after a weeke of such weather, 
your hoggea will beginne to beUy againe, and good fother and 
corefull servinge will (with that weather) make your hogges 
very stoute, and putte them in use with hard-meate, that yow 
shall neede noe more to doubt them, nor have noe more trouble 
with them then the olde aheepe all the winter followinge. 
Shepheards are to have an especiall eye to theire hogges, and 
allwayes to give them the shoiieat, learyest, and beat hey ; and 
if they see any that forbeare and doe not worke on theire meate, 
they are to take them from the company, and putte them into 
some close wheare some bankes are bare that lye against the 
sunne, till it recover some strength, and then to putte it to them 
againe, and they will fall to. Wee allwayes putte three or fower 
of the eldest ewes to the hogges to shewe them the way, and 
teach them to eate hard-meate ; if there bee any of the hoggea 
that bee sturdy, lame, weake, give over, and bee not able to 
keepe company with the rest, wee putte them into the closes ta 
the fatte-sheepe, wheare there is grasse sufficient, whearby they 
may gette flesh and bee made wortliy theire death, or other- 
wise recover hearte and strength to helpe them overwinter. It 
doetb hogges a world of good to bee putte to an hey-stacke 
wheare they may serve themselves, and beside if the hey-stacke 
stande in such a place wheare there is good beeld and shelter 
against a storme, many will putte them to it aa much for the 
beeld as the fother ; and if they doe chance to pull out more 
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then they eate, and treade it under foote, if yaw but rake it to- 
ceather, and lye it in some place wlieare the wiiide may blows 
m it a while, it will dry and swerten it againe, for that it will 
make good fother for the oxen that are in the howse ; or 
otherwise yow may bottle it up, and carry it and putte it in one 
of the Btand-heckea, as yow doe your staddle-hey. 

There fell (this yeare) a thinne snowe on Monday the 22nd 
of November, att which time our hogges weare in the Carre ; 
the snowe continuinge still, the townesfolkes brought all their 
field sheepe and putte them into the Carre on Thursday-mom- 
inge the 25th of the same moneth ; whearefore wee fetched 
away our hogges, and putte them into the Wandill closes, and 
wente and brought downe all our fielde-sheepe from the Spel- 
lowe, and layd them in the Bricke-close the first night, and then 
the next mominge wee putte them into the Carre, hecauwe the 
townesfolkes woulde not fetch theirea out, and if it had then 
beene open weather, the Carre woulde not have laated them 
three dayes te an ende ; or if they had beene there all the way- 
gate of the snowe, they wovdde have troden it all to muck ; but 
the weather continuinge att a certaine, without eyther increas- 
inge or decreasinge, they remained there, and made a shifbe to 
scrape for theire hvinge till Sunday-mominge ; for on Satterday- 
night there came more enowe, and a frost with it, whearefore 
on Sunday-mominge our shepheard carryed a bottle of hey into 
the Carre, as much as wee thought they woulde eate readily, 
and shilled ouis out from amongst the towne sheepe, and fo- 
thered them on our owne landea, and atoode by them till they 
had eaten it. The townea-folkes desired that every one might 
bringe hey proportionable to the number of theire aheepe, and 
then they bi-ought a Uttle of theire steare hey, and by thia 
meanes our hey should have beene spente in fotheringe of other 
mena goods ; whearefore on Sunday-night wee brought them 
into the West-hall East dose, and there fothered them aoe longe 
as the anowe lasted. Then weare our fatte sheepe in the Cunni- 
garth by themselves, and wee had thought to have wintered 
Uiem there, whearefore wee putte three poore hogges to them, 
and beganne to fother them on Sunday night the 28th of No- 
vember ; and gave them that night but a little, but on Munday- 
mominge wee gave them moi-e, and they beganne to fall very 
eharpely te theire hard meate ; but the hogges went snuffinge 
and enookinge from heape to heape, and woulde not fall to their 
fother till Munday-night. This weather still continuinge, wee 
brought our fatte aheepe (on Thuraday-mominge the 2nd of 
December) and putte to the pyke of hey that was in the West- 
hall East close fenced in with an hedge, and in this comer was 
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also a peaae-stacke sette on the grownde ; the hey was some- 
thing course, and had gotten wette, soe that it was not allto- 
geather sweete, soe that wee weare aflrayd that it woulde have 
deceived our fatte-sheepe, and tliat tliey woulde not have taken 
likinge to it, yett our hopes was that they woulde take some 
holde on the peaae-atacke, and worke att it sometimes, which 
woulde bee a meanea to keepe them from loosinge what they 
had formerly gotten ; but as for the three poore hoggea, the 
course which wee tooke with them, was this : on the day time 
wee putte them into one close or other, and lette them eate 
snowe, and gette the weekinesse on the grownde, and att night 
wee fetched them in, and putte them into the hey-house, and 
lette them lye att the mowe-brest all night ; and then in the 
mominge, if wee knewe of any banke-sidea that lay against the 
sunne, wheare the sunne had melted away the snowe, wee 
tooke them and carryed them to them, and lette them pingle 
aboute, and worke theire all the day ; and att night brought 
them in againe, and layd them in the howse ; and this waa the 
way which wee thought woulde brings them over winter. 

Our hey for our sheepe was (this yeare) layd in the timer 
leath ; our fatte sheepe weare wintered att the pyke in the south 
ende of the New-hall East close ; our fielde-sheepe in the East 
close, and our hoggea in the West close ; soe that they weare all 
neare theire fother, and one to another ; that the ahepheard 
coulde (without any trouble) see to them all, and helpe them 
"with what was wantinge. The course which our ahepheard 
tooke in fotheringe his sheepe, was this : in a tlucke anowe, 
when they coulde gette nothinge on the grounde, hee fothered 
them fower times a day ; for first he gave them a bottle att sun- 
rise or afore sun-rise, then hee gave them another ahoute tenne 
of the clocke, then hee gave them another bottle againe aboute 
two of the clocke, and the fowerth and last bottle of hey, hee 
allwayes gave them after sunsette, and usually aboute the time 
our threahers leave worke or a little before ; hee had for this 
uae two bearinge bandes with rackes ; the one was for the 
hoggea, and the other for the tield-aheepe ; that which was for 
tbe nogges waa two yai'ds and an halfe in length, that which 
was for the olde aheepe waa full five yarda in length ; but hee 
aeldome filled eyther of thera, for hee sayd that the bande of 
two yards and an halfe woulde (if it weare filled) holde fother 
sufficient for 100 or sixe aeore hoggea, and the bigger-bande of 
five yards for 13 or li score if it weare filled ; if upon any oc- 
casion hia bigger bande weare filled or neare filled, it waa as 
much as hee coidde possibly cany. Wee allwayes give oui- 
sheepe of the shortest and best hey, and the course hee tooke 
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was to makt both his bottles afore hee served eytbjr company, 
and then to fother the aheepe first that weare in the hittwr 
dose, or otherwise they woulde followe him and bee trouble- 
some to liim as hee wente through the close to fother the hogges. 
Shephearda are to bee warned that they have an eye to theire 
tteepe that they waste not theire fother; for if the fother bee 
sweete and good, the anowe deepe, and the weather frosty, then 
the shejdieard is much to blame that giveth them soe much till 
they leave and wast it ; for if the weather bee barde and sharpe, 
and the hey shorte and good, they will not leave soe much as a 
pile of grasse or a windle-strawe. Hee fothered them usually 
towards the farre-ende and farre-side of the dose, because as 
BOone as they had done they came streight on to the gate, and 
there eyther stoode or layd them downe till such time as hee 
gave them another bottle. Hee gave them as much att a time 
as they coulde eate in halfe an hourea »pace ; and then if hee 
eawe that they made waste of it, hee gave them less the next 
time ; if hee sawe that they eate it cleane and had soone done, 
then hee made the next bottle bigger. The shepheard had 
allwayes by him in the hey-howse an liey-crooke and an 
hey-rake ; with the hey-crooke did hee pull hey out of the 
mowe, and with the rake gather it tt^eather, and lye it streight 
and eaven into the banile by girlinges. The best time for frost 
and anowe is aboute a weeke afore St. Andrewmasse, for then 
men have done plowinge ; whereas if it come in pease or haver- 
seede time, or immediately after ChriHtmasse, when men ehoulde 
beginne to fallowe and ary, it keepeth them backe, and setteth 
men behinde with the yeare : but if it fall aboute St. Andrew- 
maase, it then doeth much good, for it purifyea the ayre, sweet- 
neth sparry and sower tuftea of graase, keepeth winter come 
warme, maketh goodes fall sharpely to their hard meate and 
espedally h(^es ; and lastly, cominge thus soone, it maketh 
men husbandly with theire fother, for feare of a longe winter ; 
and oftentimes when snowe falleth tlius soone, it maketh kyne 
and other beasts very cheape, eapedally in such places as wanto 
fother. Wee account two beasts equall to one horae, and five 
sheepe to a beast ; wee can have 16a. and sometimes ISs. for 
summeringe of a large beast in our closes ; whearefore wee 
make account that aheepe that are fedde all the summer longe 
in our closes stande us to three shillings, or tenne groates a 
peece. 

On Thursday-night the 9th of December fell tliere a greate 
deale of raine, and with it a blusteringe south winde, which 
wasted and tooke away all the snowe in one night ; but this 
speedy thowe caused a wonderfuU slush ; whearefore on Fryday- 
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morninge our sheplieard fothered the slieepe aoe soone aa hee 
came, yett hee gave them but a little, because of the wettnesso 
and aoftnease of the weather ; and that which hee gave theni, 
hee gave it them in the dryest parte of the close, because they 
ehoidde not tread it iuto the mire and wast it ; then lette hee 
them alone till night afore hee gave them any more, and att 
night hee carryed them a little bottle, aa much aa hee thought 
they woulde eate readily and deane without wastinge : the 
reason why hee fothered then was, because there was Httle or 
nothinge to gette in the West-hall East-close ; the reason why 
hee left them in the close all the day was, because that hee 
woulde liave the water sattle away, and the grownde somewhat 
saddened before hee woulde goe to field with them ; if there bee 
any winds aloft without raine, the grownd will sadden and the 
fields waxe dry and cleane in two dayes : it is an usuall course 
(amongst shephearda) att the way-gate of a anowe, or after the 
fallinge of much raine, to keepe theire sheepe (if it bee possible) 
on some swarth-grownd, till the field gette one dayes aadden- 
inge ; for (of all goods) sheepe delight especially to bee wheare 
they may goe diy and cleane* ; for wheare the landes are clean- 
est, there the sheepe will labour the best, and goe neerest to 
grownd. On Satt«rday-mominge the 11th of December, our 
shepheard came before sun-riae, and carryed his gelt sheepe to 
field soe soone as hee came, without givinge them any fother ; 
the yeere was (as yett) but younge, and the field inditierent 
good, and not much snubbed ; whearefore hee kept them alto- 
geather in the field, and without fotheringe, (it beinge open 
weather), till after Christmasse, which was for the space of a 
moneth, and by this meanes saved wee much fother which 
others vainely spent ; for the shepheards will say that it ia 
good aavinge of /other whiles one may, because they knowe not 
howe the yeere will fall out ; besides they say truely, that goods 
will stande more neede of it afterwai-ds, when the grownd 
waseth shorte and snodde, then they doe when the grownd is 
rough. Duringe the time that they weare in the field without 
fotheringe, hee putte them (on nights) downe to the dales, and 
layd them aboute Hugill-hill, or some of the bottomea, for feare 
that they shoulde drawe towards the towne, and gette ha\mte of 
the'wheate and rye ; if hee sawe that the night was Hkely to 

I bee boysterous and stormy, then hee layd them in the SpeUowe; 
if there came any white rymes or frosty-mominges, that hee 
thought tliey stoode neede of any fother, then hee brought 
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TH DD agricullurs agree that the sheep must be kept clvan ami dry ; 
god yet, in spite ot the care of tlio shenherd, it has 'been estimated that half a nul- 
tioii are antiiulty lest from accident and diaease. 
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them downe to the Bricke close, and there served them ; and 
Boe soone as they had done, to field with them againe ; and fo- 
thered them noe more till there came such another mominge. 

On the 11 th of December allaoe, wee putte our hoggea againe 
into the Carre, and there lette them bee, without any fother- 
inge, till such time as wee sawe the grownd begin to decay and 
waxe shorte and anodJe, which was a just fortnight : after that, 
because wee woulde keepe them wheare they weare, and not 
cast them downe, wee brought them and pntte them into the 
newe Wandill closes and there let them bee, without any fother- 
inge, tin after the Holy-dayes that the sheepe came downe to 
bee fothered mominge and eveninge. About Christmass-time, 
husbandmen are forced to fother theire sheepe twice a day in. 
open weather ; because that then the field is waxed shorte, and 
will scarce aftbrd them halfe theire livinge ; whearefore after 
Cfaristmasse wee brought downe our field-sheepe and putte our 
hoggea and them togeather, and our shepheards coiu^e was 
this ; hee came in the mominge and fothered them att or before 
8un-rise, and see soone as they had done theire fother, hee car- 
ryed them forth and lette them labour in the fields all the day ; 
then att night, a little afore simisette, hee left them in tlie field, 
and came hoame before them, and fetched out his bottle and 
scaled the hey about* in little heapea ; then by that time hee 
had done, the sheepe woulde bee att the gate ; then soe soone 
as hee had lette them into the close to theire fother, hee wente 
and made his bottles for next mominge ; and the like did hee 
in the mominge, viz.; make his bottles for night whiles the 
sheepe weare in hande with theire fother ; the reason why hee 
threwe hia hey abroad a nights afore hee lette them in, was be- 
cause then they did not runne over it and full it soe much ; for 
when they are in the close they will followe liim and runne 
over it from heape to heape aa fast aa hee throweth it downe ; 
and besides they come to the hither ende of the cloae, and runne 
aboute him, and troubleth him aa he carryeth it. In snowy 
weather, when they can gette httle or nothinge on the grownd, 
then doth hee aerve them fower times a day, viz. ; att sunrise, 
att tenue of the clocke, at two of the clocke, and after suosette. 
If hee serve them but thrice a day, then hee 3er\-eth them afore 
noone, aboute the time that the threshers goe to dinner ; in 
open weather, but tvrice a day, viz. ; mominge and eveninge ; if 
the weather bee soft hee giveth them lesse ; if froaty-momingea 
then more, and allmost as much more att night aa hee doth in 
the mominge ; and if hee have any fother that bee courser then 
then the reat, hee giveth that to them a nights in froaty wea^ 
ther, for nowe the nights are allmoat as longe againe as the 
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^^M dayes, and the sbarpiiesse of the weather will make them eate 

^^M anythinge : that fother which is given to goods la^t att night is 

^^^ aayd to bee given them to lye on, for irfter they have eaten 

^H a while, they will lye them downe and rest them, and after that 

^H arise and fall to theire fother againe ; whearefore they allwayes 

^H give theire goods theire conrsest fother to lye on, partly because 

^H of the length of the nights that they have more time to eate it, 

^H and allsoe, the nights beinge darke, they are not so choise of 

^H theire fother as they are when they can Bee, but eate whatsoever 

^H they first Ught on. 

^H Otheh shorte Kehembrauces. 

^^m K (in summer time) one sheepe chance to pisae on another 
^H as they lie in the folde togeather, and then the ily come and 
^H blowe in it afore it bee dry ; in what part of the woll soever it 
^H bee, there will malkes breede immediately, which will not bee 
^H vanquished without pullinge or clippinge of the woll wherein 
^H they are bredd. It is usuall with sheepe, and especially with 
^H hogges and Jambes, to fall blinde by reason of an humour that 
^^g &1Ieth out of the head into the eye, whearhy groweth (as it 
^H weare) a scumme over the stive of the eye ; many shepheards 
^H will undertake to cure this by bleedinge them in the wykes of 
^H the eye with a penne-knife, but the onely way is to take grownd- 
^H ivy-leaves, and to chewe them in the mouth, and take out the 
^F leafe with the finger after yow have sucked the juice from it, 
this juice yow are to spurte into the eye mominge and even- 
inge, or if yow will thrice a day ; and duringe the time of the 
bhndnesse, if it bee in summer time, yow are to putte into some 

I little place wheare it can neyther hang itselfe in briara nor runne 
into any water ; if it bee in winter-time, yow are [to putte] 
to some hey-mowe, and in a fortnight or three weekes it will 
eate of the scumme and tlie sheepe will see againe. When the 
ahepheard bringeth hoame his first lambe, liee expecteth some- 
what, wheai'efore theire masters will iLsually give them Sd. or 
perhapps Qd. Many ewes when they drawe towards lanuninge 
will (if another ewe have lammed hard before her) beate her 
from her lambe, and then iyinge downe and lambinge her selfe, 
will take both the lambes if snee bee not minded. Many ewea 
will (with rainginge) tume her lambe in her belly, and then 
commeth the lambe with the tayle foremost ; wherefore if shee 
bee longe in lambinge and preauspeckted. yow must gette 
some body that hath a small hande to see if they can tunie the 
lambe anght in her belly ; or otherwise if shee bee just at 
lambinge yow are (if yow can) [to] gette holde on the lambea 
tayle, and soe to see if yow can drawe it gently from ber : allsoe 
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if a weake or aicke ewe drawe towards lambinge, yow are to 
watch her, and to helpe to drawe Uer lambe from her, and then 
take a little hey and putte under her britch, and then lette 
the shepheard take her and lappe her up in hia cloake, and carry 
her into some warme howse wheare shee may not take colde ; 
and then if the next day bee warme, yow may venture to putte 
her forth into some fresh close, after that she hath cleansed. If 
a good ewe chance to loose her lambe, yow are to keepe her 
hoppled for to suckle the weakest and youngest lambes on. 
The ready way to make one ewe take another ewe^ lambe, is to 
flea her owne lambe, and take the skinne of it and aewe on the 
other tambes backe, and shee will take it presently, soe that 
after two days yow may venture to take of the skiime a^ine. 
Those that come aboute for lambe skinnea will seldome give 
above 10(/. a dozen, and few will aake above pennies a piece, 
untesse they bee extraordinary greate ones : they will some- 
times finde fault with such Jambe-skinnes as dye before they 
bee licked, but they are altogether as good as the other, if they 
but wash or swill tiem in the water, and so they will tell them. 
If an ewe bee kittle on her yower, or unkinde to her lambe, 
the best way ia to lette her dance in a payre of hopples, and to 
come three or fower times a day, and bringe with yow a dogge 
to stande before her, and a small switch in your hande, and to 
switch her soimdly over the nose till such time as ahee will 
stande to lette the lambe sucke ; and in two or three dayea 
shee will stande well enough ; but yow are to have an esperaaii 
care that such lambes bee well suckled att night, and if the 
night bee likely to bee stormy, to take the ewes and them and 
putte them togeather in some howse ; for such dames will 
hardly caU on theire lambes to give them sucke in the night : 
but then yow are [to] lye before them of the shortest and beet 
hey, as yow doe to your sicke ewes, but not to keepe them too 
longe in the howse, for feare that yow dry them of their milke. 
If yow chance to have a younge lambe that bee allmoste deade 
in the morninge by reason of the coldnesse of the night, or be- 
cause that the ewe hath not letten it sucke, yow are to bringe it 
hoame, and to take a spoone and fill the belly of it well with 
cowes milke made lukewarme, and then to carry it and lye it on 
some banke against the aunne, or before the fire, and it will 
come to itself Yow are neaver to carry a lambe but by the 
forelegges, nor to take it up to putte under the ewe but by the 
skinne of the backe ; and in atowinge of them yow are to 
holde them betwixt your iegges, and to double the eare eaven 
and to cutte of the toppes as rownde as yow can without fork- 
inge. In sucklinge of lambes yow are not to use them too 
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much to holdinge up of the ewes legges, but to putte them 
under, and make tliem seeke for it ; otherwise they will looke 
for sucklinge, and bee allwayes comminge to your feete, mind- 
inge yow more than the ewe. As our lambea fall Wee putte 
them into some dry and close place wheare tliey may bee out of 
dainger of drowniDge, neaver puttinge above tenne or a dozen 
togeather, and havinge an especial! eye to them till they bee 
three or fower dayea olde, that they bee out of dainger of pind- 
inge ; yett lette them bee there till they bee a weeke olde, and 
then may yow venture to putte them into a larger grownde, and 
more of them togeather ; for by that time they wUl bee able to 
master the ewes, keepe company with them, and knowe theire 
blares ; and then have yow nothinge to do but to goe with a 
dogge mominge and eveninge, and sometimes att noones, and 
call them togeather and everie one will call on her lambe ; the 
most easie, if yow have a dogge that will fetch, to carry with 
yow a staffe and tlirowe it first one way and then another, and 
the dogge goinge to fetch it will cause the sheepe to come to- 
geather towards yow : after that the lambes goe to field they 
woulde bee caUed togeather fower times a day. 

In most places they will fother theire sheepe constantly mom- 
inge and eveninge till Lady-day, for they say that a fortnight 
before Caudlemaase, and a fortnight after, is the deadest time in 
the yeare, and a very parlous time eyther for sheepe, or other 
goods that are abroade, to bee putte wholly to hve on the 
grownde without fotheringe, being (as they say) betwixt winter 
and the springe : besides, they say that hard-meate keepeth 
them in atomacke, enabletb them to labour on the grownde ; it 
is sayd allaoe to fasten theire woll on them, and to cause them 
to putte forth more woll : and whosoever seeketh att ihiB time 
to save his fother will be in dainger of loosinge his sheepe : and 
Buch aheepe as have beene formerly the best succoured, if they 
bee taken out of theire hard-meate will bee in the most dain- 
ger ; afi wee had {this yeare) experience by our owne ; nowe 
such aa are scante of fother will serve them constantly on nights, 
because then they will eate it best, and not on mornings, unlesse 
it bee when there is a white-rime, and tlien if they bee not 
called up with a little fother, they will lye still, and not labour 
till such time as the rime goe of the grownde. The uauaU 

I course which wee take with om- owne, is to fother them con- 
stantly, mominge and eveninge, till the 10th or middle of Feb- 
ruary, although the weather bee neaver soe seasonable and 
ffaire ; and then aboute the middle of February to bringe our 
gelde slieepe, hogges, and as many ewes as wee cannot perceive 
to l<ee with lambe, and putte them into the Carre, because this 
• - 
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grownde lyeth aa common from Michaelmaase till Lady-day, 
and every one may putte in w^hat and when hee list ; for if wee 
Bhoulde not doe thus, the townsfolkes woulde bee de^roua that 
it shoTilde' hee kept onely for ewes and lamhea, and that woulde 
not bee soe good for our ewea ; beaides wee coulde have hut 
part of them there. Att the tune that wee putte our geld- 
sheepe and hoggea into the Carre, then all our gimmer-sheepe 
that wee conceive to bee with larahe are putte in and kept m 
the Bramble-lull, Long close, and Three-nook' d-peece ; and this 
ia purposely to bringe them to milke, for a forbiighta fresh- 
grasse before they lambe is accounted as good aa a fortnight 
after they lambe, att which time wee allsoe pull up a gappe and 
make them way to goe into the bottomes ; for the bottome- 
graase, and ncfwe and then for the olde ewea to suppe on the 
river, is thought to bee raudi avaLeable for bringiuge of them to 
milke. Our first lambe falleth usually aboute a weeke after 
Candlemaase ; the chiefe of our lambinge time is aboute the 
first of March, and most paxt of them lambed by the mid- 
dle of March, unlesse it bee some few^e stra^lera. Those closea 
will very well keepe an himdreth ewea a moneth togeather, 
with theire bottomes ; and that is all that they will doe, al- 
though that they have beene ayred from St. Andrewe-day till 
the time that the ewea come in ; and soe as fast aa the lambe» 
fall wee remoove them to some littie doae, as is before men- 
tioned ; and after two or three dayes, that the beastlingea bee 
once past, they will bee out of dainger of pindinge, and after 
that they are turned of weekes olde remoove them into the 
Create Sikes, and there lette them runne till aboute the 3d or 
4th of Aprill, as wee did this yeare, havinge in it five score ewes 
and lambea, all at once ; then aboute the 4th of Aprill wee 
remoove them into the Newe Wandill closes, and hire a boy or 
girle to tende them a dayes, and on nights wee layd them in 
the West-hall East-close. Wee hirea (this yeare) William 
Hnson, whoe had three halfe pence a daye, whoe came in the 
mominge and carryed them out by that time hee woulde well 
see, and kept them in the South-Wandell close all the forenoone, 
aittinge in the south-east comer of the dose to see that none 
gotte out neyther into Lynsley close, nor into the Greets ; thea 
after hee had dined hee putte them downe into the bottomes, 
and soe kept them in the North-Wandell close, and the West- 
hall West-close all the aftemoone ; and then aboute halfe an 
houre after sunaette, or aoe aoone as it beganne to growe darke, 
hee sette open the gate, and putte them into the Eaat-close, 
which was well fenced and made close for this purpose, and after 
tJiis manner they weare here kept till Munday the ISth of 
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Aprill, which wee thought to bee a very meete time for them 
to goe to field, viz. ; both in regard of the age of the lambea, 
and allsoe the time of the yeare ; whearefore on Fryday the 
15th of Aprill wee marked our lambes, givinge them onely the 
botte on the farre huttocke, and settinge it up as higli as tJie 
ridge of theire backes ; for in younge lambes that are growinge 
the marke will aafctle downewards with the woll ; then on Mon- 
day the I8th of Aprill wee tolde the ewea and lambea, and de- 
livered them to the shepbeard whoe carrjed them to field ; hee 
marked the number of them on a sticke, and wee sette them 
downe in our aUmanacke, as wee doe allsoe them that dye be- 
twixt one markinge time and another, aa for example this 
marke « atandeth for 20, this marke x for 10, and this, which 
is called faggett-marke hSJ for 5, These closes weare (this 
yeare) ayred and kept fresh from Munday the 28th of Febru- 
ary till Munday the 4th of Aprill, and are (by experience) 
founde that they will keepe sixe score ewes and lambes ; and 
aixe score is as many aa they will well keepe at this time of the 
yeare, allthough that they bee (as they nowe weare) kept fresh 
full five weekea togeather ; aboute three or fower nights afore 
our ewes and lambes went to field, wee, perceivinge these closes 
to waxe ahorte, made them a little gappe into the Weat-howse 
North close, and sette open the gate lor them to come into the 
Hemp-garth and Fore-yard and thereby inlarged theire night 
commouB ; after these ewes and lambes went to field these 
closes, beinge a barren and dry grownde," weare immediately 
layd up for hey and nothinge suifered to come in them after ; 
for if wee ahoulde have otherwise done, wee shoulde have had 
eborte shanked hey. Nowe for our gelde sheepe and hogges, if 
wee perceive the Carre to bee over-burthened, rather then our 
bo^es shall goe backe, wee will take them out from amongst 
the gelde abeepe and eyther bringe them into the Hither Longe 
close to the ewes that are yett to lambe, or else (if wee have the 
Farre Longe dose in our owne bandea) putte them in there and 
soe may the shepheard have an eye to them all both to stoppe 
the amouta and to aee that none of them bee layd fast or hanged 
in bryera : if wee intende or see occasion thus to doe, wee 
bringe them forth usually aboute the 10th of March and then 
aboute the 23d or 2-lth of March putte the hogges into the 
Carre againe, and allaoe the gelde ewea that are to goe to field, 
and this is a meanes that they will take better hold when they 
come to field and not hange soe much towards the towne ; for I 
have knowne the townsfolkes putte ewes and lambea into the 

* Compare rsalma 83, v, 2 ; Uif,, r. 31-3.). 
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Carre on Lady-day mominge, and then on the 26th of Mardt 
the Carre is cleansed, usually l>efore noone, and the gelde sheepe 
and hoggea caiTyed all of them to field, yett aome will perswade 
to rayle them a little before they goe to field, viz. ; the gelde 
sheepe, which beinge nowe caaten downe and aattled what they 
will, it ia a folly to give them haimte of the fresh, wliich will bee 
a meanes to make them linger after it and not to labour when 
they come to field ; whereas, otherwise, they beinge att the lowest 
woulde mende immediately, the field havinge beene aoe longe 
preserved fresh, and besides better may wee and better ia it to 
make our ewea and lambes succour then all our sheepe. Wee 
usually take twenty or thirty of our weakest, youngest, and 
shearinge lambes and putte them a parte by themselvea and 
make them a fortnights succour after the other bee gone to 
field ; our youngest and last lambe fell (this yeare) the 11th of 
Aprill, beinge Easter Munday, to accompany which wee drewe 
out other twenty-one, which weare kept one while in the Bricke 
close, and another while in the Lords-garth, and lastly in the 
Weat-hall East-close, which went not to fidd till Munday the 
morrowe after May-day ; for if shearinges shoulde not have 
good succour, they woulde make nothinge of theire lambes, 
whearefore the most judidoua sheepemen cioute all theire shear- 
inges, for besides the extraordinary care and charge of preserv- 
inge theire lambes, they are thereby kept att under themselves ; 
whereas, if they goe gelde, they are made stouter sheepe, and 
good breeders for many yeares afterwards. Such ewes as are in 
very high case when they take tuppe bringe allmost allwayea 
foxeooloured lambea, whose woU in five oraixe moneths tumeth 
white, yett they have allwayea a sandy coloured ekinne ; some 
conceive the reason hereof to bee accordinge to that sayinge of 
Aristotle, that the masculine seede beinge white, and the femi- 
nine reade, and allsoe the female beinge (att that time) fatte, 
and the male leane and (owe, the feminine is soe farre predomi- 
nant that both akinne and woll take colour from this. Three or 
fower blacke sheepe doe weU in a floeke, to furnish one with 
woll for grey-stockinges and other uaea ; but many blacke sheepe 
in a keepinge are neyther seemely nor profittable ; for theire 
woll is uauaUy hairy, scarce vendible; and they themaelves 
oftentimes the worst in the floeke ; yett sometimes one shall see 
a good blacke ewe, but seldome a good blacke weather ; wheare- 
fore fewe men will keepe a tuppe that is blear-faced, or blacke- 
legged ; you ah all have the most blacke lambea in such yeares 
when diseases are amongst the sheepe, and after hard and badde 
winteringe. Wee sell oiu' fatte weather skinnes and fatte tuppe 
skinnes (betwist the 10th of March and St, HeUen-masse) for 
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sod. and 22d., and if tbey bee very large and whole woU'd for 
2a. a peece ; but as for our field-aheepe that dye aboute this 
time, wee aell theire akinnes usually for iOd. and J2d. a peece, 
and if it bee a large one and lacke noe woll for lid., but if it 
bee an hog^-akinne and aalvy, tben for 7d. or 8d. Grasae 
cometb first aboute the hedge sides, because the warmest and 
most manjinred ; but that is the sourest, and sheepe delight 
most in the graase that groweth in the field, after they have 
once taated it, and especiall younge aheepe wlio seldome eate on 
the heads. See more of this subjeckt after the notes for levy- 
inge of polle-money. 



THE MANNER OR FORME OF A DISTRINGAS OR 
LEVY. 

East Riding : Com : Eborum. These are in his Majeaty'a 
name to commaund you to levy upon the severall goods of the 
hereunder written the severall aununes hereunder written and 
sette upon theire heads, beinge assessed and rated upon them 
towardJi the releife" of the poore infeekted people in Hull, be- 
inge in arreare and to bee disposed on for and towards the 
releife of the poore of divera townes infeekted with the plague 
within tliia ridinge ; by way of distreaae and saile of theire said ■ 
goods, rendringe unto the owners the overplus that shall re- 
maine upon your said saile ; and if any of the said persons 
have not sufficient goods whearby the sayd summea may bee 
levyed by w^ay of distres, that then you bringe such person or 
ins before some of Ids Majesty's Justices of Peace of 
this Ridinge to bee by them ordered accordinge to lawe, hereof 
faile yee not att your perills ; given under our handea and seales 

» The following trie& occur in the Register : — 

1658. July 18. Colleotod to a brief in the Pariah of Little Driffield [granted hy 
Olivar Lord I'rotei^tor of yu commonweoltlt of England, Sciotlund, uid Ireland, &<:., 
to Robert Blanuhard, Mnyor of Hedon, ■WiUiam Buratall, Bichard Sonthwick, 
Richard Barnes, and Henry IJtringer aldermon there and other inhebitanU of tbo 
■aid lowno upon the CLTtifleatc of William Lord Strickland and others peisona of 
quality in the said county of York upon a Iobb by fyer nare fower thousand ponnda 
-n the saida towne of Ilcdon July ye Hfth 1667 43 familos were burned) lie sum 
if too shillings and nleTen pcnoo. Witnosaoa Ralph Mason [View], Gilbert Lam- 
bert, Richard I'arrott, William SWring, Geoi^e Aclclom. CoUetted to the said 
brief in the parish uf Great Driffield the same of 9* Uii. by Raph Mason, Richard 
IlaDsby, Richard Thirley, Richard Pearaon, Hogar Newton, Edward Netlleton, and 
John England. 

166S. Oct. 25. for the poor captives in Algier and Bally in the Turkos' domi- 

166 . . Dec. 30. for the repaire of the priory [»i>] of Hartlepool 3rf. 
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the 16th day of July 1638. Mar. Langdayll. Phyl. Stapylton.- 
Of Henry Beat 12e.— Of William Whitehead 5s. id.— of Wil- 
liam Pinder 3s. 4c/.— Of Edward Lynsley 3s. id. To the Coa- 
Btable of Mmswell J. B." 

For Elmswell. 

The custome is that if the Lord of the Marnier bee sette in 
the bill onely 4Z, in bonis towards the subsidy, hee ia to pay it 
all himself, and to have noe bearer, because it ia for hia de- 
maiues ; but if hee bee sette downe 7J. in bonia, viz. ; 4-1., and 
21. for hia farmes wheare tenauiits are wantinge, hee is then to 
have halfe the bearers in the towne, and as much borne of hia 
3i. as the other subsidy-man hath of his. 

The Forme ok Manner of Collectinge a Subsidy, or pabte 

THEREOF. 
First of all commiasioners are (by the bi^gesses of Parliament) 
mentioned, and by the kinge maide choiae of and appointed, to 
Bee that such moneyes bee assessed and colleckted as are (by the 
parliament) graunted to his Majesties use. The commiasioners 
are usually justices of the pease, or other country-gentlemen of 
good note and quality, and for tlie moat parte fower or five in 
number, or sometimes aixe, whoe usually serve for all the huu- . 
dreds or weapontackes within one whole ridinge ; these weapon- 
tackes have in former times beene called Cantons, from centum, 
which should bee an hiuidred townes. His Majesties com- 
missioners for the subsidies will (for theire more ease and ready 
dispatch) divide themselves, and meete and sitte togeather some 
in one place and aome in another ; and there manner is, first of 
all, to give charge to the cheife constables of everie beacon to 
aende theire warrants abroad to all pettie constables within 
theire severall divisions, assigninge them when and weare they 
shall meete hia Majeaties commisaionera ; then, when they are 

» Sir Philip Staploton of Wartre, Kt., was younger son of Hemy StaplBton, Esq., 
of Wighill ; his wifo it daughter of tKe fninmia Sir John HoUia.m. Dugilalc's Tisi- 
tatioa telk uathat he " died at Cnlaia in 1616 or thomabouls," and that his eon John 
SUpleton of Wartre was aged 28 in 166S." Ho Lad the hunour to be one of the 
eleven leading members of the House o£ Commons impcaehed by the army the 26th 
of June, 1617. It is said that be " got the plague on ehipboard, and dy'd in a 
ditch near Calais the 7th of August, 1647." 

t The initials J. B. can refer to none othir than John Beet, son of our author, 
and aa I heliGVP, tranBCriber of this manuscript under his father's directions. Them 
are many little additions in a more Teceut ink and in a band, evidently that of tha 
same person when more advanced in years, Tbat he was only the traDBCtibor of 
tbe first book, but added to it a few marginal notes, and oompoBed, possibly fbr bis win ^ 
ChHrles, a gimilar series of uBeiiil memoranda, seems to be pretty certain. 
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assembled aad mette togeather, the Commiaaionera will acquainte 
them what subsidies are giaunted to his Majestie, and when 
and in what manner they are to bee assessed and colleckted ; 
then doe they alsoe enquire after all such places as have for- 
merly beene unequally rated and assessed, and accordinge to 
theire discretion some places are raysed and others againe 
abated, and likewise of some subsidymen they will make onely 
bearers, and on the other side subsidymen of some wboe formerly 
have beene but bearers, accordingly as they finde them of 
abihty, and altered in theire estates. Then, after tliis is done, 
the commissioners appointe a newe daye of meetinge, per- 
happs a weeke after, whearin all pettie constables have charge 
given to bringe in theire bills, thereby to ahewe howe everie 
towne hath formerly payd. 

The manner of a constable's bill, aa for example the constable 
of Ehnswell his biU. 

Ebnswell rate for the subsidy. 

April 28th, 1641. 

Assessor for the subsidy there, j wiSiLf ptder. 
Henry Best in bonis 1 1. 

■ Wilham Whitehead in bonis 3^ 

The bin ends here. 
Henry Best his rate for the subsidy of 71. in bonis, which for 
two subsidyes commeth, att 2e. Ha. per pound, to 378. 4d. ; 
wheareof hee himselfe is to pay 31a. 4a., and Edward LynsJey, 
his bearer, 6s. 

William Whitehead 81. in bonis commeth to 168., wheareof 
Wilham Finder, a bearer with him, payeth Ss. 4(Z., and Richard 
Parrott, another bearer with him, 28. Sd. ; soe that his owne 
part commeth but to 10s. just. 

The reason why these bills are given in is to shewe and in- 
forme the commissionera whoe are the ablest men in each 
towne, and wheather they bee rated in lands or in goods ; and, 
lastly, the constables are to sette within theire bills, the names 

I of all Recusants within theii'e several! conatableryes. of what 
aexe, age, or condition soever they bee ; nowe to knowe what 
everie towne and place hatli formerly payd they neede not trou- 
ble the constables for this, for they have olde Court-rowles kept 
in the common hall whear the Sessions are held, that will sa- 
tisfie them in this, for theire is one of the justices eleckted to 
keepe the ancient recordes and court-rowles, whoe is tearmed 
Gustos Rotulorum, keeper of the rowlea, or Master of the Re- 
cordes, soe that there is allwayes an olde court rowle brought 
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with the conatablea bills ; and then when the constables bills are 
corxeckted and made streight, the commissiouers give diredc- 
tiona to place aU theire bills in order upon a stringe, and then 
to coppy them out and gette them orderly written in a longe 
rowle of parchment. Then aboute some two or three dayes 
after that the constables have given in theire bills, one of the 
coramiasioners will write a letter to him whome they intend to 
make collector, informinge him howe the rest of the commis- 
sioners have nominated and made choice of him for high col- 
lector, whearefore hee woulde wiah him to meete the commis- 
sioners att such a place on such a day, and theire receive the 
rowle of hia collection, and likewise to seale such bonde to his 
Majesties use as the lawe reqnireth, which is if the collector 
bee to gather 300i. hee is to bee bownde in a double bond or a 
bond of 6001. ; but if theire bee not full 300i., and the collector 
bee accounted a sufficient and an honest man, then perhapps 
hee shall bee bownd onely in a 5001. bond for the well perform- 
inge and discbarginge of hia place ; then have they another 
rowle coppyed out of the former, verbatim ; the one of these 
rowiea ana the collectoia bond are sent up into the Exchequer 
immediately, the rowle is to remayne there to bee compared 
with the collector's rowle, and the collectors bond is to bee de- 
livered unto him aoe soone as the money is payd ; and then the 
collector receivinge the rowle of his collection hee is allsoe att 
the same time to receive a note from the commissioners to 
sende to the cheife constables, to charge them to sende abroade 
theire warrants to all pettie constables, willinge and requiringe 
them to colleckt and gather all such aummea and accounts aa 
are aaaeaaed on everie particular person within theire severall 
conatableries, and to bringe them auch a daye and such an 
hower, either to the collector's howse, or else to some other 
place wheare the collector shall thinke goode to asaigne them. 
When the collector receiveth his rowles, his accounts are to bee 
casten up, and for every pownd there to l)ee collected, the col- 
lector is to disburse a pennie, which ia to bee given to the 
clearke for hia paynea for coppyinge out of the two rowiea ; 
and likewiae each pettie constable, whoe is here tearraed the 
deputy or sub-collector, is to receive (of the high collector) a 
pennie for everie pownde which hee collecteth and bringeth to 
the place assigned ; and then is hee to have an acquittance from 
the cheife collector for hia discharge, for which acquittance hee 
is to ^ve the collector 2d. ; some collectors demaund id. 
peece for theire acquittances ; and lastly the collector himselfe 
(att the givinge in of his accounts) is to have SiZ. payd him 
backe for every pownd by him collected, viz. ; a pennie which 
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hee disbursed to the clearke, a pennie to the sub-collectors, and 
a pennie for Mb owne paiiies : tlie manner was in times paat for 
the collectors to ride from towne to towne and place "to place, 
and to have 6d. allowed for the collectinge of everie powad. 
The receivers will allowe the coUeetors three pence in the 
pownd whensoever they pay in any money, but they cannot 
have theire bonds given or delivered till such time as all their© 
accounts bee given in. Wheare men are not able to pay thmre 
rates the collectora have full power to diatreine on the assea- 
Bors. In small villages, wheare there are not many inhabitante, 
two assesaora will serve, but in greate townea they have uaoally 
fower, five, or sixe. Some townes pay subsidy monies two 
wayes, as Walkingtou doth the Provest fee and the Bishops fee. 
Beverley is a free place and a priviledged place, and therefore 
hath a collector within it selfe for its own libertia The rich- 
est and ablest men in everie towne are, or shoulde allwayes bee, 
subaidymen, and the poorer and more insufficient sorte onely 
be-arers with them ; and againe the wealthiest and most able 
subsidy men ai^e allwayea sette downe soe much in terrie, and 
the meaner sorte of them in bonis ; as for Recusants they are 
allwayes rated per pole, viz. ; eight pence a man. Nowe aa for 
those that are sette downe in ten'ie, look howe many powndes 
they are assessed, and they are to pay for everie pownde 4a. ; aa 
for example, a Justice of Peace is usually sette downe lOl. in 
terris, out of which hee is to pay iOe., and those that are rated 
in bonis are to pay for everie pownd 2s. &d., or a^ wee say 48. 
in the pownd tor landes, and eight groats in the pownd for 
goods. Some townes Iiave it customarily to bee assessed soe 
much in t&rria, or aoe much in bonis, as for example Emswell 
rate hath aliwayea beeue \Ql. in bonis ; and hkewise two as- 
sessors and two subaidymen. and the rest of tlie farmers bearers 
accordinge to theire ability. Such as are rated above theire 
ability are (for theire redreaae) to complaine to the commis- 
sioners, and that before the constables bills are given in. 

A note of the olde rate for Emswell, shewinge what every 
subsidy man then payed for one whole subsidy, aa the biU waa 
given in to the Justices that day, beinge the 18th of Aprill, 
1621. 

Henry Beat in bonis il. William Wbitehead in bonis 31. 
William Finder in bonis SI. 

A note of the receipt. 
Received the 12th of May 1621, of Henry Best in full for 
one whole entire subsidy due to hia Majestie att this present the 
summe of lOs. 6d. Per rae BartholoDieum Steere, collectorem. 
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The forme or maimer of a bonde.* 

Noverint universi per praeaeiitea, me Gulielmum Perrit de 
Croorae super le Would agricolam Com : Ebor : teneri et finniter 
obligari Henrico Best de Emawell super le Would generosa 
Com. Eod. &LC Nono die Junii 1640. Tlie condition of thia 
obligation ia, Szc. sealed and delivered in the presence of us, 

John Best. Elizabeth Browne, her mark. 

William Perrit, bis seal 

There ia in every abiere soe many ridinges, in everie ridinge 
Boe many weapontackea, and eoe many free, priviledged places ; 
there is in everie weapontacke soe many severall divisions co: 
beacons ; as for example there ia in Yorkeahire three ridinges, 
viz. ; the West, North, and East ; there ia in the Eastridinge of 
Yorkeshire three weapontackes, viz. ; Harthill, Euckerose, and 
Dickeringe ; there is in the weapontacke of HarthiU fower beaf , 
cons, viz. ; Sainton beacon, Hunsley beacon, Hohne beacon, and \ 
Wilton beacon ; there is belonginge to everie beacon a chiefe 
constable, and to everie weapontacke a baily, whoe is called 
baily of that weapontacke, as the baily of HarthiU, the baily 
of Dickeringe, or the baily of Buckeroae ; there ia likewise for 
everie shire and county, an High Sheriffe, chosen by the Kinge, 
and entereth into his place aboute Martlemaase ; hia oiBce is to 
assist the judges att the Assizes ; yea, bee is the cheife agent in 
all matters for the Kinge in the county wheare bee ia Sherifle ; 
as wheare there are any arrears soe iiat extents come against 
any mana lands, hia office is to distreine ; and likewise for 
traitors goods that are conliscate, bee is to seize them for the 
Kinge ; whearefore allwrittea and other common lawe proceed- 
ingea goe forth and proceed in his name ; hereupon for the bet- 
ter executinge of theire offices they allwayes make choice of an 
honest and tmderstandinge man to bee theire under Sheriffe, 
whoe is allwayea to reside att the countytowne, that hee may 
bee allwayes ready to execute the High Sheriffea place, or else 
upon any occasion to give him notice what is to bee done or 
foreintended. The High Sheriffe is to make answeare for the 
misdemeanours of all his under-offices, because that by him they 
are putte in place, as if the under Sheriffes or baliffea bee in- 
sufficient, that a man loose anythinge by them, they may sue 
the High Sheriffe for it, or hia heyres after his diacease ; wheare- 
fore the High Sheriffea att the election of theire bailya have i 

■ 1803. 1. Jac. July 20. Staphfld. Perrot of Hcriyngton yeonian qi 
James Bast of nclmcswcll gentleman eTeryUiing, W itnesses Jolin Bt 
mas Dry. Adam Waistell. 

A Stephen Porrj-tt was buried at Little Driffield Jan. 1, 1601-2. 
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allwayes sufficient and able men bownd with them for the well 
executinge of theire of&ces, and performance of theire charge 
that they take in hand. Some Sheriffes give the bailyes theire 
phices freely, othere againe will sell a bjuJiftes place for tenne 
powndes, or fifteene powndea. When an High Sheriffe goeth 
out of place hee ia to give all such matters as are not fully 
finished into the succeedinge Sheriffes accountes. As the head 
bailyes or bailyes of weapontackes atande bownde to the High 
Sheriffe, soe they likewise appoyiite under bailitfea whoe lye in 
Buretyes to them for the well discharginge of theire offices ; and 
out of everie process which an under-baily serveth the heade 
baily is to ha.ve 8d., or some say 16rf., and the under baily that 
serveth them but 8d. The baily of every weapontacke is to 
keepe a courte, which is called the weapontacke-eourte, three 
weeke-courte, or Sheriffes tume ; wheare any pettie cause or 
small trespasse may bee heard and ended once within three 
weekes ; the baily himaelfe is in steade of attumey to both 
plaintive and defendant for bringinge of theire cause to a 
tryall ; the steward of the courte is the judge, and instruckter 
of the jury ; the jury is either of townea-men or neare neigh- 
bours, whoe are (for theire painea) to bee allowed 6s., viz. ; 7d. 
a man, which ia to bee payd by the partie that is casten, or 
loasetli the suite. 

The Manner of Ratinqe, AssEssraoE, and Levtinge of 

POILE-MONET. 

The commissioners beinge nominated by the Parhament, and 
theire commission sent downe, some of the commiflsioners, 
whoe are justices of the peace and men of most note, direckt 
theire warrants to all the cheife constables in tliat weapon- 
tacke, givinge them authority and charge to sende abroade theire 
warrants to aU and eingidar pettie-constables within theire se- 

Iverall beacons and divisions, enjoyninge them hkewiae to nomi- 
nate and sette downe within theire warrants whoe shall he the 
assessors in each towne, viz. ; for everie greate towne fower, 
and for everie lesser towne, two, and those of the ablest and 
moat understandinge men ; this beinge done, the cheife consta- 
ble is to give directions to all pettie constables that they give 
present waminge to all such persons within theire severaJl con- 
stableries aa are nominated for assessors, to bee and personally 
appeare before the commissioners att such a place, euch a day, 
and such an hoiu^, then and there to receive further instruc- 
tions from the conunissioners conceminge what is to bee done 
in that kinde ; then when they come togeather, the manner is 
for the pettie constables and assessors of one whole beacon or 
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division to present themselves aUtc^;eather, accordingly as they 
are called in, and soe to letfce once readinge over of the com- 
miasion serve for instructiona for all that beacon ; att which 
time, onely the conBtablea of everie towne are called on and 
demanded of, wbeather theire asaesaors bee all present to heare 
and receive instructions from the commissioners : then the 
cheife constable havinge called by theire names all the pettie- 
constablea and assessors within his division, one of the com- 
missioners taketh the booke or bill and informeth them what is 
enjoyned, and likewise what course they shall take ; as that 
everie Duke is to pay lOOl. Everie Marquis 80^. Everie Earle 
QOl. Everie Baron 501., and Viscountes the like. Everie Lord 
40i. Everie Baronett is to pay SOL Everie Knight 20i. 
Everie Esquire, that is reputed an Esquire in the country, what- 
soever his estate bee, hee is to pay and bee assessed lOi. Everie 
gentleman or other whose yearly revenues are lOQl. per annum, 
wheather it bee in laodea, leases, moneyes, or stocke, or other- 
wise, hee is to pay 51. Everie man whose yearely revenues is 
60J. per annum, liee is to pay 40s. ; 201. per annum, 5s, : 10?. 
per annum, 2b. ; and hee whose yearely revenues are not worth 
above 5l. per anntun, hee is to pay but one shillinge. Recusants 
are to pay double ; as if theire revenues bee above 1001. per 
annum, they are to pay 101,, if they bee such as are rated per 
poUe they are to pay 12d. apeece. Ministers are not to bee 
rated att aU for tneire church hvinges, unlease theire hvingea 
and benefices bee knowne to bee worth lOOl. per annum, and 
then they are to bee assessed 51. ; hut such mimsters as have 
landes of theire owne are to bee rated for them accordingly as 
other men are ; but noe minister is to bee rated per poUe. 
Nowe for snch as axe rated per polle ; you are to give in the 
names and surnames of all within the constableries that are 
above sixeteene yeares of age, as well women as men, and ser- 
vants as others, exceptinge onely such aa are releived of the 
poore-mans boxe ; for when the constables and assessors goe 
before the commissioners to have instructions, the commis- 
sioners give them charge to meete them againe att such a place 
on such a day, and to bringe in the names, surnames, estates, 
and qnahtyes of aU persons whatsoever, that are above sixeteene 
yeares of age and not releived of the poore man's boxe. The 
commissioners are usually three or fower, whoe serve for all the 
divisions or beaoona within one whole weapontacke. Our wea^ 
pontacke is called Hart-hill, and hath in it fower divisions or 
beacons, viz. ; Hunsley beacon, Wilton beacon, Holme beacon, 
and Bainton beacon. 
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For Emswell towards tMa asseBsraent. 
There was 51. ISs. 6d., wheareof the lord of the majiner payd 
51. Is. ; eight of his servants 4s. ; Willia,m Whitehead Is. for 
his lande and la. 6d. for his three children ; all the rent of the 
fanners in towne payd onely per polle, Qd. for themselves, theire 
wives and as many of theire children as weare above sixteene 
years of age, The asaesaora in everie towne weare made alsoe 
collectors of all such Hununea as weare to bee gathered within 
theire severall townea and constableriea, and weare asaigned to 
pay the said moneys att the commisaioners howse, some att one 
Gommissionera howse and aome att another. 

FOR PULLINGE AND WORKINGE AMONGST PEASK 

Wee use meanea allwayea to gette eyther 18 or else 24 pease 
puUera, which wee aette aUwayes sixe on a lande, viz. ; a woman 
and a man, a woman and a man, a woman or boy and a 
man, &c. ; the weakest couple in the fore fiirre, the next weak- 
est in the hinder furre, and the strongest on the rigge, which 
should allwayes come hindermost ; wee furnish all or most of 
them with pease hookes, exceptinge one or two, and these we 
call for and aee carryed to the place wheare they used to lye soe 
Boone as that labour is done that our worke-folkea bee come 
hoame ; it is usuall in moat places after they gette all peaae 
pulled or the last graine downe, to invite all the worke-folkea 
and theire wives (that helped them that harvest) to supper, and 
then have they puddingea, bacon or boyled beefe, flesh or apple 
pyes, and then creame brought in platters, and eveiy one a 
spoone ; then after all they have hotte cakes and ale ; for they 
bake cakes and send for ale against that time : some will cutte 
theire cake and putte into the creame, and this feaste is called 
the creame-potte or ereame-kitte ; for on the mominge that they 
gette all done the workefolkes will aske theire dames if they 
have good store of creame, and say that they must have the 
creame kitte anon. It is good to see that pease bee dead 
enough before they bee pulled ; looke to what aide of the lande 
the pease leane after that they are fallen downe, and the other 
must bee the fore furre, and not that towards which the pease 
leane : 18 pease pullers pulld (thia yeare) nine of the West hall's 
10 landes and somewhat more in one day, viz. ; in the middle 
field from or betwixt Stygate and KeMe-gate. If pease bee 
dry they may bee ledde the same day senight, after they are 

I lulled without dainger ; wee &ende allwayes, the day before wee 
eade, two of our boys, or a boy and one of oiu' mayda, with 




1 of them a shorte mowe forke to tume them ; these two 
turned each of them fower landes a day betwTxt Stygate and 
Keldy gate : wee ledde with fower wainea, two to a waine, and 
bad Edward Pmder to helpe on the stacke, whoe could aJaoe 
lye. 



Certane Remarkable Notes conceeninqe Sheepe. 
The last ende of our lambea, beinge just twenty in mmil 



and most of them ahearinge lambea, exceptinge some fewe othi 
weake and young lambes, went to field on Munday the 2nd 
May. From Lady-day, that our abeepe went firste to field, t 
Tuesday the 26th of Aprill, and moirowe after St. Marke day, 
the towneafolkes aheepe and oura wente togeather, and on 
nights weare carryed downe and layd att Hugill hill and the 
East dale bottome ; but on Munday the 18th of Aprill the 
towneafolkes spoke to the shepheard, that they shoulde then 
holde of theire haver, which was sown in the Middle field be- 
twixt Killam gate and the dale browe, for till that time they 
wente alhnoat as usually over the haver as the other landea ; 
wbearefore on Friday tJie 22nd of ApriU, it beinge a wette 
mominge, wee sente our folds to field, and sette it on the Spel- 
lowe flatte, and on the aforesayd 26th of Aprill beganne to 
folde ; we sent 48 barrea, wheareof 1 1 weare sette in eyther 
rake, and 9 att eyther ende ; then weare there as in every folde 
8 comer barrea ; the number of the sheepe that weare folded 
weare 14 score and 17 olde sheepe, and 6 score and 2 lambes ; 
if the shepheard perceived any sicke or sore sattled, we gave 
him leave to put them into the Spellowe till they recovered 
againe. The greets-sheepe are neaver folded till they bee 
ehome ; the reason is, they are afirayd that folkea ahould catch 
them in the folde and pull of theire woll ; besides they are in 
more dalnger of stealinge out of the folde before they bee dipped 
and marked. Sheepe that once gette a tainte for wante of due 
fotheringe in winter-time, besides the sUdinge of theire woll 
after they heginne to recover, they are wasters ever after such 
a choppe, and neaver come to theire former estate. 

Of Sheepe. 
Wee washed our fatte sheepe this 9th of May in the howse 
close, a little beneath the high banke ; they weare in number 
32, and our washers weare our foreman and another of our own 
fellowes ; wee had but just aixe barrea which did very well hold 
the aforesayd 32 aheepe and 13 lambea beaides ; one of oui 
boyes that wente with the oxeplough tlirewe them in ; thft 
water was of a very good depth and wee founde it a farre bet- 
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ter way then damrainge of water, for nowe the scudde and 
scumiue passed away, and the dyke was as cleare and fresli att 
the last as att the first ; whearefore in my opinion this is a 
farre better way, viz ; to wash sheepe in such a place wheare 
tlie water is deepe enough of it aelfe, without any demminge ; 
for besides the labour of settinge downe and takinge up, the 
water is in dainger of carryinge away the bankes soe soone as 
they lette it goe ; our fatte aheepe, beinge washed on Munday 
the 9th of May, weare cHpped on Wensdiiy tlie 11th of May ; 
wee had onely one clipper, viz ; William Simpson of Little 
Driffield, whoe tbreshinge heare the day afore, wee spoke to 
him att night when he wente hoame that hee. should the nexte 
mominge bringe his shears with him ; then in the mominge 
he fell to threshinge till such time aa wee had gotte the sheepe 
up and all tliingea ready. Wee imployed onely the dipper and 
our foreman aboute this businesse ; the foreman first brought 
aixe barres which he aette two in length and double on one 
side, for the lime leare ende (?) fenced in one aide, the hedge 
another, the foresayd fower barres the third side, and for the 
ende that was next the markinge potte, wee made choise of two 
of the straitest and strongest barres, which stood single, and 
weare not sette downe nor made fast till such time aa the 
sheepe weare putte into the penne r when he had thus done hee 
fetched the markinge-potte and sette it over the hole, and made 
a fire under, and then wee sente for the cUpper, whoe came 
and made a cleane place whearon to lay his sheepe, pickinge all 
Btickes, strawes and other dirte of the grasse ; hee allsoe tooke 
a doore of the hinges, and fetclied a creele for the doore to lye 
upon, on which they weare to winde the woll ; hee allaoe looked 
to the fire till our foreman gatte his breakfast ; hee beganne 
not to chppe till after our plough folkea had gotten theire 
breakefasts, and hee liad done the aforesayd thirty two soone 
after twelve of the clocke : the foremsji trayled the sheepe from 
the penne to the shearer, wounde up the woll. and helde them 
till they weare marked ; wee allwayes marke them ourselves, 
wee gave our fatte sheepe and fatte lambes onely the botte. 
Ever when the foreman sawe that the clipper had allmost done, 
hee left and went and fetched him another, and east it for him, 
and then tooke the sheepe that was shome and brought it to 
the markinge-panne, and nowe and then, when hee had any 
time, fetched a lambe to marke, Wheare the coates wears 
whole wee made fleeces of them, but wheare woll was lackinge 
there wee putte those coates into two fleeces ; wee gave him 
charge that bee should winde them very fast, for there is greate 
losse by loose windinge, and with all that hee should not double 
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them in too ninch, for besides that the longe fleeces weigh tbv 
best, the woUraan is allaoe desirous of a longe fleece ; wee made 
of that woll 25 fleeces which weighed aboute five atone and a 
halfe ; the clipper had after id. a score ; aboute eleaven of the 
clocke wee sente in for a canne full of the best beere for tiJTn 
and the foreman, and when they had done aette them to dinner 
togeather, settinge before them fower such services as had beene 
p-ovided for our owne servants, onely wee gave them of the 
best beere ; after dinner the dipper wente to threshinge againe, 
and was payd for halfe a dayes worke three pence besides what 
bis wages came to for clippinge ; wee clipped them thus soone 
partly because of theire better feedinge, for they will mende of 
their carkesses better by farre when theire coates are of then 
when they are on, as not beinge so mnch molested with lice, 
and given to rubbinge ; besides, beinge not kept over hotte 
with the weight and doseness of theire woU, they wifl have a 
better minde to take paines and labour on the grownde : then 
againe, wee accoimte Whitsuntide a very good time for puttinge 
(rf fatte lambes, and such fatte sheepe as weare not fette enough 
to kill against Easter ; and therefore beinge shome aboute the 
Sth or 10th of May, and Whitsuntide beinge aboute the 28th 
or 30fch of May theire undergrovrtb will bee come to some per- 
fection, and make them shewe rownder and better hke. Wee 
putte up tuppes to feedinge att Martynmasse, which wee sup- 
posed to bee then worth 5s. a peeee ; we sold two of them the 
10th of May for 128. a peece ; they weare fetched away on 
lliursday the 12th of May ; theire skinnes weare after solde 
for two shiUinges a peece ; and weather-mutton of that bignesse 
and fatteneaa could not have beene bought for 3s. id. a quarter, 
not att this time of the yeare, besides above fower pownde of 
auitte that was in the kell of each of them ; such as can conve- 
niently gette weathers fedde against Easter shall finde profitte 
enough by soe doinge, for then all fatte goods are in request, 
See more of this subjeckt in the beginninge of the second boo] 
before agriculture. 

My Lord Finches" Custome att Watton fob Clippinge. 

Hee hath usually fower severall keepinges shome alltogeather 
in the Hall-garth, viz. ; two from Hawitt ; one keepinge from 
the Court-garth, which is on the west aide of South DaJton as 
wee goe to Weeton ; and the fourth from a place adjoyning to 
Huggett field. Hee hath liad 49 clippers all at once, and theire 
wage is, to each man \2d. a day, and, when they have done, 
beere, and bread and cheese ; the traylers have 6d. a day. "' 
* Same noticei of 8ir Uo;la Finch will be found ia the Appendix. 
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tenants the graingera are tyed to eome themeelves, aad winde 
the woU, they have a fatte weather and a fatte lambe killed, 
and a dinner provided for their paines ; there will bee usually 
three score or fower score poore folkea gatheringe up the lockes, 
to oversee whome standetn the steward and two or three of hi» 
friends or servants with each of them a rodde in hie hande ; 
there are two to carry away the woU, and weigh the woll aoe 
Boone as it is wounde up, and another that setteth it downe 
ever as it is weighed ; there is dd. allowed to a piper* for play- 
inge to the chppers all the day ; the shepheards have each of 
them his bell weathers fleece. 

For Geldinge of Lambeb. 
The most judicious are of opinion that lambea would ail- 
wayes bee gelded att or before the loth of May, that they may 
bee sounde and whole against washinge time and cUppinge 
time, that they come to bee pent up amongst the ewes ; besides 
the weather is now temperately wamie, and flyea ^U not trou^ 
ble them so mucli as they will doe afterwards. Aboute the 
20th of May, such olde sheepe and lambea as doe shoote are to 
gotten and feared, i. e. : to have all the woll under theire tayle, 
and aboute theire fundament, dipped away, to prevent the 
breedinge of maikes. 

CONCEBNINGE ShEEPE. 
Wee libbed our lambes this 6th of June, but it would have 
beene better if they had been libbed a monetii afore ; wee aU- 
■wayes libbe them in the waine soe soone as the moone is past 
full ; wee sent word to the shepheard to bringe them downe to 
the folde betwixt fower and five of the clocke ; aboute five of 
the clocke wee wente and canyed our foreman to hold the lambes 
whiles they weare libbed, and another of our day-tayle men to 
catch them in the penne and bringe them to liim, wee carryed 
^Isoe a penknife for the shepheard to hbbe them with, and a 
ball of wild-tansey, chopped and made up with fresh butter, for 
anoyntinge theire coddes, and keepinge of flyes away : wee 
oarryed aJIsoe a httle baskette and a napkin for bringinge hoame 
the lambes stones in ; wee carryed allaoe a little poake for put- 
tinge the loose woll in. Soe soone as wee wente, wee drave the 
sheepe into the penne, and drewe in the barres till wee had 
them in as httle compa.ss as wee thought good, and then knocked 
downe the stakes and made them last, and after that gotte more 
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barres, and lined the penne quite through on the inside, tum- 
inge the upside of the barres downewards ; and this was be- 
cause the fambea should not gette forth ; then the first thinge 
the shepheard did hee wente into the penne and pulled of aJl 
woll that was loose or beginninge to loosen ; and this was putte 
in the poake, and brought hoame, and washed att the dyke, and 
layd out to dry in the sunne, and lapped up in the fleeces when 
wee clipped. In hbbinge, the shepheard that libbeth standeth 
on the outside of the penne ; and hee that holdeth thera within, 
and soe tuminge theire beUyes upwards, hee letteth theire but- 
tockes rest on the barres and theire heads leane against 
his brest, and puttinge a forelegge and an hinder legge 
togeather, hee holdeth in eyther hand two feete ; and soe 
hee that libbeth, putteth the pointe of his knife under the codde 
and elitteth the codde upwai'ds in two places, and then drawinge 
or crushinge downe the stones to the mouth of the boles, hee 
taketh holde of the ende of the stones with his teeth and draw- 
eth them out, and with them commeth a stringe which will 
drawe out without cuttinge ; and then, soe soone as hee hath 
done, hee putteth a little of hia tausey-salve in eyther hole ; 
then one of us etandeth by with a peece of chalke, or else with 
a knife wee nicke on a spell howe many cleaae weathers and 
howe many ri^ona ; and tmlesse wee can come att both the 
atones wee lette them goe and neaver geld them att all, because 
that if they have both theire stones they shall be able to gette 
a lambe, and soe good for somethinge ; yett if they bee dodded 
wee perhapps take away that one stone, and soe may they come 
to goe of in counte for weathers. Our fold stood this yeare on 
the SpeHowe flatte: our sliepheard took three lande* and an 
halfe downe with hiip att a time, and soe made an ende of the 
flatte att twice goinge up and twice_ comminge downe : this 
flatte was not fallowed till the middle of June, and then with 
sixe plowes dispatched in two dayes.* Yow are neaver to hange 

■ It wftuld appear that this fallow vbb only ploughed anee; and BUph ii the mo- 
dera practice, when hariey ia to follow tnmipa, or other grceu crop, eateu down by 
ahcfp. But on page 17 our RUthor tella us he alwttja BBt the fold on lands which 
were to rcceire rye or muslin. A summer fallow for wheat cft rje will now bs 
ploughed seTeral liniea, the clods turned with a heavy horse drag, and then har- 
rowed. I add a few notices of the aQcient praetioo aa to fallows, and their pricca. 
"1678, II acres of fallow for twice plonghmg, W. 14s. 6d.; 1666, o acres of land 
twice ploughed for barley, and harlcy fit to sow there, 7/. 10*.; 16B3, 3 acrca 3 roods 
of summer fallow three timca plonghing, 15i, *, 1631, for ploughing an acre and a 
half of land four tiraee, 6t. ; 1679, 1 3 aerea of summer fallow four times ploughed, 
4f. 6i. Sd. ; 1683, 4 acres of fallow nianuiing and five timea ploughing, and the 
hemp green, SI. 13). id. ; 1698, * acres and a balf of manured fallowa, II. lOj. 6 
acres of unmanured fallowB, SI. 6j. ; 1767, 6 seres of fallow making, 6(. 6s." 1568, 
22acreaof summer faugh harlcv, 201.; 1380, 1 6 acres of winter faugh, veir coarse, 
one acre of imnmer faugt, 20i. 
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up your akiimea one above another, but to hange them out theire 
full breadth with the woll downewards, and then shall yow not 
neede to feare the breedinge of malkea ; and after they are 
once dry, sell them or pull them immediately, before the wooll 
dry in or beginne to shewe hairy. Plough folkea are not to goe 
with over deepe hold on aiich lands as ai-e fold-mucked ; for if 
they doe they bury the mucke deepe in fallowinge, and aoe the 
landes are neaver better for foldinge. 



FOR MAREETl'INGE AND SELLINGE OF CORNE. 

Barley will usually outselle oates 8e, a quarter. Rye will 
outsell barley, hereabouts, 7s. in a quarter ; dodd-read-maasle- 
dine (if the wheate bee a pubble, proude and well-skinned 
come) will outsell cleane rye \2d. in a quarter: whitewheat 
massledine will outsell dodde-read-massledine 6d. in a quarter : 
dodd-reade-wheate and white-wheate massledine are oftentimes 
both att a rate ; yett sometimes the wheate will outsell it 6d. 
or 8d. in a quarter : grey-wheate and longe reade will outsell 
dodde read oftentimes 3«. and tenne groates in a quarter ; of 
which two grey-wheate is the more accounted of : white-wheate 
will outsell grey-wheate (constantly) haJfe a crowne or eight 
groates in a quarter ; wee solde (this yeare aboute a fortnight 
afore Christmasse) oates for 14a. a quarter ; our best barley for 
22s. the quarter ; cleane lye for 27fl. 6d. the quarter ; dodd- 
read- massledine for 29a. Gd. the qtiarter ; cleane dodde reade- 
wheate for 30e, the quarter ; and the best white wheate was 
then at 11. los. a quarter. Beverley bakers will seldome buy 
any dodde read wheate for white bread, unlesse they chance to 
buy it for mixinge with rye and makinge of rye-breade, for it 
is usually a blea, flinty, wheate ; that is, if yow bite a come 
aaunder with your teeth, yow shall see that the meale of it is of 
a darkisli, bley, and flinty colour, and maketh nothinge soe 
fayre and pure bread as doth the wlute, gray, and longe reade 
wheate. Beverley men are aUtogeather for grey wheate and 
longe reade, and say that the meale of these is a farre whiter 
and fajrer meale then the meale of dodd read ; and indeede 
grey-wheate is a very pure wheate if it bee not infected vrith 
daine ; and soe is long read if it bee not infected with a wheate 
called driven-wheate ; which wheate hath noe awnes like unto 
long-read, yett oftentimes commeth up amongst it, and hinder- 
eth the sale thereof, for it is a very course and flinty wheate. 
Wliite wheate is most in request att Malton, and wlute wheate 
is (there) farre more desired then dodde read massle- 
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dine. Dodd-fead wheate goeth oftentimes well of att Bridling- 
ton, betwixt Martynmasse and Cliriatmaaae, and then doe wee 
eende a sample of our wheate to tlie shipmasters (by the saltera 
that goe thither), and allsoe the price ot our come, and then, if 
■wee can agree, they aette downe a day ; and wee sende our 
come to that Key," or other place assigned ; this wheate 
ia carryed by sliippinge to Newe-Cafltle and Sunderland. After 
'_.^iat wee are begun to markette, which ia aboute Martynmasae 
JfrOT aoone after, wee aende constantly twice._a_weeke, viz. ; all- 
/^Nwayes our oates to Beverley on the Wensday.^andTtften times 
LoH the Satterday allsoe ; wee sende our dodd read wheate and 
massledine usually to Malton markette ; our barley to Beverley 
and Poeklington in winter time, and to Malton in summer. 
Wee seldome sende fewer then eight horse-loadea to the mar- 
kette att a time, and with them two men, for one man cannot 
guide the poakea of above fower horaea. When wee aende oatee 
to the markette, wee secke them up in three-bushell poakes, and 
lay sixe bushells on an horse ; when wee aende wheate, rye, or 
massledine to markette, and allsoe when wee sende barley, wee 
putte it into mette-poakes ; wee are forced to putte part of our 
come into halfe quarter-aeckea, and these wee lay on horses 
that are short coupled and well-backed. Our servants are (in 
winter time) to bee stirringe soe long afore day that they may 
bee att markette before eleaven of the clocke, or howsoever W 
eleaven at the furthest. On Wenaday, when they goe with 
oates to Beverley, they putte theire horses into stables that are 
hard by the markett place, wheare there ia hey ready for them 
B^inst they goe in ; and there doe they pay hal-pennies a peeee 
for theire horaea, for theire hey and atable-roome : but in the 
Satterday markett, they have hoaat-Lowaea wheare they dine, 
and therefore stable-roome for nothinge ; imlesse they call for 
hey for theire horses, and then doe they pay for that they call 
for. Those that buy theire come will sometimes force them to 
spende a pennie or twopence for beinge beneficiall to the howse 
whearin they lodge, and that wee willingly allowe them againe ; 
wee allowe them allsoe fower pence a peece for theire dinners. 
Norfolke is a great come soyle, and a champion country like 
unto Yorke-ahire ; there was one man in Yorke that bought 
3000 quartera of barley (thia yeare) all att a time, and brought 
it hither by shippinge ; most of it hee malted himself, and the rest 
hee sold in the markettes ; hee bought it for 14s. a quarter, 
whereas wee solde ours att the same time for 21s. and 22s. a 
quarter. In winter time, when our folkes goe to Beverley, they 

■ Thus the nnmoof the port "Bridlington Quay" &i aistingiiiBhed from lie U>lrti,-J 
is of no modem groWlb. 
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are neaver stiiTinge above two houres before day, Jjecause they 
are soone enough if they gette but thither by efcaTOii of the 
clocke ; oates goe allwayes well of on Wensdayes and. Satter- 
dayes in this place, if aoe bee that the Tewsdayea and i'rydayes 
bee cabne-dayea, for then doe the Lincoln-shire men come o^er to 
Hull ; and to these doe Beverley oatemeale men vente and'neli-^- 
greate parte of tbeire oatemeale. which they carry and aell agiu^'e- 
in Erigge mai-kette, and other marketts thereaboutes. When out' 
folkea goe to Malton. they are usually atirringe fower hours be- 
fore day. which is aboute three of the clocke, and then will 
they be aboute Grimstone by the springe of the day, and att 
Malton by nine of the clocke att the furthest ; for in winter 
time that markett is the quickest aboute nine of the clocke, or 
betwixt nine and tenne ; because the badgers come farre, many 
of them ; whearefore theire desire is to buy soone, that they 
may be goinge betimes, for feare of beinge nighted. Good 
beanes are dearer then pease by 12rf. or ISd. in a quarter; 
for when barley is aboute 20s. and 21a, a quarter, then are pease 
aboute 12^. and 128. Gd. a quarter, and beanes aboute a marke 
and 14a. a quarter. Wee oftentimea buy our seede pease att 
Greate Dryffield, for chainge for the Middle and West fields ; 
they are usually deare att Killam aboute Candlemasse and a 
weeke afore, or a fortnight. Att St, Hellenmaase, and soe all 
summer longe, when our folkes are to go to Beveriey-markette, 
they goe out of oiu- owne yard aljoute halfe an houre after 
fower of the clocke ; in summer time allaoe they goe (most 
conunonly) with each of them aise horses, soe that when they 
caiTy oates, two of them goinge with twelve horses, they carry 
nine quarters att a time, for they lay sixe bushells on an horse, 
aoe that fower horse load of oatea is three quarters : on markett- 
dayes our folkes doe as on other dayea, for soe soone as they rise 
they make and give to every two horses a bottle of hey, and 
that serveth them tUl theire pannells bee sette on, and what is 
left, is there ready for them against the time they come hoame ; 
then, soe soone as theire pannells are on, and every thing fitted, 
they leade them forth, and looke howe many each man goeth 
with, and soe many are tyed togeather, each in othera tayle ; 
then doe they carry one company after another to the gamer 
doore, and tuminge them aboute with theire heade towards 
the gates, all the feUowes that are able to carry poakes fall to 
loadinge, and in loadinge they give every horse halfe hia loads 
before that any one bee wholly foaden. Then one of the boyes 
setteth open the broad gates, and soe soone as they are gotten 
out. shutteth them againe ; the other folkes goe usually with 
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them to tKe"-Bricke-wall nooke or lane-ende, till theire poaJcei 
beginne.*'W "^ttle and lye well; then when they come backe, 
they fail, 60 muckinge of the stables, and after that to filling s of 
the Btkorfheckes, aervinge and wateringe of the younge calves, 
if there bee any unputte forth, servinge and watermge of theire 
.-plough-horses, and other goods aboute the yard ; the first time 
."■ibat waines were seen (this yeare) to goe to Malton with come 
.'was Satterday the 30th of April! On Satterday the 21at of 
' May, there weare sixe that came from Agnes Burton, Low- 
thorpe and Harpham ; they wente all night, aette downe theire 
come, and tooke in such thinges as weare bought the Satterday 
before and left for them, and weare mette out of Malton before 
seaven of the clocke. It is iU going to Malton with draughts, 
when the fields adjoyninge to the high-way are most of them 
fough ; when onr draughte wente eyther to Malton or Hiddisley- 
quarrey, looke howe many wente, and they had each of them 
victuaUB putte up for three meales ; for they wente forth usually 
on Fryday aboute fower or five of the clocke, and wente usually 
as forre as Duggleby field, and there loosed and teathered theire 
cattle ; and when the pinder had come they would have given 
him victualls, and hee would have been well pleased. On Sat- 
terday the 1-ith of May, and on Satterday the 21st of May, 
deane rye was as desire as good dodd-read-wheate. and dearer 
then massledine ; for cleane wheate and deane rye weare sold 
for fower nobles a quarter, and massledine somewhat abatinge 
of 26s. a quarter : barley was (att the same time) soe downe att 
Malton that it would not sell for above 20s. a quarter, and wente 
ofi" the same time att Pocklington att 2l8. a quarter ; and wee 
had barley (this yeare) which would not of att Malton at 1 98. 
a quarter, and wee carryed a sample to Beverley, and solde a 
score to three Beverley-men for twenty powndes ; the reason 
was because barley used to goe soe weU of att Malton that 
there was seldome any carryed to Beverley markett from this 
side of the countrey. On Wenaday the 1st of Jime wee solde 
twenty quarters of wheate to a baker in Yorke, and twenty 
quarters of massledine to other two ; for, the Idnge' bejnge 
there, the maxketts weare very quicke. In winter allsoe wee 

•ChurUs arrived at York IholBth of Mflrch previous. Itwaaontlia 23d of April, 
1643, that lie went Ui Hull, to be refused admittanee by Sir John Holham ; on the 
22nd of May the Lord Keeper Littleton joined Mm at York ; on the 2nd of June the 
Bbip Proridenee, sent by the Queen with arms and amumtioD, arrived off the York- 
shire coaat, and on tlie 22nd somo lords and officers of state entered into an en- 
gagement to defend his person, crovn and dignity. The following alluaien to his 
atay at York oceuiH in the Register of the Holy Trini^, Ghjodramgate ; 1642, July 
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I" Bolde twenty quarters of barley to a Yorke-maltater, which was 
L delivered, att Cout» Iflndinge, att a day appointed. 

See more of this subject in tiie second booke before the di- 
rections for maJciiige and steaming of netts. 

For sendinge of Corne to the Mill for the Howse-use. 
Wee have allwayes of a stricken buahell of come, an up- 
heaped bushell of meale, i. e. ; sixe peckea, or very neare ; 
whearefore, when wee sende a buahell of come to tlie mill, wee 
putte it in a mette-poake ; when wee sende a mette to the 
mill, wee putte it into a three bushell secke ; when wee aende 
three busheUs to the mill, wee sende it in an halfe quarter-secke ; 
and then doe wee measure the meale when it commeth hoame, 
and have for every busliell of come very neare sixe peckea of 
meale, if the come bee dry ; or else the fault is in the miller 
that taketh more mowter than is his due ; whearefore, if wee 
take him tardy, wee chainge our miller, and sende our come to 
another mill , The cadgers call (for the moat part) every day ; 
they call in the mominge. and if wee have anythinge for them, 
they goe on to Garton, and call for it againe as they come 
backe ; they bringe it hoame the next daye aboute nine or 
tenne of the clocke ; for they keepe theire mills goinge aU 
night if they have but whearewithall to keepe her doinge. 
When wee goe to take up come for the mill, the firet thinge 
we doe is to looke out poukea, then the bushell and strickle, 
after that a sieve to rye the come with ; we make the miller 
sitte on hia knees and rye it, that the dirte and dust may goe 
through, and the chafle, capea, and heads gather togeather on 
the toppe, and are taken of The millers give usually to them 
that carry for them 2«. 6d. a weeke, i. e. 5rf. a day : they will 
carry (constantly) a quarter and tenne bushells on an horse. 
The course which wee take, to tiy the millers usuage, is to take 
the same bushell or scopp that wee measured the come in, and 
to measure tlie meale therein, after it is brought hoame, just as 
it commeth from the millne-eye. and afore it be temsed ; and 
first we poore in the meale, and upheap the bushell ; then doe 
wee lay o>ir hands crosse one above another, and thrust it 
downe ; and then, if it will not bolde out to upheape the bush- 
ell againe, then the miller hath not grounde us well. New- 
threshed corne is allwayes the sweetest, for it will foyat with 

• King's Staith nnd St. Ann's Staith sKU eiist; whera this landing wna I do not 
know, unless we ghould read " Court" for Cout, and then it may te another name 
for tho Manor Shore," bo raoantly traogfarmed into the espUnado. The proiimi^ 
c^tha Manor Shore to the dd Horse fair renders thia conjeotnre probable. 'Ir u 
the word " oout" the word " ghaut," a narrow lane or alloy nmniin from a street to 
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lyinge long in the garuer, and soe will meaJe with lyinge longB 
unused in the howse ; besides the njise will make greate waat 
in it if it lye in a place wheare they can come to it ; whearefore 
it is a foUy to sends more come to the mill than one hath pre- 
sent use for. Wee sende (in winter tiuie) a mette of masalediiie 
for our own tempsed-breade bakinge ; in the heate of summer 
wee sende but a bushell. because it will moulde and bee wasted 
with longe standinge. Wee sende for the browne bread-bak- 
inge (in wiiitw time) a bushell of rye, a bushell of pease, and a 
bushell of barley ; and afore wee piitte it in the poake, wee 
make the miller take a besome and eipeepe a place, and poore 
it on to grownd, and blende it aUtogeatber with his hand, and 
after that take a scuttle and putte it into the poake : in summer 
time wee sende but a mette, because it will growe hard with 
longe standinge, viz. ; a bushell of pease, and a bushell of rye, 
into wliich wee putte a ryinge, or two, or three, of barley. Wee 
sende for our owne pyea a bushell of the best wheate. Wee 
sende for the folke^s puddinges a bushell of barley ; but neaver 
use any rye for puddinges, because it maketh them soe soffce that 
they runne aboute the platters ; in harvest time they have 
wheate puddings. The folkes pye crusts are made of massle- 
dine, as our bread is, because that paste that is made of barley 
meaJe, cracketh and checketh. Poore folkes putte usually a 
pecke of pease to a bushell of rye ; and some againe two peckes 
of pease to a &undell of massledine, and say that these make 
beaxty bread. In many places they grinde after-logginges of 
wheate for theire servants pyes ; and fewe there are that grinde 
any barley att all for theire houshold use, because it is soe shorte, 
and will not abide workinge. Wlien wee sende our come to 
mill, wee allwayea strike all cleane of ; yett the use is in most 
places to handwave it, and not to strike it : when they hand- 
wave it. they drawe the come hghtly aboute in the bushell with 
theire band, when they think Siat the bushell is full enough ; 
but the millers will say that they had as leave have come 
stricken, as soe handwaved and left hoUowe in the midst. If 
the miller bee honest you shall have an upheaijed bushell of 
lie of a stricken" bushell of come ; and of meale that 



• The eaitor of the Eichmondshire and Tork WillB has favoured me with tlie fol- 
lowing Pitraet from the Corporation ba-ka of Richmoad : — " Md tint the 10th of 
JnUy IGOS the Earle of Cumboriond's Btoeardea and cminaellSr Stephen TEmpcat kt., 
Stephen Taster, and George Heilleg gent, did wrj'ctt and send Githard Coot«s and 
William Parke yeoman, to gett one pecke eealled with our Etanderd (as their mea- 
Btiers hnith allwajea fDrmeiiy bene) but this pecke to conteyno atrykHi with a 9117- 
kell 09 mutche oa our stauderd pecke holdeth upeheapod, because thoir measaers at 
Skipton is lined to be with our Rfanderd but upcheaped," &o,, &c. The ubb of the 
upheaped measure waa nbolished in 1S34, by 6lh and 6th Wm. IV.. cap, 63. 
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is undressed, an upheaped bushell and an upheaped peeks ; for 
in every bushell of meale that commeth from the mill there ia 
very neare a pecke of chizell dressed out ; which, hereaboutea, 
is called treate, in the South-country, branne : the miller taketh 
his mowter of the come aoe aoone as it ia helde into the hopper, 
and not of the meale ; and his due ia a quarter of a pecke att 
eveiy bushell ; for out of every bushell they take one of theira 
diahfulla, and they make account that fower movrter diahfulls is 
a pecke. Our kimblinge is a just bushell, and wee have founde 
Buch difference in the millers, that in the grindinge of two 
bushells of come, wee have received a pecke and an halfe more 
of tempsed meale from the one, then wee have had of the other, 
of untempaed meale, for his two bushells. 

FOH BUYINGE AND SeLLINGE OF BuTTER, 
Butter ia bought and aolde eyther by the pownde or the cake, 
and in every cake there is two pownde: in the beginninge of 
Lente wee pay usually \0d. a cake, i. e. 5d. a pownde ; abonte 
the middle of Lente wee pay 9tZ. a cake ; aboute the beginninge 
> of Aprlll 8d. a cake, i. e. id. a pownde ; aboute the 20th of 
Aprill 3d. a pownde ; and then aboute the middle of May it 
will fall to two pence and two quarters a pownde : and then ia 
it att the cheapest; and beinge att the dearest, it is lid. a 
cake : wee neaver sold uone of our owne imder id. a pownde, 
and nowe of late wee aell it altogeather for orf. a pownde : if 
wee chance to wante in Lent-time, wee furnish ourselves eyther 
att Beverley, or Malton markett, which country-folk ea biinge 
thither to seiX but the best buyinge is att Beverley ; one may 
bee well furnished alhoe att Frodingham ; when wee intende 
that our foreman shall buy butter att the markett, wee leave 
him out a maunde and a cloath the night afore ; I have knowne 
lis buy and apende, constantly, tenne and twelve pownde of 
butter in the weeke. 

Shorte Remembhances for Buyinge of all Sorts of Linken 
Cloaths. 
Such linnen cloath as ia here made in England and commonly 
called huswife-cloath,* is of divei-s prizes, divers breadths, and 
aerveth for divers usea ; as some there ia of lid. or Ibd. the 
yard, beinge in breadth yard and halfe quarter, which ourmayd 
servants usually buy for holyday aprons, crosse-cloaths, and 

' ThB following arc priceB in tliej-ear 1632 ;— " 2 VRidaof harfon cloth, ICrf, ; 10 
yards of lining, St. W ; S yarJa of femblu cloth, 3>, ; 10 yarda of white lining, 
lOi, ; 2 yurda of white carsev, 5*." The following in the year 1641 : — " li yari 
of famlile ulDth, 12<. | B vai^s of linen, 6«. Sd. ; 20 yarda of hardoD, lOt." 
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necke-cloathes. Some there ia againe of 16(1. or 17d. the jt 
■which ia ell-wide, or (as aome improperly speake) five quarters, 
i. e. a yard and a quarter ; this ia esceedinge good, and much 
used for table-cloathes. Some there is againe which is yard 
broad, or yard and nayle, i. e. halfe of the lialfe quarter, which, 
beinge of the finest and beat sorte, ia solde for 23, and seaven 
groatea a yard, and much used of gentle-folkes for shirts : the 
kindes of linnes or huswife-cloatb are brought aboute of ped- 
dlera, whoe furnish themselvea thereof in Cleaveland, and 
Blakeamoore, wheare they buy very much of thia aorte ; and 
att Newe Malton live many att whose houaea one may att all 
times fimuBh themselves with this kinde of cloath. It is to 
bee noted that thei^e is httle cloath, of what sort* soever, but 
eytber is, or (att least) should bee. yard-broad ; for when one 
buyeth a yard of cloath, it is presupposed that it bee a yard 
square, i. e. a yard in breadth as well as in length ; and further- 
more that the buyer is to have yard and ynche ; and that the 
truly-dealinge-seUer desireth noe more proBtte but pcnnie att 
yard att eom-se-doath, and pennie att shillinge in the sale of fine 
cloath. The worst sorte of Scotch-cloath ia I8d. a yard, and 
the beat aorte of all 28. 6d. and eight groatea a yard ; it is 
spunne by theire Lards wifes, and brought into England by the 
poore Scotch -merchants, and much used here for womens haud- 
kerchers and pocket t-handkerchera. There ia holland from 
28. Qd. an ell to 6s. bd. an ell, for holland is (most commonly) 
Bolde by the ell ; wheareof one sorte is called flezy-holland ; ifc 
18 sayd to bee spuime by the nunnes in the Lowe Couutryes, 
brought over by our merchants and solde to our linnen drapers, 
att whose Bhoppea our countrey-pedlers fiimish themaelves ; it 
is a strange cloath, and much used for mens bands, gentlewo- 
mena handkerchers, and crosse-cloathes, and halfe shirts, &c. 
One may buy course lawne for 4s. Gd. a yard, and the finest for 
6fl. and Gs, Bd. a yard : it is much used for fine necke-kerchera, 
and fine shadowes, and dressinges. Camhricke is aboute Ss. the 
yard, and much ased for womens ruSes. Cambricke-lawne, 
which is the finest of them all, and most used for gentlewomens 
and ladyes ruffes, is 10s. a yard, or thereaboutes. Cocke-webbe- 
lawne, or tiffeny,' is the sheirest and cheapest lawne of all, and 
may bee bought for tenne groates and 4d. a yard ; it ia used of 
gentlewomen for handkerchers for the necke, luad is wome over 
another holland handkercher, in starching of which is some 
cunninge ; they are very mudi used now of late. 

' "^ -m invpntory of 1630. " A little hoi with a yard of lawno and Iac9, 

cappea and 6 wrought couifas anil 6 drawne warke comfus, is. id.; S 
S yards of dfine, and 4 peecea of lawnc wofIcr, IQ>." 
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For Makinge and Mendinge of Earthen Floores. 
When they are to make a newe barne floore, they grave it all 
over, and tlien rake it all over with hey i^akes or yron waine 
rakes till the mowles bee indifferent small ; then they bringe 
water in seaa and in greate tubfaes or hogsheads on sleddes, i;nd 
water it till it bee as soft as raorter, or alhnost as a puddle ; 
then lette it lye a fortnight, till the water bee sattled in that it 
beginne to waxe hard againe, and then beate it downe smooth 
with broad flatte peeces of wood. When a floore is decayed, 
that there are holes wome, they usually leade as many coupe 
loades of redde clay, or else of clottes from the faugh tield, as 
will serve, but they must leade theirs elottea from such places 
where the clay is not mixed with sande ; and then when it 
comnieth, theire manner is for one to stande with a meil and 
breake the clottes small, another liath a sbowle and showleth the 
mowles into the hole, the third and ail the rest have rammers 
for i-anuninge and beatinge of the earth downe into the hole ; 
these rammers are made of old everinges, haiTowe balls, or such 
like thinges as have holes ; they putte into the holes two rungs 
to hold by, the lowest for the right hand more then three quar- 
ters of a yard from the foote of the rammer ; the uppermost 
aboute a quarter of a yard higher then it, for the lett hand ; 
then they water it, and lette it lye three or fower dayes to 
mawme. for if they should ram me it presently it would cleame 
to the beater : wee use to digge and leade clay for our barne 
from John Bonwiekes liill. 

For Destroyinge of Robbers from amongst Bees. 
Robbers beginne to play theire parts aboute or before the 10th 
of September ; when yow see tliat they are gone into an hive, 
your best way is to twine a small wreath of longe grasse and 
stoppe all alonge the mouth of the hive to keepe them in from 
spoylinge any more hives ; then att night bringe a lantorne and 
a candle, two bowles, a sheete, an old wheate riddle, halfe a 
cha£nge dish full of good lastinge coales, and an handfull of 
brimstone beaten small ; sette the chafinge dish of coales into 
one of the bowles, throwe the brimstone upon the coales, tume 
tlie riddle dowue over the chafinge dish, and tume the mouth of 
the hive downe upon the riddle, and lappe the sheete aboute the 
edge of the hive, and it will suffocate the bees that they will 
fall downe dead into the riddle immediately. 
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Certeike very Remarkable Observations conceiiningb 

HEiTIME AND HARVEST, FOB TaKINUE AND LeTTINOE OF 

OUR Tythe Cokne and Hey, and alsoe for Lettinge of 

CoRNE to Rake by the Acre. 

Those that take the tythe of theire owne come of the proctor 
pay usually lis. and 12s. for the tythe of au oxegaug, by reason 
that the lands weare sowne to the very dale-browe ; tut when 
wee used to take the tythe come of the farmes which wee had 
in our owiie handes, wee neaver payd above lOs. for the tythe 
of an oxegang, because that in the middle of West Field, wee 
seldome sowe further then the Spellowe heads, and in the East 
Field to Doghill flatte. Wee payd alsoe just three pence and 
two quarters for the tythe of an osegang of hey, and oftentimea 
the tythe of all the cottages into the bargaine. Simon Huson 
dose hayth neaver payd tythe, time out of minde, and soe keep- 
eth the custome ; and Lilly-garth, that was once au hempgarth 
apperteininge to the manner and tythe free, doth nowe pays 
tythe. Lawrence Middleton hath aixe pence a day for traylinge 
of the sweatlirake ; they goe but once over haver, and twice 
over barley ; they will rake au haver lande att twice up and 
twice downe ; a man will rake, ordinarily, twelve acre in a day 
aboute the beginninge of September, and sometimes fowerteene 
acre a day, if bee ply. Wee neaver sende none to rake after 
the waines when wee leade winter come and oates, but the 
forkers carry rakes to field with them and give first up the 
rakinges with theire forke, then the sheaves, and then stieke 
downe the forke and rake the staddle. Wee have allwayes sixe 
or seaven shearers on a lande, and one man to binde and stooke 
after them ail ; and when there is eight bee will not grudge to 
binde and stooke after them all, if they bee all on a lande ; yow 
must call to them to stoupe and to cutte lowe and rownd. 
When wee mowe haver wee allows to every three sythes a 
binder, and to every two binders a stooker ; wee have had 
binders that did not grudge to binde up fower sweathes, and 
stookera to stooke after eight sythes. Wee ledde twenty-one 
loadea of winter-come in a day, with three waines, from the 
flatte iietwixt Pocldington gate and Kellithorpe heads, and as 
many the nexte day of oates from the Bricke close flatte. Our 
mowers were just thrice aboute the demaine flattes betwixt the 
Bricke close and Keldie-gate in a day when they first beganne 
on it, and the next day more. When wee lead, our foreman 
onely is on the mowe ; and when wee allowe the haver waineg 
rakers-after, they come farre more ridde, and there ' 
helpe on the mowe ; one will rake sixe acre of barley a day. * 
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Fob Eeeedinge of Paetridges. 
Partridges sitte oftentimes on fifteens or seaventeene egges, 
and seldome have above one or two rotten eggea att the most ; 
and very fewe of them that bringe forth fewer then nine or 
tenne younge ones att a time ; which are not called a brood but 
a covy of partridges, and that is the terme of arte. When par- 
tridgea are putte to an henne and turned abroad, yow must 
have a speciall eye to the henne, to cutte the one of her winges 
as shorte as possibly vow can ; or elte, soone after the par- 
tridges are fortnights old, shee will beginne to fly up and aitte 
in trees, and leave them belowe, and soe perish them for wante 
of broodinge. 

For Bkinoinoe up of Partridges. 
If one chance to find a nest, when they cutte grasse or other- 
wise, that hath younge ones newe hatched or egges, take them 
and cany and putte under a henne that hath sitten a fortnight 
or more, and take but away her owne egges, and if they oee 
hatched ahee will take to them presently. Partridges hatch 
usually aboute the 10th of August ; after that the henne hath 
taken to thera, yow must take the henne and them and putte 
them togeather into some close howse, where the partridges 
cannot gette away ; and for the space of two or three oayes yow 
must take a epade and a pecke, or some such like thinge, and 
goe twice a day to the aunt-hills, and there digge on the south 
side of the hill for pismire egges, and those pismires which have 
wingea like unto fiyea, both which partridges love exceedingly ; 
in the forenoone yow shall finde the pismire egges towards the 
south-east comer of the hill, and in the aftemoone towards the 
south-west comer ; where yow see them, there take up the 
moules and aUtogeather and putte into the pecke ; but as for 
the little pismires, take as few up as yow can, for they will 
gette to the head and feete of the partridgea, and make them 
soe smarte till the paitridges bee allmost madde, and fitte to 
leape out ; yow must take up the partridges and sette them into 
the pecke, and soe feede them three or ibwer times a day. Att 
the ende of two or three dayes wee used to caiTy the henne and 
them into the Fore Orchard, and sette them downe amongst the 
nutte trees, and neaver gave the henne noe meate, because that 
seekinge aboute for her owne hvinge shee provided better for 
them. When they are aboute fortiiights olde (for they must 
bee driven noe longer) yow must watch where the henne useth 
to sitte on nights, and come when it beginneth to bee darke and 
throwe somethinge over the henne, a« shee broodeth them ; then 
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take and clJppe everj of tlieire right winges ; then, when they 
are aboute monetha olde, yow muat come, after the same man- 
ner, and pinnion or ciitte a joynt of every of theire right 
winges ; then lette them alone another weeke or more, till theire 
winges bee whole, and then take the hemie and them and putte 
them into some close bordered place, and sette them but a 
wheate sheafe with the head downewaxda, and water, and they 
win doe well enough : but when they are in the howae neavep 
throwe pismire mowlea doAvne to the henne. for shee will scratch 
the mowles, and throwe the partridges against the walles with 
her feete ; for they, beinge not above two or three dayea old^ 
will keepe continually aboute her ; and shee will alsoe bashe her 
in the dust, and aoe oftentimes crush them to death. 

For FjNDiNGE OF Imployment for our Moore Folkes whbS 

THERE 13 ANY LETTE WEATHER IN HARVEST TIME. 

If our bames bee empty, then wee sometimes make thi 
leade clay, and mende the floorea wheare they are badd ; 
otherwise, lead in an old pease atacke, and make them thresh on 
mominges till it bee time to goe to field ; and on rainy day, 
wee (tills yeai-e) yoaked up three wainea on latter Lady day 
mominge, and ledde an olde atacke to tlie West hall.'^ bame. 
There went with every waine one, and to that office wee tlien 
appoynted those that wee thought weare most used to go with 
draughts ; then wee had two of the lustyest fellowes on tha 
atacke with two longe forkes to forke from the stacke to tha 
waine ; they went up Linsley lane with theire waines, and came 
downe the barley close, and brought the waines into the bame, 
and hee that loaded teamed ; then stood theire two men with 
forkes on tlie giound that forked up to the mowe," and two on 
the mowe with ahorte forkes that tooke the reapea and placed 
them ; the same mominge, before they fell to leadinge of pease, 
they carryed a greate deale of barley atrawe out into the yard, 
with forkes, that had lyen in the bame a greate while. ] 

Fob Choosinqe and Euyinge of Firre-deale.s. 

It is allready aette downe in the otiier treatise" of this sub- 

jeckt, what thinges are to bee considered in the choise of good 

deales, to which may be added two tliingea more, \-iz ; that 

they bee sortable, i. e. all of one length, all of one breadth, and 

; thickenesae ; and then are they ready without anyJ 

eoog "The Barle; Mow," Inanli^l 



her ^m 



• See page 46. Every ho5y knows Ihe old eoog " The Barlf 
ventory of 1629 is this entrv, "a piece of a mawdteail of wbi 
fhrerhi 61." Mon-teBcis isV" » name for n field. 
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further cuttinge or waste, for that whatsoever joyst or other 
things is made fitte and agreeaLle to tlie length of one of them, 
the same is fitte for all ; secondly that they bee seasoned deale, 
and not greene ; for auch deales as have had a winters seasoninge, 
as some of them lye oftentimes two or three yearea in the pile 
before they gette veiite for them, such deales (I say) are farre 
more profittabie and fitter for present use then those newe-deales, 
which are bought and sold immediately after they be brought 
over, whiles the shippe that brought them is yett in the haven. 
For in buyioge of seasoned deale, the buyer cannot be deceived 
in his size ; besides that to whatsoever use hee putteth them, 
they will keepe att the marke, and not shrinke ; then againe for 
carriage, they are much lighter then newe and greene deale ; 
for the sixty greene boardes which weare brought in each waine 
had allmost broken all our whines in commiiige of five miles ; 
and, lastly, such boardes as are (in any sorte) defective, may ere 
nowe bee discovered. Robert Bonwicke of Wansworth de- 
maunded for everie deale a pennie, for bringinge them from 
Hull to Parson-pooles, alledginge that every deale weighed three 
stone, and that he went purposely for them, and had noe other 
carriage, and that hee was above two dayea and two nights in 
goinge and comminge : hee would have had the two hundreth to 
have come just to 20s., but wee gotte him putteof with 13s. id. 
The deales which are piled up are neyther the best, nor the 
worst, but the middle sorte, and such a« are most fur table, viz ; 
12 feete in length and 12 ynches in breadth ; for the nanxiwest 
and shortest, and oftentimes the white deale, are sette up on 
ende against some wall or bowse side, and bought att a cheap 
rate by the half-score or score ; such deales as are extraordinary, 
for eyther length, breadth, or thicknesse, are usually carryed 
and layd into some chamber, and solde to the joynera for mak- 
inge of tables, joysts, or sealinge worke : the common deales, 
which they putte in theire piles, may be bought usually for 9d. 
adeale i. e. 4/. lOa. the huntireth ; there are deales againe, of 14 
foote longe and 14 ynches broad, att 12rf. a peece, and aoe 
up to \%d. and five groates a deale ; but these are extra- 
ordinary every way. Robert Bonwicke will not (now of late) 
take under 8(/. the hundreth for bringinge of firr-deales from 
Hull hither ; hee seldome goeth above once a weeke, uidesse hee 
tudoad aboute Parson-pooles," or that it bee upon some speciall 

• Keilhcr my ovm enqniriea, DOr thoaa of Mr. Brown, an mtpUigent local anti- 
quary, to whnni 1 am iodpbtEd for information, (eapccially in Ibu Glosaaiy) liivs 
BiL-ertiiiDed the posLtion of PuFBon-poolcs. PoEsibly it dis8pj>pitre(l at the time some 
alteration was made in the navipiblo tourae of the river Hull, Arthur Jegiin, of 
Wansworth, was accond husband of Anne, dc ueh ter of Eobert (Iromplon, of Great 
Driffield, by bis third wife Ceziah, daughter of Walter Strickland, of Buynton- Bhe 
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occasion. They account it from Wansworth to Hull thirty 
miles, by water ; and say that one that is not very skiltful in 
the way may very well come to leave his boate behind liim, 
there are so many stakes stucken downe, and here and there 
ehallowes ; yett they say that from the beginninge of May to 
the latter ende of July, or beginning of August, they can goe 
in one day and come in another, if they bee stirringe betimes, 
and the winde fiivour them anythinge. The two shillinges that 
was disbursed was payd for towle to the water-baily of Hidl, 
for the aforesayd two hundreth of deales. Firre-deales are ac- 
counted better for bordeninge with then oake that hath not had 
time for seasoninge ; because that when oake cometh to dry, it 
will shrink, cast, drawe a nayle, and rise up at an ende or a 
side. 

See more of this subjeckt in this tliird booke after the re^. . 
membrances for lettinge of farmes and cottages. ^ 

Of the CHEIFE FAYRES ITEREABOUTES and THEIRE SEVERALtil 
CUSTOMES, AS ALLSOE WHAT GoODS AND COMMODITYES HAVE 
THE BEST VENT OR MAY BEE THE CHEAPEST BOUGHT ATT EACH 
OF THESE ENSUINGE FaYRCS. 

The ffirst ffayre of note bereaboutes is Little Driffield fFaire 
on Easter Munday ; on St. Hellen day tlie 3d of May there is a 
ffayre at Weeton. On St. Hellen day the 3d of May there is 
allaoe a faire att Brands- Burton in Holdernesse ; att these three 
Eayres handsome leane beasts, leane weathers, oJd-ewea, and the 
most timely sorte of lambea have very goode vente, hecanse 
that Holdemeaae-men come in and buy up such for stockinge of 
theire feedinge-grownds ; fatte horses, and especially geldinges, 
goe allaoe well of 

On Wednesday in lister weeke theire is a little ffaire at 
Beverley. Beverley greate ffayre, called the Crosse ffayre, ia 
sayd to beginne aboute the 7th of May ; but look in your 
Kalendar for John Beverley, and it beginneth allwayes on that 
day ; thither the Londoners sende theire wares by water, and 
thither come the Yorke grocers and others, aboute the day of 
Jolm Beverley or day afore, to furnish themselves with such 
commodities as they wante ; the weeke before Holy Thursday 
weeke is called whole-sale weeke, and Ascension Day, or Holy 

WHS boplined at Great Driffield Sept, 10, 1829, and married there March 7. leiO-fiO, 
Wiffiam Metealfe, Esq., alderman of York, and waa baried at Buston Pirvo, OcL 3, 
1701, under the name of " Lddy Jiggins," In thu liegiater of iho Holy Trinity, 
Oouirumgate, York, are the folluwiug burials, 166:1-1, Maiuh 19, Arthur, Km 
1006, JuIt 15, Ann, daughter of Arthur Jegon, Esq. 
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ITiursclay, is the great fayre day, on which day the Londonera 
goe most of them away ; yett wtII not thia fayre bee fully en- 
ded till the Satterday night after. The first horse-faire is the 
Weusday-fortnighte before Ascension day ; there is aJlwayes a 
little shewe and horses bought on Tuesday night alxiute water- 
inge-time ; there is another horse-fayre the Wenaday senight 
afore Holy Thursday, but that is of little or noe account* : then 
there is a greate horse fayre againe on Holy Thursday-eve, and 
they that bought horses att the first faire will have carryed 
them up, and bee downe againe to buy more att tliis fayre ; 
there are many horses solde allaoe on Holy Thursday, but mares 
are in noe request att tliese faires, and geldinges goe the best 
of when they are very tatte. 

On Mimday in Whitsun-weeke there is a fayre att Little- 
Driffield, to which Nafierton and Lowtlu'ope men come with 
olubbs to keepe goode order and rule the faire ; they have a 
piper* to play before them, and the like doinges is att the latter 
Lady-day in harvest. 

On Trinity Munday there is a faire att South Cave, att 
which are many aheepe bought and solde ; horses allsoe goe 
well of there, and especially mares, because it is neare to 
"Walling : fenne, the greate common ; and if a mare chance 
to fall lame, they can putte her to the common and breede 
of her. 

On St. John Baptist, or Midsummer da,y, tliere ia a greate 
fiiyre att Beverley ; att this fayre horses and fatte beasts goe of 
indifferent well ; this day is allsoe a rale for all thia country-side 
conceminge the price of woU. 

On St. Peters day there is a faire att Frodingham, att which 
fatte beaata goe of indifferent well, and allsoe fatte younge 
calves and horses. 

On Mary Magdalens day the 22nd of July, there is a fiiire att 

IWhitgift,'' and anotlier on Maudlea hill in Holdernease. 
On St. James day there is a fayre att Doncaster, and another 
att Pocklington ; most of this side doe use to drape out the 
worst of theire lambes and send to Pocklington faire ; I have 
knowne fower lambes bought for llrf., and the seller gave the 
buyer one pennie againe ; I have heard of lambes bought there 
for 2d. a peeee, and fewe lambes are brought hither which ex- 
ceed the rate of two shillinges. 
wi; 
the 
boi 



I 



^ The loveDlories whenfo I luiro extrscled matter rclntiiig to fullowB, and house- 
■wiSe cloth, ire from the puuli of Whilgift. Tho priaes would nittutnll]' bo much 
the same oe those in the East Riding, bocausc Hull was then tho place of resort of 
both diatrirts. 
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Little Driffield two latter fairea, called Lady day-faires, are 
the one upon A88ump[tio]" Mar[ite], aboute the 16tli of August, 
and the other super Nativ[itatein] Mar[i£e] aboute the Stn of 
September ; where one may bee nimiahed with dishes, earthen 
vesaeDs, sythes, and hardware, harvest gloves, and all aortes of 
pedler wares : horses doe sometimes goe indifferent well of here, 
and fatte kyne, and calves, with other fatte goodes. There are 
but just three weekes and three dayes betwixt these two 
feiyres. 

Malton horse faire beginnes nowe of late three dayea before 
St. Mathewe day ; the cheife shewes are the day before St. 
Mathewes eve, and on St. Mathewes eve ; the shewes beginne 
aboute niue of the clocke in the mominges, and aboute three of 
the docke in the aftemoone ; they ride the horses upon the 
landea on the north-west side of the towne ; on St. Mathewe 
day, which is the 21st of September, most of the horses goe 
away after three of the clocke ; the beast fayre ia not till Mi- 
ohaell Arch[angel] day, the 29th of September. 

On St. Mathewe day, the 21st of September, there is aUsoe a 
fayre att Frodingham in Holdemesse. On St. Lawrence, the 
10th of August, there is a fayi'e at Eillam. On the 10th of 
October there is a faii'e at Bridlington. On St. Luke day there 
is a faire att Himmanby. On 8t. John day, the 25th of Octo- 
ber, beinge the same day aenight after St. Luke, there is a fayre 
att Beverley, att which fatte beasta used to goe well of 

On All Saints day, the first of November, there is a faire att 
Eillam, to which greate store of suckinge foalea and other 
younge foales are brought to bee solde ; here allsoe doe wee sell 
all our oide horsea, after that they are past doinge us service : 
all sorties of sheepe goe well of here, and especially olde ewes- 
and hogges ; soe that it ia a nde for the countiy till the next 
springe. 

For Lettinge of Cornb to Mowe by the Acrk 

Those that take corne to mowe by the acre are allsoe tyed to 

lye it [in] band, but not to binde and atooke it, imlesae it bee 

so conditioned : they have usually, for raowinge of wheate and 

lyinge it in bande, 2fl. 6d. an acre, I have knowne one have 



any uncertainty. It is only 
anhisniinie, and he «-ill reply 
irrect us to hie dates, as iriC- 



■ The word " abont" do™ not in YorkahirB donot 

that the native caution is the ruling passion. Ask a 

" I believe it will be John." Our author is Btrictlj- 

ncBS Bamaby Googo ; 

" The BlesBM Virgin Mme'e feaat hath here his place and time 
" Wherein, departing from the earth, ahe did the heavens clirabi 
" Great bundles then of hearhes to ciurth, the pDoplo Gist do beare, 
" The which against all hurtfiill tilings the priest doth hallow there. 
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elglit groates and tenne groates an acre ; they will uiuwe an 
acre and an halfe in a day, soe that they and theire outliggers 
will thus come to 48. and db. a day by this meanea. They usually 
take oates and barley to mowe togeatlier by the acre, and have 
Sd. an acre for mowinge and lyinge in baud, and will come to 
eight groates and tenne groatea a day. If the weather prove 
ifaire, it is well for the mowers ; if there bee many wette and 
broken dayes they will not profitte soe much by mowinge by 
the acre. They have oflentimea beaidea premised an acre of 
stubble, and sometimes condition to have an hoi-se or two horses 
to the Key" for coalea, when they eliall demande or stande neede ; 
they used in times past to have somethinge alsoe towards theire 
downdrena, viz. ; a tempae loafe, a cheese, and a flesh pye : wee 
use to lette the Demaine flatte betwixt Pocklington gate and 
Garton gate for 11 acres, and sometimes 11 and an halfe, and 
the flatte betwixt Kellithorpe heads and Pocklington gate for 20 
acres, sometimes seaventeene. The best way howe to lette come 
to mowe by the acre is by the seed that the lands take ; for 
they make account that three busheUs will serve an acre of 
clayea, and that a mette will sowe an acre on the Wouldes. 

For Htringe and Lodoinge of Moore-folkes. 

The same night that our moore-folkes come, wee sende our 
foreman aboute aun-aette to make ready theire bedstead, and to 
gette strawe layd into it, and give him a mattris to lye next the 
atrawe, a payre of cleane harden sheetea, and an old coverlette 
or blankette, and a feyinge cloth for to lye upon them ; they 
have allaoe a longe codd putte in a longe harden bagge, and a 
ahorter codde done after the same manner in stead of a pillowe ; 
and that ia the provision which w^ee make for theire lodginge ; 
the strawe ia eyther lye atrawe or haver strawe, for that is the 
toughest and will last the longest in beds. Our mowers, that 
are moore-men or others and att meate and wage, have for the 
most parte 2s. 6d. a weeke and noe more ; and good lusty bind- 
ers that are able to forke a waine, have 17d. and 2s. per weeke ; 
in the beginninge of September our shearers and mowers goe to 
field allwayea aboute halfe an houre after eeaven of the (focke, 
when the raominges are faire ; and that ia as soone as the come 
will bee dry att this time of the yeare ; for till then the earea 
will bee wette, and longe after that will the dewe bee on the 
grasse. 

When winter come is raked, it is raked twice over, hke unto 
barley : when wee mowe barley, wee allowe to every two sythea 



• Bridlington Quay, Ste n 
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a binder, in the clayes, and to every fewer or five sj^LeB f 
fitooker ; yett a stooker will make a shift to atooke after three 
binders, if they doe but throwe in his sheaves ; in the Woulds 
wee allowe but one binder to three sythes. Stubble barley is 
allwayes ripe afore any other barley, viz. ; such as is sowne after 
winter come ; as for example Garton httle Wandill ; then that 
which is sowne on unmanured land, if Uie land bee all alike, 
then that which is first sowne. Rye would allwayes bee sowne 
on land that is manmired eyther with the coupe or the folde, 
and although it bee soe yett if a dash of raine come in the sow- 
ings or before that it bee come out of the grownd, then it neaver 
prooveth well. 

In the middle field beyond Keldiegate where the flatte runnes 
out, that is called the stintage, and that which ia up towards the 
SpeUowe heads is sayd to bee above the stintinge, and that which 
is on this side the sayd place is sayd to bee belowe the atintinge. 
Although the weather bee neaver soe seasonable yett would aU 
come stand a fortnight or very neare in the atooke. Take not 
barley before it bee ripe. 

CONCERNINGE OUR FASHIONS ATT OCR COUNTRY WeDDINQES. ^ 

Usually the younge mans father, or hee himseUe. writes to 
the fether of the maid, to knowe if hee shall bee welcome to 
the howse, if hee shall have his furtherance if hee come in such 
a way, or howe hee liketh of the notion ; then if hee pretend 
any excuse, onely thankinge him for his good will, then that is 
as good aa a denyolL If the motion bee thought well of, and 
imbraced, then the younge man goeth perhapps twice, to see 
howe the mayd standeth affeckted ; then if hee see that shee 
bee tractable, and that her inclination is towards him, then the 
third time that hee visiteth, hee perhapps giveth her a tenne 
shillinge peece of gold, or a ringe of that price ; or perhapps a 
twenty shillinge peece, or a ringe of that price ; then the next 
time, or next after that, a payre of gloves of 6s. 8d. or lOs. a 
payre ; and after that, each other time, some conceited toy or 
novelty of leas value. They visite usually every three weekea 
or a moneth, and are usually halfe a yeare, or very neare, from 
the first goinge to the conclusion. Soe soone as the younge 
folkes are agreed and contracted, then the father of the mayd 
carryeth her over to the younge mans howse to see howe they 
like of all, and there doth the younge mans father meete them 
to treate of a dower, and likewise of a joynture or feofixnent for 

* With this eipreBBion compare Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V., eeition 
il- " Shall that which hath always received this and no other conatniction he now 
disguised with the toy of novelty i" 
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tbe woman ; and then doe they allsoe appointe and sette downe 
the day of marriage, which may perhappa bee aboute a fort- 
night or three weekes after, and in that time doe they gette 
made the weddinge cloathes, and make provision againat the 
weddinge dinner, which is usually att the mayda fathers. 
Theyre use is to buy gloves to give to each of theire freinda a 

Eayre on that day ; the man should bee att the cost for them ; 
ut sometimes the man gives gloves to the men, and the 
woman to the women, or ehe hee to her friends and shee to hia ; 
they give them that mominge when they are aUmost ready to 
goe to church to be marryed. Then soe soone aa the bride is 
tyred, and that they are ready to goe forth, the bridegroome 
comes, and takes her by tbe hand, and sayth, " Miatrie, I hope 
you are viilliibge," or else kisaeth her before them, and then 
foUoweth her lather out of the doores ; then one of the bride- 
groome his men uahereth the bride, and goes foremost ; and the 
rest of the younge men usher each of them a mayd to church. 
The bridegroome and the brides brothers or freinds tende att 
dinner ; hee perhapps fetcheth her hoame to his howse aboute a 
moneth after, and the portion is paide that mominge that she 

foes away. When the younge man comes to fetch away his 
ride, some of his best freinds, and younge men his neighbours, 
come alonge with him, and others perhappa meete them in the 
way, and then is there the same jollity att his howse, for they 
perhapps have love \J\ wine ready to give to the company when 
they ught, then a dinner, supper, and breakfast next day. 

Observations concerninge Beastes. 
Wee allwayes use to putte our younge calves into the fore- 
yarde on dayes, and then into the calfe-howse againe on nights, 
for two or three dayes before wee putte them forth to grasae ; 
and this is to make them gentle, and leame to keepe within 
theire bowndes ; for putte them into any cl(»e so aoone aa they 
come out of the calf howse, and noe hedge will tume them ; for 
att theire first comminge out, they will see nothinge, but all 
ditchea and dales are (with them) plaine way ; and if they 
chance to breake forth, one shall not knowe wheare to finde 
them, for, soe longe as they have any winde left, they will 
neaver leave runninge ; 1 have knowne them so dazed att theire 
puttinge forth, that they woulde come runninge streight to a 
body, and stande tremblinge and quakinge aa though they 
woulde have fallen downe. If your calves bee any of them 
under three weekes in the howae before they bee putte forth, 
yow ai-e to have a care that the kyne and they bee kept aoe 
farre asunder that they may not hear the rowtinge and blaringe 
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one of another, for feare that the kyne treake over to t 
Ab it is a token of recovery when they hcke themselves, soe like- 
wise is it with a bull, when (in pisainge) hee draweth, aa allsoe 
when they scrape att the sight of other beasts ; the like signe 
is allsoe to bee observed for horses, that they are on mendinge hand 
when they kneppe one with another. Our townesfolkes (most 
commonly) juat on St. Hellen-day, beinge the 3d of May, be- 
ginne to leather theire draught cattle, viz, ; theire liorses and 
theire oxen, abroad ; in the field, on the heads, common balkea, 
bounders of fields, and theire owne lande endea, togeather with 
the towne, towne side, and the like ; as for such heads and 
balkes as part two fields, and are bounders betwixt two aeverall 
lordshipps, they are common to both, and the one towne Iiath 
aa much interest and right to teather on them, and on such 
places I have knowne poors folkes beginne to teather theire 
kyne the 20th of April! Aboute St. Hellenmasse, when our 
townesfoUtea beginne to teather theire cattle abroade, our cheife 
care is to save our come, our owne lande-endes, and our fresh 
pitta ; and if wee doubt eyther theire teatheringe, or theire 
tuminge loose on nights,' but to rise before day bee light, and 
sometimes att midnight, otherwise one shall neaver meete with 
them ; the course which wee take to prevent them from put- 
tinge theire cattle into the Spellowe on nights, is, to gette it 
well fenced a Uttle before May day, and then cuttinge a longe 
thicke stake, wee knocke it downe soe close to the gate, and 
leave it soe high above grovmd, that the gate cannot possibly 
bee lifted over ; and this ia not stirred tQl such time as wee 
sende our waines to fetch away the hey. 

See more of this subjeckt in the beginninge of the first booke 
before the desc[ription] of lands appertaininge to each farme. ^ 

For takingb of Gates oh Geastes for Eeastes. ^ 
Aboute a weeke afore St. Hellen day, wee beginne to inquire 
and listen after gates for our younge beasts ; if wee heai-e of 
none to our minde, then on May-day, the day after, or perhapps 
a day or two before, wee sende our foreman, or some other, to 
taJte as many as wee stande neede of att some auch place wheare 
wee knowe theire beaat pasture to bee good, and wheare they 
may have water to come to ; when wee take gates for our 
younge beasts, wee hire uaually for all our yeennges, all our 
two yeare old beasts, and but seldoroe for our three yeare old 
beasts, uiJesse wee bee very full stocked att hoame ; such beasts 

• See pnges 12, 14, 72, 81, uid 91, for aotices of the jealoua fear lest other n 
sheep Bhould stray into the com in tiie open Geld. InclOBUre Acts have prerentof 
many hecrt-bnmiuga. 
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aa are thus taken into any pasture to bee kept, are (hereaboutes) 
called geasters, i. e. gesters, and theirs gates soe many Beverall 
jeastes ; they sende them usually on St. Hellen day or the day 
afore, and they are to continue, and to have theire paaturingfl 
theire, till Midiaellmasse ; wee had the last yeare seaven beasts 
at Sledgmour,* which wee had noe leisure to fetch hoame, and 
they sente them not till Powder treason day, the 5th of Nov- 
ember. Yeeringea are accounted but halfe gates on the Greetes. 
and pay but halfe the rate that kyue and the other older beasts 
pay ; but on the wolda they are all alike ; Kellithorpe Greets 
was woute to bee a pasture that younge beasts would like very 
well on (and all by reason of the water soe neare at hande,) till 
nowe of late it was overstocked with sheepe. Wee have hyred 
beast gates at Rastrope, and att Thistendale, for 2s. a geast ; 
these two townes are not halfe a mUe asunder, and aboute 
seaven miles from this place ; they are beyond Burdall-dayles,* 
and the way to them is by Frydaythorpe, or Fimmer : one may 
allsoe take gates att Frydaythorpe, but theire pasture will 
hunger our beasts that are used to better keepinge ; one may 
allsoe take gates att Huggate. which is oftentimes very good 
pasture ; wee have taken gates att Cofctam for 2a. 6(1. a gate ; 
one of Greate Driffield sente (this yeare) three beasts to 
Sledgmour the morrowe after St. Hellen day, whoe sayd that 
hee payed 8fi. for tliree gates, i. e. 2e. 8ti. a peece. Wee tooke 
gates att West-Lutton, in the year 163tt, for 3s. id. a gate, 
and our beasts weare allmost fatte att Michaellmasse when 
they came hoame ; wee sente Lawrence Middleton thither 
againe to take gates for eleaven younge beasts this 2nd of May, 
and they would not take under is. a gate, and wee must pay 
noutheard-wages, and sesses, and layes ; the noutheard wages 
weare (for every beast) 2<^. for theire wontinge pennies when 
they wente, Id. att Lammns, and 2d. a peece at Michaelmasse 
when they weare fetched away : and the sesses and layes would 
have come to other 6d. a peece, which was (in all) 58. ; and for 
6s. %d. a peece, wee could have had them wheare they might 
have beene fedde. Wee sent our foreman againe to Thissent^e 
on Fryday the 6tli of May. and there they asked is. 8ci. a gate, 
and would not take under 4s. ; besides all theire gates weare 

• I inaErt inthis place lio following will : 1570, Dec. 1, ChrUWplierRoweof Uems- 
wcll, uftlic pariah of Driffield, huabondiiuin ; "to mvtwOBomiGa Matthew and Ilarbiirt 
two DxgaadB of uomo sowne upon the grownde; they my Qxccutois; to Jnhii Eowe 
of Sledmire a mctt of wheats, a bushcll of ric, acd a buaboU of baver." 

'' At Burdall is the famoos tuimel on a curve through the limestone rock. I have 
found Che folloiring reeeipla. t6U, Deo. 2. I6I0-6, March t). Received of Mr. 
James Beet for the half yearea rent of the aheepe pasture of Birdnll alios fiurdull, 
duL> unto my uncle Raphe Hanebie Esq., ST'. lOi., Raphe Hanihie Junior. 
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letten but two, wliearefore wee putte them to the Greets. 
Salvyn ber gates on the Greets are allwayes att a rate. viz. ; aa. 
A-d. a cowe-geaat ; her nowtheards wage is 208. in money, the 
milke of a cowe, and a cowe-geaat ; besidea hee hath aJlaoe the 
mucke on the cowe-hill, wheare the beasta lye on noonea, which 
hee can lette for id. a weeke : shee letteth the naucke of the 
cowe holde" to poore folkea for 8d. a weeke : the beasts are most 
of them sente in on St. Hellen day, and the day after, aorae per- 
bappa not of a weeke after ; the nowt heard hath for every 
beast one pennie, which ia called a wontinge penny ; hee taketh 
them all in himselfe, and perhapa keepeth them a weeke till 
they bee wonted and banted togeather, and after that aetteth a 
boy or girle to tente them. Mrs. Salvyn bath raysed her halfe 
gates from eight groates to three ahilhnges : soe soone aa our 
foreman came fi-om Thissendale and bad dined, wee aente him 
to her to take geaats for eleaven, whearof aeaven weare yeer- 
inges, and fower, two yeare olde ; the yearinges weare lai^e, 
and the two yearea little, aoe that there was little difference in 
theire bignesse, aoe that they wente all for halfe gates, beinge 
that they coulde not bee discerned ; besides, if they bee not full 
two yeare olde they are called but yeeringea : wee seldome sende 
money till wee fetch them away : besides, on the Greets, poore 
folkes putte on theire kyne, and aeldome apeake to her for them 
to knowe what they sliaU pay till theire time be expired, beinge 
that they knowe her uauall i-ate ; wee aente our foreman and 
two boyea with them that night, beinge Fryday the 6th of May, 
they haxl each of them an horae. 

See more of this subjeckt in the latter ende of the second 
booke, before the remembrances for hyringe of servanta. 

Fob Providinqe of Hecke-stowehs and Habkowe- ^H 
spindles, ^m 

Att Martynmasse, or aboute a weeke after Martymnaase, 
wee aette our foreman to cuttinge of white-wilfes, reade-wilfes, 
and aaughs, for heeke-stowera and harrowe-spindles ; hee is to 
have charge given to cutte them as neare to the grownd and 
bodyes of the trees aa possibly hee can : and then, afore hee 
cutte of the twiggea, to see what the branch is fittest for, and 
to make that of everie bough and branch that it ia most fitte 
for : some will be for flayle-handstaffes ; aome that have 
creches will bee for rake-ahaftea ; some for hecke-stowera ; and 
the amaJlest sort of them for harrowe-apindlea ; some for cradle- 
teeth ; and some ahorte ones for plough-staffes. Hee hayth for 
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thia purpose a little broad anathinge axe, wheai'eof hee ia to 
have an especiaU care, that hee cutte not against atones or 
yron ; for an axe will last aome aeaven yeares as well aa others 
a yeare ; for if they heede not, but choppe against atone or yron, 
then is her edge turned againe, and then must shee to the 
grindstone ; and that taketh away and wasteth her best mettle. 
The course that wee take with our white- wili'es and saughs ia to 
cutte them up by the rootes, or as close to the grownde aa 
possibly wee can, if wee can but preserve them from being eaten 
with cattle : by thia meanea have wee greate increase of them ; 
for out of the rootes will growe many younge trees, which, in 
fower or five yeares space, will come to that perfecktion ajid 
bignesse, that they will serve for flayle-hande-staffes, cavinge- 
rake-shaftes, heckestowers, and such other like uses : and in 
Essex, by cuttinge up of saughs by the rootes, they will growe 
up againe to that height and tallnesse that tliey serve them for 
hoppe-polea ; and then, when they come to cutte them the 
second time, they cutte them within two or three ynches, or as 
close to the olde stumpe as possibly they can, and that caiiaeth 
them to putte out thicker still. For plantinge of these trees, 
you neede doe noe more but titke a branch of a willowe or 
saugh-tree, and sticke it into the grownde, and it will take 
presently ; especially if it bee neare the water-side ; for take 
wilfes, and lye parte of them in a runninge water and parte of 
them out, and, if it bee in the spring-time, they will budde an 
they lye. As for reade-wilfea, the course that wee take with 
them, to have profitte of them in a ahorte space, is to take longe 
branches aboute fower yards in length, and to thrust them into 
the grownde ahoute halfe a yard within the grownde ; and this 
should bee aboute the beginninge of March ; ajid afore yow 
sette it, yow ai'e to snath of all the small twigges and boughes, 
leavinge onely the toppe-bough to drawe up the aappe ; and 
yow are to take audi course as nothinge may rubbe against it, 
and loosen it at the roote, till such time as it have gotten good 
roote hold ; and then, if it live and budde forth, yow may Tette 
it alone till that time of the yeare come againe, and then are 
yow to dresse of all the twigges againe, and to cutte of the 
toppe allsoe, aboute eight foote or three yards from the grownde ; 
or, howesoever, leave it of that height that cattle may not 
reach to the toppe of it to eate of the buddes aa it putteth forth, 
and yow shall see that it will putte forth many boughes and 
branches, rounde aboute the place wheare you cutte of the 
toppe ; and when these branches come to that bigneaae that 
yow intende to cutte them againe, yow are to cutte them as 
neare to the olde head, or place wheare yow cutte it afore, aa 
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possibly yow can ; and this is called beadinge of wilfes ; and if, 
in beadinge tbeia, yow cbance to nioke them or cutt« tbem 
over neare the olde beade, aoe that the barke growe up above 
tbe Btumpe ruwnde aboute, Boe that the raine and wette stande 
and sattle into the bollownease thereof, it will bee the decay of 
the whole tree, or att least of the paili that is soe ciitte. The 
first decay of wilfes is allwayes att the bearte, for they will 
rotte, mosker, and bee hollowe within, eoe that a man may , 
Btande within them, when tbe sides are sounde and the tree &liT«,H 

For Beakinoe of Wilfes and Saughs. ^ 

After that we have cutte our wilfes and saughs, and sorted 
them, puttings every tbinge to that use that it is fittest for, 
then, Boe soone as snowe or any lette weather commetb, or 
otherwise att nights afore supper, wee sette our foreman and 
another to beakinge of thera ; and for this purpose they fetch a 
bottle of pease-strawe, or a bottle of barley-strawe, and then 
doe they take the stickes and sette them up an ende, slanttinge 
against the hudde, and keepe a good fire under them ; and soe 
soone as tbe lower endea are enough, they tume them, and sette 
the upper endes downewards ; then when both endes are enough, 
they take a wispe of strawe in theire right hands, and soe 
Btreigbten them ; or otherwise they have a forme, or some other 
tbinge with nickea or boles, to putte them in, and streiebten tbem 
with ; then after they are made atreight, they lette them stande 
a while to coole, and then peele tbem ; after that they have 
peeled theire flayle-handstaffes, they wiU usually putte tbem 
mto an oven (after that the thinges are drawne out) and lette 
tbem lye there a whole night, and this will dry up the moisture, 
and make them lighter, and allsoe make them stande att tbe 
marke, and keepe tbem from castinge ; this is the course that 
they take with theire pikes, to prevent them from beinge Basten, 
to dry them in a large oven. Wee cutte the most saughs for 
beckestowers, because they will keepe tbe streightest after tbey 
are sette ; then soe soone as they are all beaked, wee sorte them, 
and sette them up every sorte by themselfes, till such time &a 
wee have occasion to use them. 

See more of this subjeckt in the latter ende of tbe second 
booke before our observations for cattle. 

The bee swanne is called the cobbe, and tbe sbee-swanne the * 
penne ; and looke howe many younge ones they have, and the 
owner of the cobbe is to have the one balfe, and the owner of 
.tike penne the other halfe^ and if there bee an odde one, it is 
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to goe to the owner of the cobbe : and they in whose grownd 
they breed are to have one, which is called the nest-bird, and 
are to bee first served ; for if there bee but one they are to have 
it, although the owners of the swanues gette nothinge ; but 
then they are to pay 1 'id. for every such nest-bird to the kinges 
ewanner. The kinges awanner hayth all the markea,' both 
nebbe-markes and foote-markes, sette downe in hia booke, 
which beloiige to all manners and gentlemana places. The 
swanners gette up the yoimge swannea about Midsummer, and 
footemarke them for the owners ; and then doe they allsoe pin- 
nioii them, cuttinge a joynte of theire right wingea ; and then 
att Michaebnasse doe they bringe them hoame, or else hringe 
hoame some, and leave the rest att some of the milk, and wee 
sende for them : theire fee is tenne shillinges per annum, which 
is to bee paid att Michaelma^e, and wee allwayea use to give 
them theire dinner when they come. Oiu" marke is three holes 
beared with an hotte-swipple in the right Bide of the nebbe, and 
a gagge cutte betwixt the two uppermost holes, viz. ; that next 
the head and the other ; and our footemarke is to cutte or slitte 
them on both the in-webhes, and to cutte rownde holes 
in the out-webbea. If wee doe not inteude to nebbe-mai'ke 
them and putte them forth, then wee putte them up to 
feedinge soe soone as they come hoame ; and the course which 
wee take ia, to fiU a trough with water, and to putte the come 
into the water ; eyther haver or barley, but barley is the beat 
by farre ; for if they bee neaver neekleckted, they will bee very 
iatte in a moneth or five weekea. Wee can sell them when they 
are fedde, readily, for 10s. a payre ; and Carre-awannes, that are 
imfedde, are usually at 2s. Cd. a peece. Swannea have usually 
att a broode, five, sixe, or seaven ; I have knowne nine ; and I 
have knowne a payre of swannes bringe but two of the neat ; 
they beginne to strive for the mastershippe aboute Ladye day, 
Bitte five weekes, and hatch aboute the latter ende of May. 
Swannes hatch (for the most part) aboute the 20th of May. 

• On tbo Buhject of swan-marlts, and ordinnnces respecting awana on the river 
Withnm, Bee Artbieolngia, xvi., p, 163. For the ordinancoa of the Bwan-mote court of 
tlie manor of Hatfield, see Hunter's Deanery of Doncaster, vol. i., page 137. 

For the orders and paynes of the court of the manur of Hempholm, to be observed 
by svonners, see PouJson'a HotdeniesB, vol. I., p. 355, Bjr will dat«d Maroti IS 
1493-4, Jahji Bernard, Esq., of Norwich, looves hia aipan mark in Norwich river to 
hia wife for her life, to be sold after her dpttth. The Bishop of Duj'haoi allowed lo 
the hailitf of Northallerton twenty shillinga yearly, to buy oata fur the swana kept 
oa liie moat of the obi caslba. The Prior and Convent of Durham had awana on ihs 
low Bwampy ^und at Ferry Hill ; a shed that overlooks it is still calli^d the Swan- 
"" ■, and the oatatcB of Mainaforth and Ferry Hill are stJU liable to an annual pay- 
called awan-oats. The pair of awans described In 1598 as " now ffjiog or being 
upon (he beck caUed Hemswoli Beck and Driffield Betk," have their repreafnlativea 
7 iiffBfd by one of tho millcra. 
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For Lettinge of Farmes and Cottages. 

The West ball hayth sixeteene oxegange of arrable lande be- 
longinge to it, besides inclosure ; and wee have allwayea letten 
our lande, and ineloaure thereto belonginge, for 40a. an oxegange ; 
this farme hayth fonneiiy beene letten for 32i. per annum, and 
of late for 3+^ a yeare, besides ol. 6s. which the tenaunt gave to 
the land-lord att the takinge of the farme ; there ia much odde 
lande belonginge to this farme, as two landes extraordinary in 
the east field, and likewise tw^o in the middle-field, and in the 
■west field wbeare it had but seaven, wee have added to it two 
more, soe that it hath nine ; whearefore nowe, since the build- 
inge of the newe bowse, and other tliinges which wee have 
added, repayred, and beene att cost with, wee make account 
that it is ridily worth and will readily give 40i. per annnm. 

Labome farme hath eight oxegange of lande, witli pasture 
and meadowes thereto belon^nge, wmch are letten altogeather 
for 161. per annum ; this ia the cheapest and beat farme in the 
towne of the bignesse, 

Skelton farme bath allsoe eight oxegange of lande belonginge 
to it, with pasture and meadowes thereunto appertaininge ; thia 
farme is allaoe letten for Idl. per annum. 

Lynsley farme bath sixe oxegange of lande, with pasture and j 
meadowe belonginge to it, and the tenaunt hereof hayth payd, , 
and doth yett pay for tliia farme, 12i. per annum. 

West-howse farme hath eight oxegange of lande belonginge 
to it, which, togeather witn the pasture and meadowe that 
thereto belonge, are letten for l&l. per annum. 

When Wilham Pinder tooke the fower oxegange of my Lord 
Haye,' hee payd 60L fine, and was made tenaunte to the farme i 
for twenty one yearea, payinge to my Lord 40s. per annum, ' 
tiU such time as the lease was expired. 

John Boiiwicke payd for his bowse and close thereto belongs 
inge and adjoyninge, H. 6e. 8d. per annum, but since bis d'scease, 
Edward Pinder, hath taken it, and is to pay 408. per a 
besides 12d. that hee gave in earnest att the time of the 
graunt. 

» For some notices of ''niv Lord Hayc" and a auit wherein he wna engaged with ■ ' 
our author'a father, see the Appendii. " 1 644, Aug. 8 : Hedneea. 4 am 
given by will, to be sold for payment of the dobte, 3Df, ; for the lease o 
Buage house and T acree of land, given also by will, for Kven years, at 71. a year ; 
being as we Talus It in preaent money 30f." Hence the reader may ualeulate the 
rate per atre. I add some notices of nitea of interest, ■' Use of 80i. from Feb- 
ruary 15, 1685-6, to May 8, 1636, \l. 9«. 4*; use of 70/. from May 8, 1636, to 
Sav. B, 1636, 21. \6t. ; use of 601. from Not. 9, 1636, to Feb. 12, 1636-T, 21- 16«. ; 
Dse of 501. trom Feb. 12, 1636-7, to June 6, 1637, U. 6i. ; UK of 201. &om Jane 6, 
1637, to Oct. 12, 1638, 21. 2: 8<f. 
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Lawrence Middleton payeth for Ma how.se, and close thereto 
adjoyninge, 13s, id. per aunimi, it is worth 16s. Symou Hew- 
Bon payeth for his howse, and close thereimto belonginge ISs. 
per annum ; it is worth more. Thomaa Leake payeth for his 
howse and yard but Ss. per annum, because hee was at coat with 
buildinge, but it is richly worth 12a. Mary Goodale and Rich- 
ard Miller have a cottage betwixt them ; Mary Goodale hath 
two roomes, and the orchard, and payeth 6s, per annum ; and 
Richard Miller, hayth one roomeatead, and payeth 4s. per 
annum. Tliomas Styringe payeth for hia howse and orchard 
12s,, and ahoulde have payed 15s. per annum ; hee that lived 
there afore him payed but 10s. ayeare, and olde AJiam payd 
but 10s. for the howse, orchard, and little close that is nowe 
letten for 24s. by it selie. They usually lette theire cottages, 
hereaboutes, for 10s. a peece, allthough they have not soe much 
as a yard, or any backe side belonginge to them. 

Fob Butinge of Fihhe-deales. 

This side of the country, viz. ; the East ridinge of Yorke- 
ahiere, (repayre for the most parte) to HuU, when they stande 
in neede of such thingea as the industrious merchant- venturer 
fetciieth from forreigne countryes towards the releife of hia 
owne countries defeckts ; thither they goe u.sually for thia com- 
modity, which is brought from Norway. In ohoosinge of good 
deales, all these thinges are to bee considered ; That they bee 
reade-deale, which are allmost as durable as oake, and will not 
wortne-eate soe soone as white deale ; besides they are hand- 
somer and better, both for smell and coloiu- ; and (for the most 
parte) better flowred : that they bee fiill twelve foote longe, full 
twelve ynches in breadth, somewhat more than ynch thicke ; 
square, i. e. as broad att one ende aa the other ; and then is 
there noe waste in them ; not shaken, i. e. cracked and flaw'd ; 
not knotty ; if they bee thus, then the raffe-mercbant may law- 
fully stile them good deales. and such like deales caa seldome 
bee bought under il. lOs. or il. 15s. the hundreth. There goe 
sixe score deales to the hundreth ; and (for the most parte) they 
putte just 1200 in one of theyre piles, which are piled up in 
theire yards ; theire manner of pilinge them is aa foUowetb. 
First they lye 10 severall peeces of wood next the grownd, 
which wood is about halfe a foote in thickneaae, and twelve 
foote in length ; the wood is layd to beare them of the grownd, 
for feare of moldinge or rottinge ; then they lye 10 hoards just 
overthwart the 10 peeces of wood, then 10 hoards overthwart 
them againe ; then lye them aboute two ynches asimder, and 
allwayea observe that every board lye direcktly over the board 
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which is layde the nexte chesse beneath it save one, and goeth ■ 
the same way, and soe by thus doinge there are holes, of that 
bigneaae that one may thrust in tlieire neafe, which goe trom 
the toppe to the bottome, whearby the ayre getteth to all partes 
of them, and seasoneth and dryeth them ; they alUoe lyinge 
just 10 boards in every chesse or layer, [yow] can justly tell 
what there is on them att any time ; and, lastly, tbe boarda 
lyinge thus crosse, one chesse one way and another another, 
they lye very firme, out of all daiuger of castinge. Wee bought 
(this yeare) 200 of reade deale, of one Francis Taylor of HuU, 
att H. Ids. the hundretb ; they weare bought on Satterday, the 
19th of March, 16+2 ; wee sent Robert Bouwieke worde on 
May-day, beinge Sunday ; bee went fi-om Wanswortb on Mun- 
day att noone ; gott to Hull on Tuesday, and hoarae againe on 
Wensday ; wee sente one to Hull on Munday, the 2nd of May, 
to see them boated ; hee payd Sd. a score for carryinge downe 
to the boate, and gave them id. over to drinte ; the portera 
carryed each of them three deales att once ; tbey will scarce 
suffer any other men to carry them, although they bee theire 
owne ; the portera have 3d. a score when they bringe tbem 
from the shippe to the merchantes bowses ; wee payd allsoe two 
shillingea for towle or cuatome for the two hundretb ; onThujB- 
day morainge, the 4tli of May, wee aente fower of our wainea 
to Parson pooles for them ; they brought three score in each 
waine ; they feyd them edg-wayes, or else a waine would not 
have helde above forty deales; they thought that 10 dealee 
weighed as heavy as a quarter of barley, which is 30 stone ; 
whearefore theire loades weare very greate, for five quarters of 
barley is accounted a greate waine load ; for they (for the most 
parte) carry but a cbalder. i. e. fower quarter, or nine seckes in 
a waine, when they carry the most. 

See more of this subjeckt in the third booke before the cata- 
logue of faires.* 

A Note shewinge howe the Landes have formeely lateh 
IN THE Pasture. 
There is belonginge to the demaynes in the pasture one lande 
and an halfe, next unto the West-hall pasture close ; 2 landes 
neste them, for the East-howse or Finders fanne ; 4 landes next 
unto them, belonginge to Skeltona farme ; 4 next them, to La- 
bomes farme ; 3 to Edwards farme ; 2 to the Fower oxegange ; 
2 to Whiteheads farme ; 3 to Lynsley fiirme ; 5 to the West- 
howse fanne, next the east balke. One lande and three sweath 
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to Lynaley forme ; one lande and odc aweath to Laborne iarme ; 
one lande and an haJfe to Skelton farme ; one kncle and a 
sweath to Finders Eaab howse ; three landea and an halfe to the 
demaines, next the west balke. Exchainged with WiUiam 
Whitehead one of the Fower osegange landes in the pasture, 
for his wandil] on the north side of the West-beckea ; this ex- 
chainge was made the 19th of May, 1634. Exchainged with 
Alse Edwards, att the same time, the other of the Fower oxe- 
gange landes which lyeth next her landes in the pasture, for her 
wandill on the north side of the West-beckea. There hayth 
formerly belonged two oxygange* of lande to a little howse 

* The cixgBiig at Driffield appears to me, firom cslculntioas nhich wQl be found in 
the Appendix, to hare cousinltd of twelve and a half acios. I am happy to be 
able lo insert hare lome learned and interesting remarks with ■which my Enend Mr, 
LoDgstaSe haa favoured me. 

" The oigang was cicluaiTeiy a measure of lands in cultivation, and therefora 
a pTcecipe ' quod leddat uium bovatam terra) et unam boyataoi oiariser was in 13 
Edw. III. held to be bad, betaiiae an oigang is always of a thing whiih liea in 
gainar. The meaaure ia not applicable to the pratum of rocorda, which was confined 
in oxteDt ; and it is generally found in conaeetion with amhle land. Tho demesne 
oigaDgs at Lythnm in CleTehuid ore described in 1341 as two-thirds sown and one- 
third fallow and posture, (Inq. p. m. WiU. de Twenge.) But the lerm is aometimeB 
used for pasture, alluding, no doubt, to what such litnd woiUd contain if in tillage. 
At Mainaforth, Durham, out of 1 7 oxgangs, nine lay with the moor in paeture. (Bol' 
den Buke.) Tolta often accompanied oi[g]Uiss for ihe accommudation of the tenants, 
but were not part of them. We find aueh oirprtaeiona as 'ij bovatot terras et j 
tottiim,' and ' ixj bovaUe teme eine tolUs,' in great profuaian. (Inq. p. m. Petri de 
Bnia, 1279.) For the moat part the oxgasga were untncloied, and a tenement by 
the name of an oigang frequently lay in ver^ various parts uf a township, probably in 
an equitable diapodcian of the different qualities and crops of the soil. But in eome 
Caaea the oigaaga were not thus adjoated, as appears by an instani'e of the cumnioD 
practice of ratinK by oxgang, a custom which prevailed at Darlington and filactwell, 
and Qiiated at Scellon in Cleveland till about IS4S. It was abolished at ^'orloii, 
near Stockton, about 173S, for the verr reason that the oigang tonsisled of 30 amia 
whether the lood was good or bad. The landlords of the bad ' out land not worth 
6s. an aero,' refused to pay the same rate as those who let land at 4Di. an acre, and 
procured a pound rate. In other places the acreage is found to vary in a towoship 
or parish. At Boldon we have oxgangs of IS and IS^ acres. In Darlington (Allan 
MSS.) and Cockerton (I.angley's Survey) we have the rate of 16 acres, in Black- 
well in tbe aomc pariah 20 aries, and it is not certain that the difference of soil will 
altogether account for these variations, though Korton, with ita 3D acres, i« certainly 
composed to a great extent of a light loam. An old account book, of Bondgatc, in 
Darfmgton (17th cent,) states that ■ 30 acres is an ragang at Sedgeflcld, 16"Bcres in 
Hurworth, and SO in Yorksbiie." At Lauchcater, Witton, Bud Fnlford, the rate in 
Boldon Buke sinks to 8 acres, but 15 acres, aa George Allan remarked, arc the general 
compulation in Durham ; and in Lythum the same measurement held. (Inq. 'Will. 
. de Twenge.) Yet in a neighbouring manor in Cleveland we have only 60 serrs io a 
carueatc, and this, with other instances seems lo justily a atatcment by Mr. italpL 
Oowland (J. J. Wilkinson's MSS., xi., 479) that 4 ox^gs formed a carucate, nnless 
a suggeation to he made presently is accepted. Certainly the ordinary computation 
was 8 oxganga. It occurs at Forcott, in Hichmondshire (Anb, Ml. ii. 10). It held 
in Durham, for at Famacrea, near to the Ifi-acreoxga nes ofWhickham, the carucato 
held 120 acres, Ilenry I. granted to Godeland cell (Whitby Abbey) 'nnam Caru- 
catam tcmc arandam aecundum carucatas de Pikering.' 

" Th« Farnacrea carucata was hold by one-tenth of a knight's fee, and, in l!TB, 
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whicli stood att the south ende of the West-hall, which tTFO.J 
oxegange is all wome out, either with exiJiainges, or else wiih^ 
addinge to other farmea, in places wheare they wanted. 

A Note shewinge howe the Closes belonginge to the Db- I 

MAINES HAVE USUALLY BEENE LETTEN HERETOFORE, AS ALSOB^ 
OP THE CluSES APPEBTAININOE TO THE FaRMES. 



Of the Carre and lands therein, 
In the yeare 1G28, the hay onely of Lynsley 



three lands in J 



the Carre weare letten for 21. 5a. to Thomaa Dring of Kirk- 
bume. Letten to another man, the .same yeare, the hey of the 
east lande (that belongeth to the Fower oxegange) in the Carre 
for fiileene shillinges. Letten, the same yeare, the bey of the 
West Fower oxegange lande for fifteene shilhnges. Letten, the 
same yeare, to two other of Bnme,' the three buttes St 

Qm fees of Peter de Bms were returacd Rs comprising 10 camcates each. But otfaflr 
compulationa occur. At Killt-rbj' n canicat£ was held by onc-twolfth of a fee. 

" Mr. Gowland giTDB a very curious division nf Whickham. ' In Whiekham 
thpra am 70 oiganga, i. e. 11 cavils, eveiy cavil being 14 oignnga.' (WiUdnson's 
HSS. ut supra.) 

" On the signification of the word Oxgang, mucli diiFereDC? of opinion exists. In 
the "Yorkshire Words" of 1856 we have "Oskin, an oxgang nr oitgate, sofflcient 
land for (he psatorage of nna animal." Here is evidently a ccnfuaion with cattle- 
gates. Some Bsy that tha oigang was oa much land as a team of oxen could plongli 
ajid make ready for sowing in a yesr, others sn much as ono gang or team of oien 
could plough in a rfny .' Of the latter definition it is sufflcient to say that one toro 
would bo a very fnir day's work, and both ejplanalious by tlie ciprossion of a team 
of osen cnnfound the oxgang wili the cannate. In Northumherland tho plou^ 
waa certainly drawn by 4 osen, and from a purely blade diet and other circum- 
etancea the teams worked alternately. Here were 8 oxen to each plough; and it is 
submitted that while tho oamcate waa what one plough could cultivate in the year, 
the osgang waa the anpposed capability of each individual of its team. Hence, 
whan one plough was worked by 8 osen alternately, 8 olcga-^g^ would go to the 
cameat^ ; when the stock waa less in proportion to the ploughs, and Iwu animals 
only were iiscd, or the alternate days of rest were unemployed by anothor team, the 
carucitte would onlj consist of 4 oxganga, or if it was still atated to consiat of 3 
oxgangs, the number of acres to an oxgang would be reduced by one half. Of thii, 
Lancheater ia perhaps an inatanoe. 'Oie remarkable cirenmatance that in the aamo 
diatrict the carueate varied eitaetly 60 per cent, may thus be eiplain*^ Ixi' o" audi 
an obscure subject these suggestions are ofiered with diffidence." — IV. H. D. L. 
—Seepage 108, 

At the IncIoBuro of Driffield the oigang was reckoned at 24, hut anpposed to 
contain about 20 acres. 

• Bee note on page 26. The church at Kirkbume ia one of the most perfaot 
specimens of Anglo-Norman architecture in England, For a drawing of its font, 
see the Graphic and Historical Illustrator. LoniW, p, 148, The following wiQg 
notice the hamlets, and confirm the descent of our author. Towthorp and Tibthot^ 
are in the parish of Whanum Percy. 

159*, Kov. 18, John Beat— to be buried in the church of Kirkbitra : to the poor 
man's boi of Kirkbums, to bo paid out of my farm of Eottleburnc, Id. monthly 
during the lives of Henry Beat of London and James Beat of Hewton, co, York, 
gent. ; Charles, Ralph, and William, my son William Besf a sona ; Amy ami Ceoily 
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Niclnli^ Inj-3i the twel-psncB peece, and the bulke, for thirty 
BhillinT;e3. Ljtten to Kichari Daddiaga of Kirkbume, this lat 
of Aprill, 1(531), the hey of Lynaley thren landes in the Carre at 
16a. Sd. a lands, without the eatage. Letten to Thomas Drynge 
the same time the hey of the I'ower oxegange. landes in the 
Carre att 16e. 8d. a lande, viz. ; for the two landes li. 13s. id. 
Letten to Rattcliffe of Burne, the same yeare, the hey of one of 
Slceltons landes in the Carre for fifteene shillinges. Letten 
againe to Richard Duddinge of Kirkebume the hey of the two 
Ifuides in the Carre belonginge to the Fower oxegange, for 33s. 
id., to pay 20s. when it is in cocke, and the rest att Michaell- 
masse after. Letten the same yeare to Joseph Bealby and his 
parteners, the hay of the three landes in the Carre belonginge 
to Lyn.'Jey farrae, att 168. 8d. a Jande. Letten to Ralph White 
the eama yeare the hey of the three buttea, St. Nicholas Inges, 
the peece of Skeitona lande beyonde St. Nicholas Inges, and the 
balke. for two p3wndes. Letten to Leonard Thurnam and An- 
thony Thompson of Kirkeburne, tlie hay of the two lands in 
the Carre belonginge to the Fower oxegange, att 18s. a lande, 
viz. ; for them both 368. ; they weare thus letten the 27th of 
March, 1632. Letten akoe the 19th of May, lQ2i, to Leonard 
Tharnain, Anthony Rattuliffd, and Richard Sc^tte, the hey of 
the two Fnwer oxegange landes in the Carre, for 11. 16s., viz. ; 
1 8s. a lande. One of the Fower oxegange landes beareth usually 
a good loade of hey, and the three landes belonginge to Lyna- 
ley farme yeelde usually more then loades a peece. Those that 
lette theire landes to mowe (in the Carre) by greate, pay (for 
the most parte) 10(/. a lande, and I have knowue tho.se that 
have given lid. and 12d. a lande for mowinge of theii-e landes 
in the Carre. 

Of the Pasture afore it was inclosed. 

The landes in the puature weai-e (att my fathers first com- 

minga) letten to our owne tenants and others, for 2s. a lande ; 

Bast, his dniighlera ; ray daagttera Jane, Susanna, and Joaiio. To my boo Thomas 
8t Oigfins» of land in TnwtSorp; Thomas Jatltson hb tutor and gardiuer. John 
Norton, paraan of Covlovrn, and James Bat of Ucvtnn Cronsvlck, m; cozun, 

Gupervieort. 

Iill-3 Fab 2t. Thimis B^st, of Old Miltnn, gent —to Elizabeth, now my 
vile, and Isabel niy daughlor, 18f p^r annum, due ti> oie out of my lease of Tow- 
thorpe during the tyme that Thomaa Jaihson of Wath th' older cnjoyeth it, and my 
yearly rent oflS/ Oi »d out of Towthorpe during the llyea of Honry Best of Lod- 
don. gent, and James Best of Homswell. gent ; rejt to Mr, Jamea Bustof Helmawell, 
geotli.-inan, my ooKen— he eistuWr Proved April 30, Ifill. 

1077 Apr. 2. John Heron of Beverley E«i,—«ife Elisaboth 100?., per annum; 
dm Calberiaa my manors of Kellithorp:', Ettlinrn, Catlara, Kollte, &c. ; dan. EUza- 
betlv Djimiay my manors of Rimiswdl, Gnnsted, and Woodhoiise in HoldoraeBB, 
and Un<li at Skeme. Siml/tbar/ie, aad Driffield. Sir John Dawuey and Hii Hugh 

Eethell. aupErvisora. 
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afterwards for 2s. 6d. a land, and lastly for 3fl. a liinde ; but | 
nowe, beinge inclosed, they will lette for thrice as much. 

Letten to Robert Labome the grasse in the Mast-hills' be- 
longinge to the West hall, Laborne farme, and Skelton farme, 
for twenty shillinges. 

Of the Spellowe close. 

The Spellowe was letten to Muthewe Bird and Richard Bn 
ley of Eastbume, in the yeare 162S, for il. lOa. ; and to John, 
Erowne of Garton, in the yeare 1631, for oL; and in the years 
1636, it was letten to Richard Towse and Bryan Towse of Gar- 
ton att al. 10s. per annum ; I have knowne the fi>gge of this 
dose letten from Michaelmaase till Lady-day for 33k, 4d., con- 
ditionally, not to putte any sheepe into it ; but nowe of late 
wee lette the fogge of it for 21. 3a. 4d., viz.; to Christopher 
Towse, lC3a 

Of the Farre longe close. 

The farre longe close wa^ letten in the yeare 1628, to Thomas 
Hudson of Tiptliorpe and his partners att 15.1. per annum, and 
in the yeare ICSO for 121. 10a., and in the yeare 1632, it waa 
letten to, William Tompson of Tibthorpe and, his three partnera 
att 121. per annum, togeather with the fower nooked peece ; the 
farre longe close is aboute .some nine acrea of grownde. 
Of the Lords-garth. 

The Lonia-garth was letten to William Pinder in the yeare j 
1C28 for 3/. 10s., and in the yeare 1036 to Richard Towse and 
William Pinder att il. per annum. 

Of the Chappell-garth. 

The Chappell-gartli was letten to Thomas Huggett in the 

yeare 1628 att 21. 13s. id. per annum, and two dayea dykinge 

aboute it ; and in the yeare 1 636, it was letten to Edward 

Lynsley att M. 2s. Gd., and hee to pay for the fencinge of it. 

Of the Medowe Sikes or Mount Sikes. 

The Medowe Sikes is aboute five acres of gi'ownde, and waa 
letten in the yeare 1628, to Ealphe White and Mathewe Cra- 
forth att 61. per annum ; after that it was letten to Edward 
Towse and Bryan [Towse] att 61. 10a. per annum, and lastly to 
Mr. Hodgson, the 2Sth of March, 1635, till Lady day next en- 
auinge, for &l. 1 3s. id. 

Of the West HaEs pasture close. 

This close was att the first letten for C^ 28. 6d., but in the 
yeare 1636, it was letten to Richard Deeringe of Eastbume, for 
SZ. 13s. id. 
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Of the Carre close apperteininge to the demainea, and havinge 
in it sixe ahorbe lands. 

This close was letten, 1628, for 2l. 8s., and afterwards it was 
lettec by lease to John Gray, for 2t. Ge. 8d. 

Of the Football-garth and sheep-garth. 

The football-garth and sheep-garth belonginge to Lahome 
farme, weare letten to John Browne of Carton, in the yeare 
1635, for 51. as. 6ci. Those closes weare letten over deare. 

Of Labome little West close. 

This was letten to John Towseof Garton. Taylor, in the yeare 
16iO. att \l. 13s. 4ii. per annum. The two pittes in the middle 
and^west field weare letten to Thomas Huggett for 10s., and 
Sbygate pitte for 68. Sd., viz. ; the hey of them without the 
eatage. 

Of the Fower oxegange close next the Cnnnigarth. 

This close was letten to Thomas CHthero, in the yeare 1635> 
for \l. 2s. Qd., and in the yeare 1641, to Thomas Leake att 
\l. 4s. per annum. Letten the same yeares, tlie close that lyeth 
next unto it to William Finder att \l. 3a. per annum ; this close 
is sayd to belonge to Thomas Styringes house. 

Of Lynsleys West close. 

That close was letten to Ralphe White, in the yeare 1628, for 
twenty shilUnges. I have knowne the North close, belonginge 
to the West howse farme, letten from Lady day to MicbaeU- 
masse for eight shilUnges. Allice Edwards used to lette her 
lands in the pasture for 2s. Gd.. and nowe, since they weare in- 
closed, shee letteth them for 7s. and 7s. (id. a hinde : Richard 
Parrott tooke her pasture close this 16th of May, and was to 
give her Is. a lande, and have it till Lady day, the 25th of 
March.' 

. I cxtrnat a fsv natioes trom the HS. Diary of Timothy Whiitiaghmn, Esq., of 
Holmendc, co. Durbiini. 

'• I8i9. Tho Fawiide fli'ld and hnuse let to Culhbert Kirby pro 12/. per animra. 
If he %ae awi; at yuerec end be miut pay for EUncliih of bii r^ime. 

" ISBJ, June 11. The E.ut Guldbanke let to Mr. Johnaon for 6/. I em liiilre en- 
gaged to gjt it moTnc and wone into dry eai'k for 20i, 

" 1671. Sov. T- QeorgD Dickeson hath taken the whole MaoreQEli) form and tho 
Leafeild, apon condition he ba & ffxA huaband to it, and mannsr well upon the sa- 
Gond cnip of oatea, jta , and Bcoun) every year Ian rooda of liiko. 

■> 2670-7, Feb. 3S. The East CuUbsnk to fiichard Minikin; 'hats Uave at the 
end well and bunbandly ikaled ' " 
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Fob BuRYINGE of CoENE by QpAETER-TArLK 

November the 6th, 1628, my father" agreed with Henry Mor- 
ris, John Bonwicke, Ealph Lambert, Bnd Leonard Goodale, to 
threahe all the come that yeare, and to have 6d. a quarter for 
barley, ■trf. a quarter for oates, 7d. a quarter for pease, and 8d. 
a quarter for rye ; and a threave of strawe in the weeke. Hee 
agreed with the threshers againe the 8th of November, 1629, to 
have 7d. a quarter for pease, id. a quai-ter for oates, 8d. a quar- 
ter for wheate and rye, 6d. a quarter for larley, and every one 
of them to have a threave [of J strawe a weeke, if they threshed 
the whole weeke, or eiae not, Hee agreed with the threshers 
the next yeare to thresh out his come, and to have 5rf. a quar- 
ter for barley, id. a quarter for oates, Srf. a quarter for wheate 
and rye, 7d. for pease, and IGd. a score for feyinge, and hee gave 
them for a godajienny 2d. a peece. Agreed another yeare with 
Thomas Styringe and Leonard Goodale to give them 5rf, a 
quarter for barley, id. a quarter for oates, Gd. a quarter for 

Eease, Sd. a quarter for wheate and lye, and each of them to 
ave a stooke of strawe every weeke. 

For Hyringe of Seev antes." 
"Wee give usually to a foreman five markes per annum, and 
perhapps 2a, or halfe a crowne to a godspenny, if hee bee such 
an one as ran sowe, mowe, stacke pease, goe well with fower 
horse, and hayth beene used to markettinge and the Hke ; for 
nowe of late wee imploy and trust our foreman with the Bow- 
inge of all our seede. Wee give usually 50s. or fower marke to' 
another, and perhapps 23. or 2s. Gd. for a godapenny, providinge 
hee bee such au one as can Howe. mowe, goe well with a draught, 
and bee a good ploweman, and him allaoe wee imploy as a 
seedesman in haver seede time, when wee come to sowe olde 
ardure, and nowe and then sende him to markettes with the. 
foreman. Wee give usually aeaven nobles to a third man, that 

• " My EitLcr." Thia proves John Best to have made additions, some of whioli 
indeed are very diaterniblfl from the darter colour of iho ink, to his lather's memo- 
randa, even in this flr.it book. The fate of his oitd folio hook has been mentinned 
a.bave, pages 31, S6. 

'' A ooraplote list of the servants hirrd. and tbrir wage, cnch year, ip entered in 
the Account Boat. Thoae for 1611-2 will be found in the Appendix. 1 cxtraet a 
fewnaraesof local inlereat:— 1619, John IjmbcTt, Imailu; 1620. Vein Uobman, 
40i.; 1<!23, Robert Gray. SOi. 1 1626, Mnrmndukv Btade, 30t. ; 1 629, Heurr Uun- 
ter, SKi ; 1634, Valeuline TViiu^, 8>. ; 1636, John Hilton, 44t.; 1643, GUbert J^m- 
bort, 3^ A great imreaae seeme to hiiTC taktn place in wsgea about 1632, 
SymoQ Qewitsoo, the shepherd, rtci^ived 2a», in I62D, but in 1622, 61. ; John Bon* 
wick rei*ived Si. in I6ia, but in 1U22, 61. 
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agoode 



md a goode fower horse-man, and one that 



B mower, i 
! heppenly with a waine, and lye on a loads of coi-ne 
handsomely. Wee give usually 35s. or 36a. to a fowerth man, 
if the reporte goe on him for a good ploWeman, and that 
we^ perceive him to bee of a good competent strength for 
carryings of poakes, forkinge of a waine, or the like. Wee 
give usually to a spaught for holdinge of the oxe plough fower 
nobles or perhapps 30s. per annum, if bee bee such an one aa 
have beene trained and beene brought up att the plough, and 
bee a wigger and heppen youth for loaainge of a waine, and 

foinge with a draught. Wee give usually 203. to a good stub- 
le boy for drivinge of the oxe plough, and that can (in time of 
neede) cairy a mette or three buahell pease out of the bame into 
the gamer. Wee have usuaUy two mayd-servants, and wee 
weare wont that wee coulde hyre them for 18s. per annum, ffltid^' 
12d. or Is. 6rf. for a godapenny, but nowe of late wee cannot 
byre a good lusty niayd servant under 24s. wage, and sometimes 
28s., and 18d. or 2s. for a godapenny. Christopher Pearson had 
(the first yeare hee dwelt heare) 31. 5s. wages per annum, and 
5a. to a godspenny: hee had the next yeare 4^, wage and I2d. 
to a godspenny," and hee was both a good seedesman, and a very 
good mower, and did sowe all our seede both the yeares. Henry 
Wise had the first yeare that hee toobe wage 36s. ; hee had the 
next yeare aOs. and 4s. to a godspenny ; and the third yeare hee 
had fower niarkes and 2a. to a godspenny, and was one that 
coidde both sowe and mowe indifiwrent well. Heniy Pinder 
was not full sixteene yeares of age when Jiee came to dwell 
heare first, and hee had 248., and the next yeare after hee had 
five nobles and 12rf. to a godspenny, for goinge with the oxe- 
plough. and beinge an heppen ladde for loadinge of a waine, 
and goinge with a draught. Thomas Smyth had (the first yeare 
hee dwelt heare) 20s. for drivinge the oxeplough, and the next 
yeare fower nobles and Gd. to a gods|jenny, and was to have a 
payre of olde breeches. Priscilla Browne had (the first yeare 
ehee dwelt heare) ISs. wage and \2cl. to a godspenny, the next 
yeare 24s., the third yeare 288. and 2s. to a godspeimy, and 
might have had the fowerth yeare 38s. and 12d. to a godspenny. 
Wee bad (att this time in our owne handes) all the lauds be- 
lonmng to the demainea, all the lands belongings to the West 
hall, all the lands belonginge to the West house farrae, and the 
Fower oxegange which apperteine to John Bonwickes howse ; 
wee kept constantly five plowes goinge, and milked fowerteene 
kyne, wbearefore wee had allwayes fower men, two boyes to 
goe with the oxeplough, and two good lusty majde-servants. 
Some servants will (at theire hyringe) condition to have an olde 
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suite, a payre of breecliea, an oJde hatte, or a payre of ahoea ; 
and mayde servants to have an apron, smoeke, or both, but it is 
but aoraetiines and with some servants that such things are de- 
sired. In hyringe of a servant yow are first to make sure that 
bee bee aette att liberty ; after that to inquire of him wheare 
hee was home, in what services hee hath beene, with what 
labour hee hath beene most exercised, and wheather hee can 
doe such and such thinges ; and after that to goe to bis master, 
or some neighbour of his that yow are acquainted with, and tell 
them that yow are aboute to hyre such a servant, and soe knowe 
of them wlieather hee bee true and tnistie. if hee bee a gentle 
and quiett fellowe, wheather hee bee addicted to company- 
keepinge or noe, and lastly to knowe what wages bee bad the 
yeare afore, but if hee liave any of the forenamed ill propertiea, 
the best way will bee to forbeare hyringe of him, hi hyringe 
of mayde servants yow are to make choice of such as are good 
milkers, and to have a care of such as ai-e of a sluggish and 
sleepie disposition, for dainger of fire ; and neaver to hyre such 
as are too neare tbeti'e friends, for occasion is sayd to Tnake a 
tkeefe ; and, beinge hyred, yow are not to committe over muob: \ 
to theire trust, but to see into all thingea your selfe, and to i 
keepe as much as yow can under looke and key. When yow 1 
are aboute to byre a servant, yow are to call them aside and to 
talke privately with them concerninge tbeire wage, if- the ser- 1 
vants stande in the churche-yard, they usually call them aside^ ' 
and walke to the backe side of the ehurcb, and theire treate of J 
theire wage ; and soe soone as yow have hyred them, yow i 
to call to them for theire ticketts, and thereby shall yow bea ' 
secured from all future dainger ; theire ticketts cost them £(Z. a J 
peece, and some masters will give them that 2d. againe, bujb. 
tliat is in the masters choise, unlesse they condition soe before 
the servant bee hyred. Some servants will condition to have I 
soe many sheepe wintered and sonmiered with theire maistera, , 
and looke howe many sheepe there is, wee acaount tliat equall 
to soe many eighteene pencea. Aboute a fortiught or teune 
dayes afore Martynmaase, the cheife constable of every division 
sendeth abroad his precepts to all pettie constables, wi Hinge 
them to give notice to aU masters and servants within theire 
severall constableries howe that hee intendeth to sitte att such 
a place on such a day, commandinge everie of them to hringe in 
a bill of the names of all the masters and servants within theire 
severall constableries. There are usually two, and sometimes , 
three, sittinges or statute-dayes for every division, whereof the 
first is a weeke or more afore Martynmasse, and the next three 
or fower dayes after that ; for hee perhapps sendeth one war- 
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rant to soe many townes to meete hira atfc such a, place on such 
a day. and another to other townes to meete him againe att 
anotlier place, or perhapps att the same place on such a day ; 
and the townes that are first cailed, are the moat priviledged ; 
for masters that wante servants, and sei-vants that wante maa- 
tei-8, have the henefitte of the next sittuige to provide for them- 
selves ; whereas those townes that are not called till the latter 
sittinge have but one day to provide themselves in, for the ser- 
vants in these townes cannot bee hyred till the townes bee 
called, that theire masters, or some for them, bee there to sette 
them at hberty ; the first thinge that the cheife constable doth 
is to call the constables of everie towne, and to take in the 
bills, and then to call the masters by theire names, in order as 
they are sette in the bUls, and to aake them if they will sette 
such and such a servant att liberty ; if the master will, then 
hee maketh the servant his tickett, and the servant giveth him 
2d. for his paines ; if the master will not sette him att hberty, 
then the cheife constable is to lette them kuowe what wages 
the statute will allowe, and to sette downe a reasonable and in- 
different wage hetwixt them, and hee is to have one penny of 
the master for every servant that stayeth two yeares in a place, 
or is not sette att liberty, and this the pettie constables are to 
doe for him, viz.; to sende in bills of the names of all such 
servants as stay with theire olde mtistere, and to gather the 
money, and sende it him. Our sittinges weare both att Kirk- 
bume this yeai-e ; the cheife constable sate att Mr. Whippa, and 
the servants stoode in the church-yard, there is allwayes a 
sittinge att Killam the morrow after All Saint day, and usually 
another at Sledgmoiu-, two or three dfiyes after. A master 
cannot tnme away his servant, nor a servant goe from his mas- 
ter, without a quarters waminge ; .servants will usually give 
theire olde mastera a day, some two dayes, and some will stay 
three dayes with theire olde masters, and goe away on the 
fowerth day after Martynmasse. They stay usually two or 
three dayes with theire friends, and then aboute the fifth or 
sixth day after Martynmasse will they come to theire newe 
masters ; they will depart from theire olde services, any day in 
the weeke, but theire desire (hereahoutea) is to goe to theire 
newe masters eyther on a Tewsday, or on a Thursday ; for on a. 
Sunday they will seldome remoove. and as for Munday, they 
account it ominous," for they say 

Munday flitta, 

Nmver »ilte : 
* The dalas-men ue aliniye bi 
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but as for the other dayea in the weeke they make no greata^ 



matter. I heard a servant i 
made this an^weare, 



I what hee cwulde doe, whoi 



And lean Uaoh, 

And I can doe. 

My master too, 
WTun my waiter turnea hU baeh. 

They will say to a mayde, when they hire her, that if shee havj 
but heene used to washinge, milkinge. brewinge, and bakingeiH 
they make no queation but shee can sweepe the howse and waah 
the dishes. When servants goe to the sittinge, they putte on 
theire best apparrell, that theire musters may see them ■well 
cladde ; they gette theire breakefaste, and soe goe to the sit- 
tinge immediately, yett the townea are seldome called before 
tenne or eleaven of the clocke, yett they will stay till it bee 
allmost darke, afore they come hoame, and then have they theire. 
dinners ; and if they bee hyred, they are not to goe to th< 
latter sittinge. 

See more hereof in the latter ende of the second booke, . 
allsoe conceminge the statute acktes for the same. 

A BRiEFE Declaration of the Notes of all the kindes oi^ 
Weights to which are (most commonlv) used amonq 
Physicians for compoundinge and makinge of Med^ 

CINES. 

1 ; grana Gr. ; 2 ; scnipuli 9 ; 3 ; drachmae 5 ; 4 ; uncifE J ; 5 i^ 
quar. jr. ; 6; tibrsettt. ; 7; semis /s; 8; manipuli M; 9; pugtJli P ; 
10; AJia. ana,. Have these notes or markea in memory, — Phihp 
Barrough,' phyaitian and author hereof, whoe, for liis vk V\ in 
this kinde, is much accounted of. 

A graine is a barley corne taken in the midst of the eare ; a 
scruple is twenty Iwirley comes ; three scruples conteine a 
drachme ; eight drachraes conteine one ownce ; quart signifieth 
a quarte of any thinge ; libra is a pownde ; semis is the halfe 
of every weight ; manipnliis is a greate handfull ; pugillus is a 
small handfull ; Ana signifieth of every one a like muche. 



ChaptPi 
puna eat 
EtetricU, 
tionibus. 



of York, held in UBl. It is reparted of Driffield Magna that "Una oam- 
fracta. Agnts Marshall, alias Saimdtr, He EmeswelL exeruet offlcium ob- 
et non babet usum neque stieatiain obstctritendi. Utitur eciun iacanta- 



is intcreatiiiB lo know the ii 
"Method of I'byaick, oonta 
1 in maa's bodj, from hc&d to 



ir of signs Btill in use. Philip Borrougb 
tie causes, signs, and cures of iniTE^ 
' Londim, IBID, 1(117, 1684, 
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R signifieth aa much as recipe, or (in English) receive, and is 
sette downe allwayea afore the medicine with this inarke or 
dash thorowe it li. Semis beinge aette beyond drnchma, thus ; 
3 B, Bigoilieth halfe a drachme ; for if it bee a whole drachme 
or ownce, they sette figures after, aa 5 iij' signifieth three 
ownces. 

For Keepinge of Waines and Coupes from Wette. 

Soe soone as harvest ia in, our stubble led and stacltes thatched, 
the first lette weather or vacant time that commetb, wee fetch 
up a payre of oxen, and sette our servants to runne the wainea 
under the hehnea : and first of all they knocke off the ahelv- 
ingea, and putte the ahetvingea, and loade-pinnes, and pike- 
stowers, of everie waine into her body ; then doe they shoole 
and carry away the dirte cleane from under the helmes ; then 
doe they putte on the oxen, and bringe the wainea close to the 
ende of the helme, and there doe they dresse and make cleane 
the wheelea with a spade, before they runne them in, then doa 
they runna the first three waines in backewards with their 
arses first, aoe that the hoppinge tree of the first standeth under 
the body of the seconde, and the hoppinge-tree of the seconde 
under the body of the third, then the fowerth and last waine 
■wee runne her in with hei' nose first, bearinge her up and run- 
ninge her hoppinge tree into the body of the waine that stand- 
eth next her ; then doe wee lift up the wheeles. and underpropp 
each wheele before and behinde with good bigge atones, to 
keepe thera from the moysture and dampnesse of the earth ; 
then doe wee take of the wheeles of our two carts, and sette 
them cloae up by the bodyea of the waines, and the carta them- 
selfea wee sette them with theire bodyea sidewayea, and lette 
tfaem stande upon the axletree, and leane against the side of 
the wainea ; then doe wee fetch all our longe ladders, and putte 
them within the braces on the inside of the helme : wee runne 
our wheele barrowea allaoe under the bodyes of the wainea. 
The longe helme in the stack-garth will just aerve for fower 
waines, and under this helme doe wee lye the bodyea or 
wheelea of our two carts ; our longe styes lye aUsoe under this 
helme all winter, and likewise our wheele barrowea. Tha 
helme in the foregarth will doe aomethinge more then aheltar 
three wainea, and under this doe wee usually thrust in our three 
coupea. Our folkes weare (this yeare) imployed aboute this 
buainesse on Powder treason day. 

Shoete Remembrances for Thatchinge. 

It ia a great* oversight in many thatchers, that when they 
to lye on a whole thatch, they make it thicks att the very 
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eize, then they doe [make it thinne] upwards ; whereas, on the J 
contrary, they shoulde give it a good thicke coat up towards J 
the toppe, and lye on noe more att the eize but just to turoa I 
laine, and by this meanes will it shoote of wette better by farre^ I 
when it is full and not (as it weare) aattled aboute the mid-aide * 
of the howse. 

For Thatchinge. 
Thatchers have fin most places) Gd. a day and theire raeate, 
in summer tiiue, and in the shortest dayes of winter id. a day 
and theire meate ; yett wee neaver use to give thera above ia. 
a day and theire meate, in summer, because theire dyett la not 
as in other places ; for they are to have three meales a day, viz, ; 
theire breakefast att eight of the clocke, or betwixt eight and 
nine, theire dinner aboute twelve, and theire supper aboute 
seaven or after when they leave worke ; and att each meale 
fower services, viz. ; butter, milke, cheese and either egges, pyes, 
or bacon, and sometimes porridge insteade of milke : if they 
meate theraselfes they have usually lOd. a day. Wee usually 
provide two women for helpes in this kinde, viz. ; one to drawe 
thacke, and the other to serve the.thatcher ; shee that draweth 
thacke hath 3d. a day, and shee that serveth the thatcher 4d. a 
day, because ,^hee alaoe is to temper the morter, and to carry it 
up to the toppe of the howse. Our usuall manner is (the same 
day that tlie thatcher eometh) to make ready two coupes be- 
times in the raominge, and to sende them into the faugh feilds 
for two loades of clottes, thereon to make morter, which clottes 
wee throwe downe neare unto some water, providinge two or 
three men with clottinge melles to breake them small, ever as 
they are throwne out of the coupe ; and then doe wee water it, 
and tewe it well att the first, and soe leave it for her that 
serveth to temper. The best strawe for thatchinge is wheate 
strawe and rye strawe ;' barley strawe is good alsoe, if it bee 
without weedes and not over shorte ; haver-strawe is accounted 
the worst, because birdes meddle most with this kinde of 
ati'awe ; but the course which many use to prevent this is to 
mingle water and Ume, and not to temper it too thicke, but to 
make it thinne like unto puttie, and soe the thatcher (whoe a!l- 
wayea be^nneth att the bottome or ease, and soe goeth up to 

■ " 1663. Mflreh. Twenty throve of iing ia Itouglit by good workmen to be 
enaugh for a lome pro three yards and hslfe. 

" lSfi6. Ecpt. 13 and 16. Ling led for ridging yo byar and barne ZO"* IhraTB, 
" 1672- Aug. 30. Wheatley of SaiWon ve theater is to theako Leonoida' bam 
and oomplcate for 26«. i it 13 18 yards long; he hnth 12* for eameBt_and I to bs rt 
BO loss eitlier with walling, ridging, or serving for ling."— ' 
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^M the toppe or ridge of the howse) is to bee forewarned that hee 
^M call for this (when hee hath finished hia cowrse or layer), and 
H eoe take his trowell and anoynte it all the way, as hee cometh 
^1 downe againe. The usuall way for deasinge of atrawe is to 
^B appoynte three foltes, viz, ; two with forkes to take the strawe 
^M as it is throwne out of the bame, and to carry it to some water 
^P side, wheare it may stande most convenient for the place that is 
H to bee thatched, and free from swine, if it bee possible ; they 
are to shake it hghtly on, and to leave noe lumpes nor wreaths ; 
then the third man is to stande ready with a acoupe, and after 
every two or three forkefnlls that is layd on, hee is to water it 
sowndly all over, and after that the dease is finished, yow are to 
water it every night, or everie other night, after the fellowes 
come from plowe, till such time as it bee drawne ; others againe 
will wette it onely once after it is dessed, and then drawe it out 
and make it up in bottles, and soe sette the bottles up an ende, 
and water it in the bottles, and soe lay it on. The best time of 
the yeare for layinge on of thatche is aboute three weekes or a 
moneth afore yow beginne to cutte grasse, for then the dayea 
are longe, and the weather seasonable, that a workeman may 
goe forwarde with what they take in hande ; besides att this 
time of the yeare winter come ia usually thrashed, and barnea 
empty for aowinge wheare neede soe requireth. A tfaatchera 
tooles are two needles for sowinge with, an eize-knife for cut- 
tinge the eize, a switchinge knife for cuttinge it eaven and all 
alike aa hee cometh downe from the ridge, a slise whearewith 
hee diggeth a way or passage and alsoe striketh in the thatch, a 
little iron rake with three or fower teeth, for scratchinge of 
dirte and olde morter, and a trowell for layinge of morter on. 
Thatchers allwayea beginne att the eize, and soe thake upwards 
till they come to the ndge, and theire manner is to aticke downe 
theire needles, one a little distance irom another, and thereon to 

■ lay theire bottles when the server bringeth them up. They 

■ usually make theire sowinge bandes of ataddle-hay, and soe 
H fasten the bottles to the sparres. Shee that druweth thatch 
^M shoulde allwayea have dry wheate atrawe, or rye strawe, lyinge 
^H by her, whearewith to make her bandes for her bottles. Shee 
^M that serveth will usually carry up fower bottles att a time, and 
^M sometimes but three, if the thatcli bee longe and very wette. 
^B When the tliatch groweth thinne all over, the best way is to 
^B give it a newe eoate all through, or (aa wee say) a whole thatch, 
^m but when [it] decayeth but in some places, the best way is 
^1 onely to amende the holes and gutters, for too much thacke is a 
^B meanes to make the sparres yeelde, and oftentimes to breake. 
^1 If thatchinge works come in hande in ba3rtime, then wee make 
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our haymakers drawe thacke in the mominges till the dewe bea 
of, and 8oe have noe thacke drawne att that time. 

See more of tbia labour in the fower last leaves of tMa | 
booke. 

Shorte Remembrances for Workemen's Wages. 
Threshers are to have 6d. a day from that time wee gette all 
in, till such time aa all wheate and rye seed bee thi-eahed, and 
from that time till Candlemasae id. a day ; from Candlemasse 
till Lady-day 5d. a day ; and from that time till haytime 
beginnes 6d. a day ; mowers iOd. ; outliggers and traylera 
of the aweath-rake 6d. ; binders have 8d, ; cutters of wood and 
hedges, setters of wood and dykers, wallers, and all other day- 
taile-men, have the same hyre, and after the same manner, that 
threshers have. Spreaders of mucke and molehiUs are (for the 
most parte) women, boyes, and girles, the bigger and abler sorts 
of which have usually Sd. a day, and the lesser sorte of them 
2,d. a day. Gardeners, and such aa have skill in pruninge and 
dressinge of trees, have usually one pennie, and sometimes 2d. 
a day more than ordinary day-taile-men : John Pearson had 
seaven pence. Harrowers have usually Sd., or Sd. two quarters 
a day, yett such aa are both able and painefull have oftentimes 
id. a day, and boyes (for the most parte) not above 2d. two 
quarters ; as for the custome \rith those kind of labourers, it itt 
not usual! either to augment or diminish theyre hyres, but looke 
what they have in pease seede-time, they have the same wages, 
and noe more, in barley seed-time. Wrights have usually lOd. 
a day winter and summer, neaver fallinge nor risinge of tbeira 
wages ; in .some places they are meated, and then have they Gd. 
a day, and theire meate ; but our manner is to give them lOd. 
a day and lett them meate themselves, and att noonea to aende 
them, nowe and then, a quart of the best beere to theyre din- 
ners, and sometimes it hath beene conditioned with Balphe 
White that hee should have a cowe gate in the Sikes amongst 
oiu- owne kj-ne, and that hee shoulde pay but ISs. id. for sum- 
meringe of her. Mole catchers" have usually 12d. a dozen for 

• The followiDg ia a note in a MS. copy of Peter de Creanena on Ag;iienltBi^ 
wliicli belongs to ihe Grammar Schonl at Appleby, Westmorland, It is supposed !» 
be one of tbu books bcquentbcd by RegiDiilct bainbrigge. arehididBsaUut, as be stylaK 
himself in liia will of 161;!. I bavp Mie aulhority of my revered friend and pre- 
ceptor in antiquities, tbo Histarian tif Nortb Durbnm, for stating tbe date of the 
manuscript to be about 1460, and that from some Latin verecs in praise of thecse 
Bs an excellent aid to digestion, and the name of Che poet, it appeata to hare belonged 
to Shap Abbey. 

'■Ad remoafda talpaas. To kppe yam owtte of the pIobsb. Tolie farymston alyra 
and a moldwarppe yt is taken ij wekys before roydsom' or ij WL-ltjs fitter and bym 
yt) moldwarpo Tth aschyn woda and yan take tbe brymston and tbe alym and y4 
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all the olde molea they catch, ajid 6d. a. dozen for yoimge ones ; 
but wee, whoe have imichimployment and worke for them, pay 
(for the most parte) but lOd. a dozen for olde onea, and id. for 
younge ones ; nowe as for those that sende purposely for a mole- 
catcher to gette a single mole in an howse, garden or the lite, 
they will aeldome take any lesse then 2d. and eometimes 3d. 
for her, if they gette her, because they have have payment 
onely for those they catch, and if they miase, the losse is theires ; 
tbeire manner is neaver to fall in handa with mole catcbinge 
till St. Marke day bee past, because tbeire breedinge time is 
allwayea aboute a weeke afore iSt. Marke day, and if they 
should kill them afore they have younge, theire profitte woulde 
bee soe much the lesse. These ci'eatures have usually five 
yoTinge ones att a time, and neaver above ; sometimes they can 
fiude but one, two, three, or fower in a nest ; and as for theyre 
nests, they are. usually in hedge rootes, or tree rootes, and some- 
times in the hills, or plaine grownde ; they are aeldome above a 
foote deepe ; they doe the moat harme in moist or rainy wea- 
ther, when the grownd is softe, doinge indeed very much harme 
to incloaures all winter longe, soe longe as the weather is open, 
and till such time as they bee by froates prevented- Thatcliera 
have usually id. a day and theire meate, in summer time, theire 
wages bernge allwayea more by 2d. a day then ordinary day- 
tailemen ; and in some places 6d. a day and theire meate. Jonn 
Pearson bad usually, after Lady-day, for weedinge and dreasinge 
of the garden, 7d. when hee meated himselfe, but when bee was 
here att meate and wage, hee bad id. a day and his meate. 
Libbers have for libbinge of piggea, pennies a peece for the 
giltes, and halfe pence a peece for the gowtes or bore piggea-; - 
they usually libbe them when they are aboute moneths olde, 
and then may they venture to drive them to field aboute tliree 
or fower dayea after, or bowesoever within a weeke : yet wee 
have oftentimes libbed them, and that without dainger, when 
they have not altogeather been fortniglites olde ; libbers have 
for Hbbinge of a colte of a yeare olde id., yett they will aake 

I att the firat Is., and aome there are who will give them 6cJ. ; 
they have likewise for geldinge of a bull, and makinge a bull 
MW 
thea 
putt 
pyk. 
ud 



powder of yo moldwarpa and put a new tille I ya fyre til it be rede hette and y& put 
theai iij thynga on ya tyle and mati; jil uJ hi [jowed' and aepy wLar yer way ij and 
putt som partt? of yis poudiir yar and ho wjl not com J" forth ne bynowayhith 



mydsotii*' nr after midioiDpr xiiij ny)clityg and toko n vressel ai 
pyko frankynscna and wyrgyn wuxc and put it i the nay 
wont to gu and ho will toinc yer to anon and put it at tho 1 
■od lat 7« trenihe be long eaew^t and yv ihaJl hare him 



thcae powd" with 
on a tyle whar ony ii 
LOBte hende of ye way 
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segge of a bii]l that is two or three yeares olde, id.; libbezV' 
have for libbinge of piggea, pennies a peece for the giltea, and 
Qothinge for the gautea, for they will gelde them as fast as they 
call take them upp. Wee allwayea give oiir thatchers 4d. a day 
and theire meate, or lOd. a day and meate themselfes ; others, 
that finde them not soe good a dyett, give them 5d, a day and 
theire meate, and aometimea 6d. a day and theire meate ; and 
in the shortest day of winter id. a day and theire meate j 
thoae that serve the thatcliers have usually id. a day ; and. 
drawers of thatch 3rf. a day. Lookers have (for the most parte}< 
3d. a day ; the men that whette theire hookes id., and boyes 
and ^rlea 2d. a day ; mowers of come and graaae have allwayes 
lOrf. a day ; some there are that will give tiiem 11»/., and some 
a^iue 12rf., in a case of necessity ; hay-makei's are to have id. 
a day : outliggers or rakers after have dd. a day ; binders have 
8d. a day ; men that pull pease have 8(^. ; women that pull 
pease have 6'/. a day ; those that trayle the sweathrake have 
6a(. a day. Those daytaile men that helpe in with our come 
after it is downe have allwayes Sd. a day till all white come bee 
in, and oftentimes 8d. till pease bee in allsoe, if wee finde that 
they bee wiUinge and dilligent, and come betimes in fair morn- 
inges. Tliomas Wilton hath, for keepinge of the awine, 12*^. a 
weeke till such time as wee beginne to sheare, and from time 
wee beginne to sheare till wee gette all mowne hee is to have 
Is. 6ii. per weeke : hee had allsoe a mease of porridge and 
bread on Sunday att noones, for drivinge the awine forth on 
Sunday momingea. Coblera had formerly but id. a day and 
theire meate, but have now 6d. a day and theire meate, because 
cappinge leather ia soe deare ; they are to bringe with them 
cappinge leather, and thrid whereon to make ilhons, and to leavA 
us all the endea that they wpare ; they have the same wages in 
winter that [they] have in summer, and are to worke with m 
candle after supper till such time aa they goe to bedde ; we* 
have them sometimes two dayea togeather. Taylors hav9 
usually 3'/. a day and theire meate, winter and summer, and 
theire boyea 2d. after they have beene with them two or three 
yeares ; but att theire first beinge apprentisea they have nothinge 
but theire- meate, and after that one penny a day. John Towae 
had allwayea i'. a day, and his apprentice, that had beene 
fower yearea with him, 2d. a day. To our thrashers, that bury 
by quarter-tale, wee have allwayea given heretofore id. a quar- 
ter for oates, 5^/. a quarter for barley, 6(^. a quarter for pease, 
and Sd. a quarter for winter come, viz, ; wheate and rye, both 
a rate ; and to each buryer a threave a strawe in the weeka, 
and that of the aame atrawe that they threshed that weeke, d 
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what sorte soever it weare. I have knowne others, nowe of 
late, give to theire thrashers 5rf. a quarter for oatee, 7d. a quar- 
ter for barley, and \Qd. a quarter for wheate, lye, and peaae ; 
but these rates are given onely att such times when eorae bleedes 
not well ; but theire custome is, allwayes, that each of them 
shall have a threave of strawe every weeke, which is supposed 
to bee allowed for buyinge and fiimishing them with swipplea 
and flailehandea Twelve sheaves of come make a stooke, of 
what graiue soever it bee that is bownde up in sheaves ; and 
hkewise twelve sheaves, layd on the floore and threshed, goe to 
a stooke of strawe ; and two stookes, or twenty-fower sheaves, 
make a threave of strawe, Wheate strawe and rye strawe are 
usually both att a rate, and have formerly beene solde for 2tl. a 
stooke. afterwards they weare raised to 3rf. the stooke, and are 
nowe usually solde for 4rf. the stooke, or 8rf. the threave ; 
and wheate and rye sti-awe hath beene solde att Yorke, in a 
scarce and deare yeare, for five groates a threave. Haver 
strawe likewise, and barley strawe are (for the most parte) both 
of a price, and have foimerly beene solde for one pennie a 
stooke, but since have beene raysed to three halfe pence a stooke, 
or 3rf. the threave, and sometimes, in an harde winter when fo- 
ther is scarce, husbandmen will not sell theire haver and barley 
strawe under Irf. a threave. It ia the use with most husband- 
men (when barley strawe is shorte and noe way iitte for thatch) 
to throwe the same out of doores, that theire swine and goodes 
aboute the yarde may works amongst it, and have the Iwnefitt 
thereof, and then afterwards will they give leave to poore folkea 
to rake of the uppermost and best of the strawe which is 
thrbwne out, and soe sell it unto them by the bottle for bniinge, 
bakinge, or wallinge ; the usuall price ia 4rf. the bottle, and the 
buyer is to cany away as much as hee canne. Rye strawe is 
accounted the best for beddinge of horees, and wheate strawe 
the best for beddinge of swine, because they will worke amongst 
it, and not leave soe much as a knotte in that kinde of strawe. 
Barley strawe is accounted the best for oxen that drawe, be- 
cause it is fownde hearty, and not altogeather soe faint as haver 
strawe. Haver sti^awe is accounted the best for kyne, because 
that barley strawe is sayd to drye them of theire imlke ; haver 
strawe is likewise accounted the best for gelt beaats, which are 
kept att the stande-heckes and neaver worke ; the reason is be- 
cauite they take the best hkinge to this kinde of strawe. 
"Wheate strawe, rye strawe, and pease strawe are alaoe given to 
gelt beasts, in time of neede when other strawe is wantinge, 
yett pease strawe is sayd to loosen theire teeth in theire head, 
and wheate and lye strawe to bee steare, and very troublesome 
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for beaatea to chewe ; whearefore these three are seldome givratil 
to swine for fodder but in a case of necessity. 

How WEE USE TO DISPOSE OF OUR BEASTS IN SUMMER TIME. 

Aboute the 10th of May, or afore wee putte our kyue out ofj 
the Longe close and Bramble hill into the Create Sikes and T 
Come Sikes, if wee have a mare and foale, any yeeringe foales^ I 
or beasts that wee intend to feede, wee putte them into the 
Sikes with the kyne ; our mares, and yeeringe foales, and fatte 
beasts, will stay here all summer longe, and neaver offer to 
breake out, allthough they wante water ; and take from hence, 
and putte them into any other grownde, and they will not bee 
guided, especially if they goe not altogeather: aboute the list 
of September the Sikes ponde is usually dry, or the water soe 
lowe that the beasts care not for it ; which place is neaver 
knowne to bee dry soe longe as there is any droppe of water to 
bee seene above the Caasy-biidge ; when it is dry wee sende 
our maydes every day, soe soone as they have dined, to bringe 
them to the towne becke and water them. On Sunday, the 4th 
of September, wee sette open Mr. Hodgson's Sikes gate, and 
gave our kyne the grone of that close, which was well come 
on ; there waa att that time a bull, eleaven milch kyne, two - 
fatte kyne, two fatte stottes, two leane stottea, eight calves, tw<H 
leane whies, and fower horses ; it lasted them but a just forfc^L 
night, wherefore, on Munday the 19th of September, wee putttf3 
our milch kyne and fatte beasts, into the fresh fogge of the Longr J 
close, Bramble hill, &;c, and mares, foales, and t^vea went into ' 
the becke closes. 

Or Thatchinge. 
The diiference betwixt strawe that is layd on dry, and straws 
that is layd on wette. is that the wette strawe couclieth better, 
and beddes closer. Haver strawe is sayd to bee as tough and 
Ustinge, and to weare as well on houses as eyther wheat* or rye 
..-'strawe, but onely that vermine will not lette it alone ; wheare- 
fore the onely way to prevent this is to lye it wheare it may bee 
well wroten amongst with swine and beasts, but especially wiUi 
Bwyne, for beasts dounge amongst it ; and after this gette it well 
watered, and there is no dainger ; and thus sboulde yow doe 
with any strawe whatsoever, otherwise the birdes will not lett 
it alone. In summer-time wee allwayes desse and water' our 
strawe, but in winter wee onely throwe it out, and the raines 
and wette that falls are sufficient without any wateringe ; for 
(this yeare) wee threwe out all our barley strawe that was 
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threshed betwixt tliat time wee gotte all in and the 17th of 
November, and by this meanea the swyne wrought in it, and 
gotte good by it. and the strawe was well wette ; and then on 
the 18th of November, when the thatcher came, wee did noe 
more but sette one of the threahera with a forke to shake up 
all the beat of it, and lye it on an heape togeather, and then 
aette one to drawe it out immediately, and it was very good 
thatch : this waa afore the beasta weare taken into the stand- 
heckes, whearefore the strawe was throwne out into the fore- 
yard. They that drawe thatcli have usually dry haver-strawe 
mnge by them, whereon to make theire bandea for theire bottles. 
In summer-time wee usually fetch elottea out of the field to 
make morter on, but in winter wee eyther shoole up some dirte 
togeather, in some such place as is free from gravle and atones, 
or otherwise wee digge downe some olde clay or mudde-wall 
that ia of noe use, or else grave up some earth, and water it, 
and tewe it. Morter neaver doeth well unlesse it bee well 
wrought in, viz. ; except it bee weU watered and tewed ; and it 
is accounted aoe much the better if it bee watered over night, 
and have nights time to steepe in. In makinge of morter, yow 
are first to breake the earth very small, and with yom- spade to 
throwe out all the atones yow can finde, and then to water it 
and tewe it well, till it bee aoe soft that it will allmost runne ; 
then lette it atande a while till the water sattle aomethinge from 
it, and it will bee very good morter. They that make the mor- 
ter have aUwayes by them an olde spade to tewe it with, and a 
little two gallon skeele to fetch water in, and two olde scuttles 
to carry up morter in. viz. ; one for the server, and another for 
the thacker-drawer, if occasion soe require ; and theire manner 
is to putte an liandfull or two of dry-strawe into the bottomes 
of the scuttles to keepe the scuttles cleane, and that the morter 
' ™^y goe readily out and not cleave to the scuttles. They have 
' alao an olde halter," or a peece of an olde broken teather for 
. carryinge up of theire bottles, and they tye togeather and 
carry up constantly three bottles att a time. A thatcher hath 
osually to folkes to waite on him, viz. ; one to drawe out the 
thatch and make it into bottles, and the other to make morter 
and serve him ; unlesse it bee when they come to morter the 
rigge of an howse. and then the thacke-drawer giveth over 



hangeiB." The two artJolas occur together in an Inventory of 1631, '' 
and bingen 5i,; 5^ doian of halters heodstolU, 2 bedcords, 2 haltera, i. pair of coir 
tyes, a pair of felters, » piir of tethers. Si." The headstall is Che fist part of ih» 
balti^ : tbe round part ia rslted the shank. 
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d]-awinge, anil worketii amongHt the morter, aud tOletL the sect* 
iles as the thatcher throweth them downe ; and the other doth 
notliinge but carry up to the toppe. Oiir thatchera have con- 
Btantly id. a day (winter and summer) and theire meate ; they 
come to worke {aboute Allhtdlowtide) by that time they 
well see aboute them in the mominge, and they leave not wor] 
att night aoe longe aa they can see to doe anythinge ; they giv 
over theire trade usually aboute Martynmasae, or soone aftei 
soe aa frostes and colde wette weather beg^nne to come in ; for 
it is an occupation that will not gette a man heate in a frosty 
mominge, sittinge on the toppe of an house wheare the winde 
commeth to him on every side, and besides it is as Ul for the 
thacke-drawers, Wheare one ladder is not long enough, there 
the thatchers will tye two or three one to the toppe of another, 
and when they aette one ladder on the toppe of another, they 
have usually two traces to tye them togeather with. The 
thatcher standeth on the side of the house beside the ladder, 
when the ladder is to bee remooved, and remooveth the toppe 
or uppermost ladder as his man remooveth the roote or low?. 
ladder ; and the breadth that the thatclier taketh up with him/, 
all att a time, afore the ladder bee remooved, that is called 
course ; for they will say that hee wanteth soe many courae 
such a place, or soe many com-se to the ende of the howse ; 
thia is aboute halfe a yard, or more than a foote. 

For EiziNOE of a Wall. 

The mudde-wall, that goeth from the ende of the West- 
howse to the Gardens bricke-wall-side, served George Wise two 
whole dayes ^ore hee got it eized, and the eize cutte ; it was 
eized with stubble and haver-atrawe mixed togeather, and wee 
had three folkes imployed aboute it beside the thatcher, viz. ; a 
woman that drewe thacke constantly, a boy that did nothinge 
but tewe morter and carry it up, and the third did sometimes 
help to drawe thacke, and otberwhiles make morter, and heipe 
to tewe it ; wee used in this wall sixe wood pinnes to keepe the 
eize fast ; the pinnes were made of wilfe, beinge three square 
and fower square, and more then a foote in length ; one of them 
was stacken downe close to the aide of the West-house att the 
very first beginninge of all ; hee used two att the tume of 
the nooke ; one att the ende nest the bricke-wall, and two more 
betwixt the bricke-waU and tume ^ of the nooke ; the stubble 
and haver-strawe weare brought from the olde house in bear- 
inge, [bandes ?] and there was supposed to bee alhnost two 
loads spente in this wall, it was layd on dry, and therefore Bat- 
tled much after that it was finished, the mortei- was made in the 
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lane, of dirte and mire, and the stniwe was layd and drawne in 
the yard, and the woman that drewe it had a forke standinge 
by her and gave it up ever as the thatcher called for it. In 
makinge of an eize, the thatcher untyeth the bottles, and then 
hee lyeth the first bottle just downe as it is given liim. endea- 
vouringe that it may hange over as much on the one side as on 
the other ; then the next bottles hee taketb them up by gir- 
lingea, lyinge one girlinge towards the one side and the other 
towards the other, layinge them out further and further by de- 
grees, till hee have carryed it up aa high as hee thinketh good ; 
and then, att the last of all, hee taketb a girlinge of stubble, and 
lyeth over thwart the other strawe ; for it is layd eaven fonvarda 
as a wall goeth ; and thereon hee lyeth his morter : hee atand- 
eth upon the wall himselfe, and cairyeth up aboute halfe a yai'd, 
or betwixt a foote and halfe a yard, att a course, to which hee 
constantly useth three scuttles full of morter ; and in layinge on 
of his morter, his manner is to take the strawe that is in the 
bottome of the scuttles, and thrust the morter downe aa lowe 
as hee thinketh good, and then to plaine it with his trowelL 
Wheate-atrawe and rye-strawe are accounted the best for an 
eized waJl, because they are the longest ; but eapecially wheate- 
Btrawe. The thatcher allwayes cutteth his eize when Lee com- 
meth downe to breakefast, dinner, and supper ; drye stubble is 
nothinge pleasinge to him, for it maketh his hands sore, and 
allaoe taketh away the edge and extreamely dulleth his eize- 
knife. Many will (after a geaatinge manner) call the thatcher 
fux/iig-atrawe,'- and say to him — 

Theaker, tlteaktr, tluake a gpanne, 
Com« of your ladder and hang your man : 
the mans answeare — 

Wheit my makter haytk thaiehid all his strawe, 
Hee will then come doiene and lianffs him that sayeth toe. 
Short barley-strawe, that hajth beene longe steeped and soaked 
with the wette, is the best for stoppinge of holes and pilinge 
with, because it is sadder, and not soe subjeckt to blowe out 
with eveiie blast of winde, as other light and dvy strawe is. 
Such as doe not drawe out theire thatch handsomely, and lay it 
Btreight in the bande, they will tell them that they doe not 
drawe it, but onely bottle it upp. When wee bury wheafce and 
rye, wee usually throwe the strawe out into the backe-orchai'd, 
towards the backe side, and gette it dessed and watered ever as 
e have leisure and occasion to use it ; but afore it bee dessed. 
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wee looke that the [tales bee sufe betwixt the backe-orchara 
and staggarth, and then doe wee putte in the swine to worke 
amongst it, and lett them lye there a night or two, and by this 
mesnes the strawe is made lovinger. and is allsoe kept from 
growinge on the howaea ; and of this atrawe doe the servants 
nowe and then take for litters and beddinge for the horses. 

See more of this subjeckt in the latter ende of the secon< 
booke before the treatise of bees. 

Other shorte Remembrances for Thatohisge. 
After that an howse is latted, the first thatch that is layd 
woulde bee of rye-atrawe, well wrote amongst, and well wa- 
tered. Yow are to provide a greate many bandes for sewinge 
of the thatch that is firet layd on ; the bandes are usually made 
of the smallest haver-strawa, beinge first well twined, and after 
that twined togeather againe, after the manner of a two plefcte ; 
wee usually make our threshers make the bandes, providinge 
three or fower allwayes before Land, a^cbrdinge to the number 
of places wheare it is to bee served ; for if the forkes bee 
teene or sixteene foote high, then they will sewe in three aeve-ij 
rail places ; if nineteene or twenty foote high, then they ""^ 
sowe downe theire thatch in fower places, viz. ; first close to the 
very wall plates, then two foote belowe the side wivers, then 
two foote above the aide wivers, and then, lastly, aboute a yard 
or more belowe the rigge-ti-ee ; goinge straight forward, and att 
a like distance, fastenmge it aboute everie sparre as they goe,. 
and allsoe sowinge once aboute a latte, ever betwixt sparre and*' 
sparre : but howsoever they doe, the first sowinge is as close to. 
the wall plates as they [can gette]. 
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APPENDIX A. 

The Account Book, whence the following entries and prices have 
been eitracted, is a Bmnll quarto paper hook, with a limp parchment 
cover, contaiDing eeventy six pages. From the following memoranda 
it would aeem to have belonged to an Eases tradesman : — " Wylliam 
Dene of Bnnmow bought of him 56 cwt. of candell the 16th of October, 
1600, at 42g, 6rf. per cwt. ; given in part 12rf. ; to bee delivered , every 
fortnyght I cwt. or 2 cwt. Eecd. 5 of November 1600, the summe of 
twenty three ahillyngea in full for hopes before delivered, Wyllyam 
Maynard." 

On the first page ore the sums of money " received out of the ahopp" 
each week, from June the first, 1616, to 22 Feb., 1616-7, amounting 
altogether to 326i. 4#. Bd., or 4201. per annum, eupposing the receipts 
to he uniform. These entries I dare venture to pronounce the hand- 
writing of Henry Best ; there is no doubt as to the remainder of the 
book being in his hand ; page 8 he has marked as " foil. 1." In this 
book are entered but few household esipenses ; those probably perished 
with " the ollmanuck," mentioned on page 83. The bargains made 
with the servants hired ; (he quantity of com sold to them (for they 
Hcem generally to have taken in kind and forestalled their wages); and 
receipts for tithe, from the Vicar, the Proctor, and their deputies, oc- 
cupy the greater part of Uie book. 

His grandson, Charles Best, filled up the few blank leaves of the book 
with his tithe accounts, the autographs of the different recipients being 
inscribed in it. Amongst these are the names of Francis Paul, 1617; 
John Pearson, 1628; Roger Bradehawe, 1623; Francis Hodgson,' 1624; 
Ealph Mason, Vicar, 1625, 1645 ; John Pearaonn, 1641 ; Henry Brad- 
ley, Vicar of Driffield, 1678; William Dickinson, Vicar, 1681, 1684; 
H. Gamett, 1685 ; Francis Parkinson, Curate de Driffield Parva, 1687, 
1690 ; Ealph Hardwick, Curate de Driffield Parva, 1691, 1698. 

In making this collection the various subjects of the Farming Book 
have been kept in view. 



1616, Dec. the Hth." Pd to the churchwardens of Braintiy, Adrian 
Mott and John Hawkins, for my benevolence towards the building of 
the Gallery, led. 

■ Torre, in hk MSS., uiyB i'rfiparrf UodgBon was Viciir from 1623 (o 1626 ; but 
from the wording of the receipt it is clear he was miBtaiion a» to the christian mime. 

'• 1620, Nov. 29, Henry Beat, of Elmsvfell, gent, gives hond for 200(, to dia- 
chaigo, " My father in law Jolin Lawrence of Brainlrj, grocer, of a bond wherein he 
stMOeth Joiolly hoimd with ma in 3001. to my uncle Keighly of Booking, clothisr, 
ud Mr. Lanrencp of London, aalter, for the payment of lODf. to Mr, Msrke Mott of 
Brayntrv, gent." M*rv Lswreuee hi* wif", was buried at LitOo Driffield Dm. ID. 
163B. 
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1617, Jul;- 26. Takes with rs isto YoiixEsaiRE — CloTts, Soz., 
Gd.i L[oug] Bjnamon, 21b. 2oz., at 3*. 6ii. per lb., 6«. Hi.; Kutt- 
megea ouBe, lib., 3«. 6i. ; L[ong] Ginger, 21b., 2». ; Pepper tuse, lib., 
3». ; Sugar peecea, 181b., 18*.; AquaviUe, a quarte, Bd ; Wyne vine- 
gar, a pottle, 7d. ; Rose water, 3 qnartes, at 8i. per piote, 4s. ; Sweete 
water, a pottle, at 6if. per pinte, 2«. ; Horspice, lib., Is. ; Wliite Starch, 
121b., at U. per lb., 3s.; Powder blue, lib., lOrf. ; Reysons sonne, 
121b. at 4rf. per lb., 4b. ; Curmns, 3lb., at 5^. per lb., 1«. id.\ Bole 
Anaonicke, alb. at id. per lb.. Is. 2d. ; Silke, U. 2d. ; Thridd, 6*.; 
Bibbinitig. 9if. ; Tape, 6 yeardes and a balfe, Is. ; Pinnes, 3000, 2s. 3d. ; 
Frine] niaee, quarter lb. at 7*. 6d. per lb.. Is. lO^ii. ; Middle mace, 
halfe lb., 2». ; White balb, lib,, 8d, ; Sweete Powder, 6oz., 1«. Gd.; 
Ceadder wood, 2d.; Treaohera, 2doz,, lid.; Leaser stone. Is. 6rf. ; 
Amber greace, 2s, ; Vardgroacc, &d. ; P;icktbridd, 2d. ; 3 Jngges, Gd. ; 
A box of monnilitt," Is. id. ; Saffrone, loz,, Is. ; Benjumin and storax. 
Is.; SugarBeffine, 101b. at 14(i. perlb., lis. 8d. — Sum, 4Z. 5s lOJi. 
Books from Beatstht. — Samnell Birds lectuieB ; Mr Aliens doo' 
trine of the gospeU; Mr Allen's treasury of catechiame ; Mr Fox 1 
abridgment of the aoktes and monuments of the church ; An HerbaUS 
Martyu B£lands Phisicke ; A greate bible; Samuell Jeromes epiritui 
flonneahipp; Mr Downom:8 booke of diveta poynt«s of relegion; 
method of pbisickej Anthony Tale phisio; Mr Stoughtona treatises i 
Davids lovo to Gods word, and his meditation on the same ; Mr Thorn 
Eogers his enemie to Becuritie ; Mr BanisterB Chyrurgery ; Mr Callyim 
Cateehismes; A short rule of good life; Mr Greenwoods tormenting 
Tophet; Mr Thomas Bogers hia metbord unto mortification; Lowes 
chjjurgery; TnUyes orations, Gallin upon Hippoctates of the Phi- 
aicke ; Mr Dikes his misery of selfe deceavinge ; Mr Priokea docktryns 
of superiority and subjection; SirThomasEUiotts Castle of health; Mr 
Aliens collection of holly seateacee ; Mr Marburys notes of repentance ; 
Treatises of the Lords Supper by two Frenchmen; Ualph Blowers Phi- 
sicke ; The Eegiment of health ; A treatise of Christian rigbtfiousnesa ; 

When naming Brainlrep let vis not forget that tho tclcbrated John Ray woe bom 
aad died at Black Notley, hard by. As he made it his buaineEa to inTeeligate Eog- 
liflh roots of two kinds, and au thero ia in this treatise ft ooBjonction of ""'" ' 
and close ohBeiration of nature, the fact is worth noting. 

There was a John Lawrence who, in 162G, gave lua orchard, valned at i 
per annum, to the poor of Jiraintree. There were three broLhors of the name, low 
\S6B, at Markstav; In Essex, thonch not in the same hundred; John, Gobert, n ' 
Thomas LawrenDO. One Thomas Lawrence died possessed of the -0080180 of MfttL 
Btay, Oct. IS, 1617, when hia eon ThomsE was aged IS. Another Thomas di«d Sq 
14, 1G14, John Lawrence his son beiug aged HO. ct rnnpHia. A John I 
died Oct 11, 1628, when John was his son and boir, aged 30, it ampliiu 

• in early notice of raannalade, though from the use of the word "boi," we may 
suspect the conteots to bnve been dried fruit. For a curious list of groceries, gee the 
Surtees Society's Richmondshirs "Wills, T. 275- 1 extract the following from the 
Shuttle worth Accounts : 1617. Ambergrice comStts, lib , Gs, 6d. ; giiiger, lib., U. 6d. ; 
Bjnimon, lib,, Is, Bd. Spices bought — 111b. loz. refined sugar, 13b. 2rf, ; ilb. com j 
pepper, Bj, 8rf, ; 3 qr lb, ajnamond, St. \ lib, gii^er, 16rf, ; 121b, Mallyn reasiae%,J 
3», ; 181b. currenee, 9t. ; lib. case nutmegs, 3*. 8rf, ; 3 qr, lb, mace, fii, 6rf. ; di ^ f"- 
eloves, 3j, 9rf. ; 121h, whits atarcb, 3s, ; di : oz, English saffinn, I2d. 
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Jlr Dents pastime for parent B.'—Juliii Bonwiclte senior hyred for 31. 
ivBgps per aimiim, Hnd the sowinge of a mette of bftrley in the claye, 
besides 12d. I gare him for a godspenny. Symond Husou to have 26s, 
8rf. per umiiitn, and winteringe of 9 sheepe ; and I2d. I gave him for a 
godspenny.— -Nov. 7. Lent to my eonain "William Marke 4/.''— John 
Honwiok oweth me now Bd. hee left unpaid when I received his rent, 
and money for his calfe gate ; more hee oweth mee for a pecke of rye 
Sd., and for his calte gate trom Michaellraas tiU a fortnight after Criss- 
raaa 3g. id. ; Paid Nicholas, . . ibr a pair of hoots 48., and. . . .mcate 
for his mother at Cee. 

1617-8, Jan. 8. Eeoeired of Henry Beet for the tithe of the demaytiea 
of Elmswell, due upon the feast of Mathias in harrest last past, the 

■ In thin cslalopup arn no lees thim nine illfFerent wnrko on " the phisickeB," 

A taste for medicine eeema to hnve run in tbe family ; an no less ihaa tliree mem- 
berfl of it were in tJie rDedieal profession itt Hull ; to wit ; 

163S-S, Jon. 38. James Best th' elder of Hull chiturgcon; my former wife 
Clme ; my now wife Elizabeth ; my gnmdchildren Peter anil IIiiKb, bodh of my son 
Jamea Best; son Ghrietoplier ; to my son Thomas my books on Pbisicke. In 1648, 
Sept. I i, Anthony Beat of Hull, apothecary, mentions his wife Hsrj, and his eon 
Christopher. In 166*, Dee. 20, Thomas Beat of Hull, apothecarj-, leaves to hU 
danghtur EliEabetb bis capital messuage in Great DrifSeld, late bought of Thomoa 
Simpson, of Kiton, gent. ; and Eobert Witlie of the eity of York, doctor of Phi- 
aicko, ia to be hereuardian. He mentioned his mother-in-law Elizabeth Best, de- 
ceased ; James, Thomas, and John, boos of his brother Christophi.-r Best. He had 
married Dorothy, one of the daughters of Henry Best of EmswcU, and makes his 
brother John Best of Emswell, gent., Eupervisar. 

Of tlie other works the nncomfortshle treatises of Thomas Stoughton, Daniel 
Dykes, and Henry Greenwood sdcm to have been tOiti latest novelties. 

<> Eohort Mark had married at 'Wath 1580, Sept. 11, Janetta Best. WilliamMark 
married at Great Driffield 1615, June 16, Margery Skelton. A William Mark was 
witness at Elmswell May 26, 1598. 

' This sum of IBs., a free rent for trthe. was agnin received by Francis Paul for 
Mr. Salvin on Nov, 16, 1618 ; John Pearson was Procter, and received it Nov. 8. 
1619. 

For an aceotmt nf the fcmily of PbuI, see Surtees' Durham, to which the 
fallowing additions may ho made. Christopher Paul of Nafferton made his will 
1574, leaving by his wife Katherine two sons, Christopher, and Henry Paul of Skerne, 
whoso will is dated 1610 ; lie Frands in the test was then his son and heir, but 
appears to have deceased before I63S; he bad also a son William. Chrietopher was 
of NaffertoD, and had a son Christopher, living in ISIO, 163S. One of that name 
was "Magister Saholarum," at Gisbrough in Cleveland in 1639; another resided at 
Nafferton in James the Second's reign, and voted for the county in 1708. To this 
branch probably belongs the Francis Poiilo who married June 14, 1647, at Buston 
Parva, Allico Smith, and had William, baptised there, April 23, lfl48; Matthew, 
Sept. 23, 1649; John, March IB, l6o4-fi. George Paul married there, Jet. 22, 
1609, Dorothy Heyson, 

A younger branch of the great house of Salvin of Ugthorpe and Ncwbiggin was 
■eated at Eilham, and buned at Lowthorpe. Anne, ene of the dsugblers of Sir 
Francis Salvin, St.. by Margaret, daughter of Ralph Eure, married John Thom- 
holmc of Hastrop, and ber sister Mary, Francis Copeiadnle of Hovsom, both in the 
neighbourbood of Driffield, on the tower of which church is the coat of Salvin. 

living in 1586, and as he was the third sou, may, per- 
itionod. Mrs. Sulvin, alluded to on page 120, was a 



Tbeit brother Itobert 
haps, be the same here 
widow in 1639. 

Ralph Salvin presented 
casual notice of whicih occ 
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Bome of tighteene ahillinga, for thu use of my Mr, Mr Koliert Sallvin 
Skerne, and Marseret Spincke of Driffeyld widdowe, farmers of 
parsonage of Driffeild, Pranois Paull, 

1618, May 23. Keceived of Martyn Wise for the residue of hisreni, 
besides that my mother- iii-1 aw had, 11. — June 17. Symond Husonhatfr 
in his keepings of myne this clippinge iivc eeoro and 5 old shi'epe and 
23 lambes, — John Bouwicke to have 3lh.. and 12rf, I gave him for 
godspeimy, and an olde suite. 'Williani Crosswood to have SOd., and 
lid. I gave him for a godspenny, and a pigg oute. — 'I'heac reckonings, 
was payd by me for Elinswell ; to niy uncle Henry Best 1040?. ; tonai" 
mother Grace 500?.; to William Trott and Mary Trott 240?.; ti 
Charles, John, and James 600f. ; ahout your expenses in Nicholas' 
Tnrtt'a raattere 300i. ; for your forty pounds per annum 200?. 
Anne, Sarah, and Robert 300?. ; due to myselfe by my father's promise 
100?. ; there was due from my father to Mr Eohert Ellia 67?. ; there 
was due to Mr Crompton* 50?. 10s. ''You spent and wasted in horBes, 
corne, and other goods, besides other debt due to scrvanta and othera, 
which did amount unto 30?.; to Mr Christopher Askwith 68?.; tftJ 
Ealph Nevill 8/. 13*.; to Mr Haxby, tutor to my brother James 17?. 
I offered Elmswell to Sir Jarvis Cutter for 2800/. ; my fathor'a gooi 
came by inventory to 900/. ; more payd to Mrs Spink 2?. ; to his MJ 
jesty's lleceavor 12/. 13s. 6d.; paid for funerall expenses, and to thi 
Bof his wiU 7?. 12». 
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■ The following additions maj he made to the notices of the family of Crompton 
Dngdale's Vliitation : Cntherino Lady LyUleton of Franlley, daughter and heir 
Sir Thomaa Cromptgn, died June 24, 1666, aged G7. (See Thomas's Burrey 
WorMster Cathedral, p, 114,) Sir John Crompton of Skema is buried in the Ton 
pie Church, London, wherein s plate of brass, now lorn away, but quoted by pu^ 
dole (Ord. Jut. p. 82), bora this inscription. " Here lieth fhe bndy of Sir John 
Cronipton of Slime, in the County of York knight who whh a member of this Soci- 
ety and maater of the Fine Office. Ha deporttd thia life the ath day of Dec : Anno 
Dni 1B23." By will, dated Dec. B, 1623, ho pyeB to hie son and heir John "a 
gild bowle with a oover ■whici was the late Lord Chancellors Sir Christopher 
Hatton," and his office of " Cirogiapber of the fynes;" he makca hia fafher-in-law 
Sir John Crofts, and Ma brother Sir John Bennet, kt., orersecra. Waller Crompton 
of Sunderlandwick, son of Robert Crompton of Great Driffield, by hie third wiife, 
was baptiaod there Feb, 29, 1832-3 ; he married Anne daughter of John PearHoa of 
SettrinRton, and by will, proved Maroh 31, 1714, left 20«. per annum each to the poor 
of Driffield and Sunderiandwicit, Hia siater Ceziah waa haptised there Jan 1 6, 1631-1^, 
and was buried at the Holy Trinity, Goodramgate, York, Dec, 5, 1673. Hia bro- 
ther Robert waa baptised at Great Dritfield March 6, 1633-4, in which Eegiater ora 
also these entries : "Mr, Amor Hodgson and Mi-a. Anno Crompton mar. May 14, 
1674. Mia. Mary Crompton died Jmie 24, buried July 26, I6S6." In the Register 
of RuBlon Parva are these ; Baptized 1653, DsC. 23, Mary dau. of John Crompton. 
1670, Sept. 21, Thomaa, s, Eobert Crompton, bur. Oct 4. 1678, Dee. 15, Mary 
dau, Robert Croropfon, And these children of Mr. Robert Crompton— 1687, Noy. 
23, Elizabeth ; 168H, Dec, 27, Robert; 1600, Aug. 16, Water; 1691-2, Feb, 7, 
Stricklan ; 1696, Oct. 19, William. 1718, Apr. 24, John a, John Crompton, Esq.,. 
and Ann his wife. 1674, Apr, 19, Robert Crompton, Esq,, was buried.— See nots 

*> The " you" who spent and wasted money at so prodigal a rale, was Ma elder bro- 
ther Paul, who must have been a better mathematieifln than farmer, and did wisely 
to sail the estate, and become e, " Master of Arts that liveth at his own charge in one 
of the Universities." 
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1619. Robert Jefferson, to havii 40if. wages, besides the godapenny I 
gave him, and an old hatt, and a pair of old ahowes. — Nov. 5tii. Paid 
to Mr PearsoB the Procter for my tithe, due at Miotaellniasae last, ISi. 
— Nov, 20. Symond Huboh hath in his keepinge of myne t«nno score 
old sheepe, and 19 lambes. 

1619-20, Feb. 5. Pd to my brother Paull, 11; forajerkinlbought for 
him, 15«. — 1620, Apr. 4. Agreed with Matthewe Carter, for paylingo the 
swyne stye with sawen ashe payles, to give him for his worke 9d. 
yeardes, and hee is to sawe them, and to aawe the rayles and postea, 
trad sett them in a grouadseli, and rabhitt them in to the rayle above ; 
agreed also with him to pale the yearde, and hee is to sawe the rayles 
and postes, and to have 4d. per yearde, for his labor, and for making 
Austin's howse, 20«, — May 12. Pd to Hamfrey, my uncle Henry's man, 
for my brother PauH, 3i. — June 20, pd tfl Mr Bucke for him, Cil. ; pd to 
Mr Harris' man for him, 71. — July 6. pd for a dublet of Phill and chany 
for him, 22s. Pd for him more in money, 61. — July 8. Nowe in Sy- 
mond Huaon his keepinge, 41 lambes, viz. j 10 wether lambes, 5 rig- 
gers, 2 rammes and 24 gimmers. — Sept. 1. Paid to Matthewe Carter 
when I was at London, 20«., and 4s. Anthony had before. — Deo, 12. 
Paid to Symon Huaon in foil for hia wages, hia ewe, and hia knit- 
tinge, 5s. 2d. Agnes Scadlocke to have Ids,, and a pair of ahowea, 
beeidea her godapeuoy, from the tyma shoe came till Martynmaase 
1620. 

1621, Oot, 4. Sold to John Feamley* barley 30 quarters, at 18». 
per quarter ; and I am to deliver it to the boatemen, and pay the 
boate hyre, but hee is to boare the hazard by water — 27J. — Not. 
18. Pd to John Lambert more hee leut my brother Paull, Is. Td. — Deo. 
12. A note taken what sheope I had in Symond Huitson's keepinge ; 
fowerscore and fifteene weathera and rames, foweracore and fifteeae 
ewes and gimmera, threescore and 2 hoggea — 12 score and 12. — Dec. 
X2. Thomas Wilbert oweth barley 1 buahell, 2». 7d., and atrawe, Id. 
layd out for my brother Paul the 38th of May, 1 621, of a new reckon- 
inge ; for a hat, 8«. Gd. ; and for dyinge and facinge Ida other, lOd. ; 
sent to my Cozen Walter'' Best for him, by Lambert, 3«. 3d. — May 28. 

' In the PbithIi Register of St, Michael-le-Belirey, York, is the following entry ^ — 
"JamosBoBt and Smoe Fearaely married Jan, S2, 161S-6," It Booms alinost cer- 
tain Ihat this was his third wife. Two of tie repeipts for the feo-fana rent were 
fcr money received by the handB of John FeBmeley, genl,, and both are Bubsequent 
to the date of this m&rriage, viz ; May 2, 1616, Jon. IH, 161R-7 ; and in 1623, 
Knj 12, John Feamclej eivcB Hemy Best a roctipt fbc 3/, to the use of Robert 
Wyse, for a mcaanage in Klmswell, 

*■ Ha was eideat aon of Edward Best nf New Msltoo, yeoman, whoao will, dated 
July 12, 1604, names his sons Thomas, WjHiam, John, and Edward ; his danghteca 
Alice, Jainc, and Mary, and his wife Kathorine, who was sister of Anthony Dudding, 
yeoiaan. It ia worthy of remark how constantly the same christian names aoeompanr 
the same aumame, where no connection can be traced between the families. A Wal- 
ter Beat appeata a juryman in the city of Oiibrd in 1276; a Philip Boat was Mayor 
of Shatteabury, oo. Doraot, in 1446 ; another was about the Eame data a merchant st 
Calaia ; and a third baptized seven children at St. Mury'a, Bishophill Junior, York, 
between the years 1805-1681, and buried a aoii, Valentino, m 1673- A Peter Beat 
of Hull hasjuKt been named, and in the Harleian MS, (1584-62), ia a draught of 
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Layd out for 2 ruffa, and thredd to toake them, It. Sd. ; for a o 
band, Bd. ; for a pr of ahowca, '2t. 6ii. ; for one yeard of ribbiii, 9d. — 
Jane 4. More in money delivered to him, 5s, ; for coiridge &om Cam- 
bridge,'' 9». 9d. ; for a pr of Btockings, 8«. ; and for 4 bands S*,— Jnly 
5. Paid to William Newlove of Malton, for my hrother, 13». ; paid to 
my hrother to go to Bonles, 3«. ; piiid to my brotber, 5i- when hee 
went to William Taylors, and Sd. for a dozen of poynts ; when yow 
went to Yorke, 53.; to Peter Lineley for yow, la. 2^. ; to John 
Lambert, Is. 7rf- ; layd out for yow at Torke, 2e. Gd. ; to pay lor 
yow to Water Btst, about 13», — Aug. 0, To my brother a girdle, 4*. ; 
a pair of silk garters, 3s. 6d. ; for a staffs and dinge, and menilinge 
your ahowes ; pd tJi my brother to go to John Lambert's weddinge, S». 

1621-2, Jan. 10. 1 qr barley, U. ; barley a bnshell, 2«. 6i.— Jan. 15. 
Matthew Carter, barley a husiiell, rye a pecke, 3tAd- — Jan. 21. John 
Simpson oveth mee fbrshcepeskiDnes, and hath 3 calve ekynes of myne 
to drcBae, which he is payd for, 5». — Jan. 26. Barley 3 peckes, rye a pecke, 
2s. 9rf.— 1622, April 1. 2bnBhellB of barley, 5s.— April last. Bought of 
Richard Easy 2 kyne, to pay 12 buBheUs of barley for bread, and 3 hnshella 
of bariey for seede. — Bought of William Whitehead a cowe, to pay for 
her a qr of barley for bread ; of Stephen Hewson a cowe, to pay for her 
4 bushella of barley for bread and 10*. in money,- of an other woman 
of Driffeyld a cowe, to pay for her 3 bushells of barley, a bnsheU of rye, 
and 10*. in money ; bought of William Marke a cowe, to pay for her 
16«, in money; sent fewer of these kyne to Skipsy out Leyes to feed 
and paid for there gates, when they went, till Michaellmas. — Roger 
Thompson of Cottam owe th barley a qr, IL; pd by jeaat cattell; Law- 
rence Middleton a bushcll of wheate, 4s. 6d. — June 4th. A not« taken 
of my sheepe at there clippinge, and there was nyne score and nynteene 
shoepe, and fifty eight larabes ; in Sjraond Hewitson's keepinge ; John 
Eocwicke to have 6/. in money, 8 bushells of barley, 2 buabeUs of oates, 
and a pecke of oatemoale, and a irise coate, and a stooke of strawo 
every weeke from Chrissmas to Lady Day in Lent ; Symon Hewetaon 
to have 61. in money, and 10 sheepe wintered, and the rent of his 
howse and garth the next ycare ; and I to pay for his cowes cost on the 
Greets the nest somer ; paid Ealph Specke by 10 quarters of barley, 
10/ — Deo. 22. 2 bushella barley, 6s. 6d., oatemeale a pecke, Bd. 

1622-3, Jan. 4, barley a hushell 3«, 4rf. ; Jan. 6, 4lb. of suite, Ig. ; 

ingtmetionB for Captain Peler Beel and Sir William Sellingcr, aboard Iho two good 
shippes nailed the Garland and fionaveature, in their intended Tiiyage la Aberdjin, 
ScotWd, Peter Seat uid Anne Cljfibrd were married at Chriat Church, Newgate 
Street, London, Sept. 7, 1^53. 

•"Paul Best was eoteied at Jesna College, Cambridge, I604-S; beearae A.B. 
January, 1609-10; A.M. 1613." [Rev. Joseph Kouiilly, A.M., Kegistrar.l Ho 
WHS Fellow of Cathprino Hall, Feb, 13, 1617-6. In the feai 1651 he was living at 
Hutton Oran.Twick, his birtiplace. The Begisfer of Littia Driffield has this entry : 
"I'aiill Best master of Arts dyed at greate Driffield September the senvonleenU) eid 
was buried at litle Driffield in flie ohurch yarde A* dni 1657." In the Begisl«r of 
Great Driffield ia this entrj : "Paul Beat Rent, djed onthe eighteenth day of Sep- 
tamlier, 1657, and was bnryod the ninetoenth day Btt little Driffield." 
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Jan. 12, rye 2 peckea 2*, Sd., etrawe a threeve 2d. ; Jan. 15, barley a 
bnshell Z». 6d.i January 31, lib. butter 3d.; February 18, oatee a 
busbeU 1*. lid. ; Feb 27, lib. butter id. ; March 5, 21b. butt«r 7d. ; 
a cheese I2d. ; March 1 1, a pecke of oatmeul 9rf. ; March 23, oates a 
bushel] 2a. ; a cheese 15d. ; barley a buBbell 3j. 8d. ; March 29, barley 
a bushel] 4«. — Agreed with John lianckton to pay me for the trespass 
his father's sheepe made ia my rye 30«., to bee payde at Mideomer. — 
April 1, wheate a pecke 1«. 4^. ; oatea aljuahell 2s. ; rye a pecke \5d.; 
wheate a bushell 5s. Ad. ; butter lib. 3d. ; for a pair of stockinges &d. ; 
William Huitson hath payd by a quai-ter of veal 8rf. of Mb rent; oatemeale 
a pecke lOii. ; a cheese \2d.; a cheese lOrf. ; u cheese ^d■ ; a pair of 
showea for William Millet \%d., a pair of boots 2«. — Sent the lat of 
May to Seeforth, to John Specke, 5 yonge oatteU, whioh are half gates, 
and 4 whole gates, and paid him in full for them 20«. per John Bon- 
wicke ; they are marked on the right home IB. Sent to Skipsey 
Leyes,* to Goodman Kell, the same tyme, 6 yonge bease, 4 of them 
eteares and 2 whyes, in all 6 gates, at 4«. 9rf. per gate ; and paid tiim 
in full for theire gates the same tyme, 28*. &d., till Michaellmas, by 
the hands of my brother Specke, wfuoh I sent him by William Miller. 
— May 9. Sent to Mr Thomas Sillvester at Cattlam, being Friday, 4 
horses ; to pay ^d. per horse by the weeke for there grass. — ^May 12. 
Bent to Mr Constable of Cathrop 8 bease, 4 oxen, 2 kyne, and 2 whyes ; 
to pay bd. per weeke for there grasse, severally ; Iwught of George 
"Wise 2 steares, to allowe him for them 3/. 18*. and to lend him them 
till Michaellmas next ; bonght of Robert Wise one oxgange of corne, to 
pay him for it !tl. 6ji., and bee is to bee at cost to gett it fitt, and then 
to leade it in deu tyme to my barne.'' — June this 9th. There are olde 
sheepe of myne, with an ewe I bought of Symond Hewson, in his keep- 
inge, eight score and seaventcene, and foweracore and 3 lambea, at this 
chppinge." — June 10. Bought of William Whitehead one branded 
rigelle whye, and a little blacke rigelo stot ; to allow him 3l. for them 

■ Mich. Record.— 12 Elk. Ru(. 14. " De Johanno Eokeby LL.D. Prebendario 
Fiebendio de Drifllcid onembi cum amrBgiiH 20/. de annuuli reilditu solreadu Bub 
Domine in Ley Thaaes ad 6J. 13d. id. per annum. 

" The Preheadary of Driffield bath tythe com ond hny of Drifflrfds Ambo, Elma- 
weU, ajid Kilvingthorp." Torre M88. 

'" " 1SS8'9, March, thraahine 18 thrave of wbette and rie, (ho etrovc whereof 
voa reserved for ths thachingo of the tyth barne of Blacrodo, \ld. 1391-2, Man^li, 
wyndinge of aoTimtmo sieSba and a halfB of osHeB at the tythe barne at HoaU, 20d. 
1592, Oct. Str Ryohard Sberburno, balyffo, for renle of the tjihe barne at JIool, Ss. 
161)8, for the frame of the tytha banie, «. 13». W."— Shuttle worth Aet^ovinta. The 
editor of that moat valuable and most iiitereeting work saya, that the oxgang therein 
named under the year 1693, oonidsted of thirteen acres. At Ovei Dinsdiilo in York- 
ahire, 23 acres vent to the oxgang. The reader is referred to the note on page 127. 
Ab an additional instance of the difficulty of filing the cmet quantity of anuieut 
meaiuremeuta, John Beat of Elmswell bought in 1667. for 14/, three arable lands in 
GartoUft'ontainiiig/oMfsuror!; his gnmd«on Francis Beat of Beverley sold the same 

Scces of land in 1773, for 106/., they then eontaining «> acres and fA'V'>!toodH. 
ay not this be called " good grotting land ?" 

•■ The following ontriiw from T. Whittiogham's Diary show that the nature of 
such document* was pretty uoiTorm 
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of hia next rent, and to pay for there gates at Cottam.— June 22, Paid 
to Agnes Soadlock in late and buttons at Williftm Thorleys, 5d. — Sold 
the 25th of Jono to Mr "Williftm B[?]oth of Pumfract, Alderman, 20 
quartere of rye and 2 bushella for 161., and 14 buahells moro of barley 
for 12 bushells of pease I had of him in seede tyme, eoo that I am to 
deliver him in all 23 quarterB of barley the 6th of January next, for 
which I have given my bond. — July 13. Eye a bushel!, 4«. Gd. — 
July 20. Beckoned with Leonard Goodale, pd bim for his mowing and 
bia wife lowkingo and hay makinge, 12s. — Aug. 3, Pd to bim for S 
dayes mowinge, 2«. 8d., and for 3 dayea his wife moyd bay, la. 6rf.— 
Ang. 19. Eye a buabeU, 3g. 9d. — Sept. 10. Eye a bnsbell, St. Sd. ; pd, 
to Agnes Scadlock when Hohy run, 4if. — Oct. 14. Received of Henry 
Beat of Elmswell for the monthly tyth of wooll, dne to my nepbewe 
Mr Henry Jobnaon of Langtoft, for the last yeares tyth, and thia yeoieB 
titb in full, 16«., whioh is for the titb of Cottam Walke, Per me, 
Roger Brayshawe.— Nov. 10. Barley a buahell, 2». 8(i.— Dec. 8. 2 
geese, 2». ; to buy colea, 2s. %d. ; John Bonwicke his frise coat, 6». &i. ; 
suit, 21b., 6d. — Deo. 13. Bargained with Mattbewe Carter and John. 
Carter hia aonne, of Greate DiTfieylde, carpenters, to digg upp a wal- 
nutt tree of myne, and to aawo it into 2 ynch and a half plmikea, and 
tbe rest of the small peeoes into such peeces as it is fittest for ; and to 
make mec two cbayres, one for my selfe, and tbe other a lesser, well', 
turned and wrought, and I am to give them for doing these things 
aboTe mencioned, workman like, 1 0». in money, a busbell of barley, and.] 
a pecke of oatemeale, and give them in money 3i. for their godspenny.- 
Bargained with John Carter and Aathony "Woodall to build Thomas. 
Webater'a barne, and to pay theni in money for it 13«. ^d., and 2i-i 
peckes of barley. 

1623-4, Jan. 31, A goose, 16rf. 1624. Eeckoned with my 
brother Paull this Stb of March 1623-4, and all reckonings <^, 
money that I have hod of him and be of me was released till 
thia day ; and I am to pay for him what he batb discharged 
in accompt to Ralph Nevill of York and Henry Fother^ll 
5i. 2s. %d., and to Walter Best 13b.^ — March 5. Mem. Received of 

■' 16H1-2, MMch 13. Sold to Ealph Marley of Peltoo, the forward beaded spotted 
stot for 4(. 16s. %d. 1072, Aug. 30. Sii score ami eleven (sheep) brought from fell, 
and nota one hounded away by im ill noighbour, Mr. Ayt«n. 1676, Oct. At 
greasing time lOfi keeping aheep, md ID pro lat. 1680, Mnrch 26. Put to the fell 
andiudded 55 weathers. 1681, June 8. My ebeepe put into ye fcild for fatting 21.'' 

' It appears fiom the Harleian M9. that Henry VIII. kept horses in EoldemoBa. 
"It. ahoby at John Smyth at Kypea Ambling (at not,)" See Graae's Antiquitioa 
for an account of the "hobelers." _ 

Flying ChildBTB derived his nan 
connectioii with Sir Tboinas Poathi 
of tha Peace for the £a^ Riding ? 

t> Tho following notices of children of Eaiph NoviJlo are taken ftom the Eogiatar 
of St. Michael le Balfrey, York : Ann bp. Jan. 4, 1613-4. Marvbp. Jan. II, 
161fi-G. Frances bp. March 4, 1617-8] bur. March 13, I626-B. Harry hp. Ang. 
30, 1620. WiUiam bp. Apt. 12, 1622, laabol bp, Aug. I, 1623 -, bui. March 24, 
1039-40. Ealph bp. Oct. 27, 1026. Robert bp. Aug. 1, bur Aug. 10, 1627, Sara 
bp. Oct, 28, 162B , bur. Sept. 19, 1629. John bp. Sept, IB, 1630. George bp, Sept. 
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Martyn Wiae 4i. 10«. ; and of my brother Lawrence for rent 3^. — 
March 12. Peaaa 6 bushella, IBs. — March 20. A peck of pease, 9d. — 
April U. Eye, a hushell, 3s. Gd.; barley, a bushel], 2a. 8rf.» — 
June 1. Eeekoned with Synion Hewetson at the clippinge, and 
he hath in his keepinge 8 score and 2 olde eheepe and 32 hunbes : 
payd to Ealph Bpecke as followeth ; pd on Holly Thursday and 
presently after 1621, 20/.; pd Nov. 15, 1621, 201.; pd 10th of May, 
1622, 30^. ; pd by 10 qr of barley IQl. ; pd the 29th of Septemb., 1623, 
35;.; pd the 22nd of Aprill, 1624, 231. lOg.— Sum, 138/. 10«.— Sold 
to Ealph Specke the 22nd of Aprill, 1624, forty ewes and lambes at 
141. and 2 oxen and a yonge steere at 9/. 10*., ho that he oweth me 
nowe, hia wife's portion beinge disckarged in fiiil with the use, 3Qi., 
his brother Hobert being witaesse of the bargains. Memorandum that 
Balph Speoke wolde not give mee a generall discharge for his wife's 
portion (allthough I had payed him it to the full, and 10/. per centum 
for the forbearance, and 5/. to buy hia wife appareil) till I forgave him 
30». more that he ought mee. — Jime 28. Malt a pecke, 9d. ; barley 3 
peokes. Is. 6d. — July II. Wkeftte a peeke, ISd. — July 13th. Tosettof 
Xeonard Goodall's reckoniage, tor 11 dayes worke for him selfe, and 6 
dayea his wife, 5«. Id., a cheese sold to him I7d., and rye 2 peckos 
2a. 6d..—R6C. the 20th of July, of Henry Best of Elmswell, the some 
of 3/., and more received by a cowe I hadde of him 2/, 6s- Bd., which 
is in all 5/. 6«. Sd., in part of 11. I9s. due to me for 53 lambes, Prancis 
Hodgson.— Aug. 6. Eec. of Mr Henry Beat the somme of 8/. for the 
frame of a kicking at Burton, to the use of my brother Appleyard ; by 
me, John Monckton. — Oct. 6. Mr Thomas Silvester oweth mee, hoppe 
lib., 6rf. ; layd out for him for two knives at Yorke, a Bhillinge; eut- 
chyneale, ounce In. ; at Beverley, tobacco, ounce, td. ; a hand viso 
2s. ; London treacle, 2 drachmes. Is. — Lent to Mrs Uraula the Jast 
Lady day at Driffeylde-faiie, 5«. — Oct. 10. Owing to meo for cut- 
chyneale, Mr Duke Etherington quarter ounce, Leonard Boithorpp 
quarter ounce. — Nov. 14, Reckoned with Symon Howetaon, and he 
Lath in hia keepinge 7 score and 19 olde aheepe, and fourscore 
and five lambea. — Sold this year in barley and delivered to Mr Toppin, 
of Torke, 25 quartera at 14«. 4d. per quarter; Mr. Toppin, 10 quarters 
at 15*. per quarter, and more 4 quartera and a halie ; Mr. Toppin, 12 
quartera at 16s, per quarter; solde to Mr Symon Colton, of Torke, 20 

30, 1639 ; bur. Apr. 6, 1610. It ia singular thnt Hcnir Beat of Middletoa Quern- 
liow wttls with a saltiro, and Hemy Beat of Elmflwell aleo with a ealtire, witli a 
IuU'b bead oa a (tbapenu for creat. 

James Beet owed him HI. 13<., we Uam aliore, A Bidiard Navilo ia witness at 
ZlmsweU m lo98. 

» It rosy be thought that tho largw gentry would not bo such complete retail 
dealers, but they Were ao, uniyerHally. In 1681 a mnn of HensnU owoa "Henry 
Aunby one half pei^lce of ontmeole, id. ; to Sir Richard Stsplton ono mett of rye, 
2i. id." — " 1631, May 31. Antony Barton saith that he came to Mr. Tarburgh at 
Chriatenmaase, who gave him time for payment of yu 8*., and bIso did let him have 
& aecke of jieaee, which is ta bee paide at Michaelmaaae next, being in all il. 3a. 6d." 
These were the heads of the Vialtatioa familiea of Yarburgh of Saaith, Aunhy of 
Sherwood, and Btapleton of Carlton. 
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!, oH Yuike, 20 quartets i sold at marke^ 



quartera ; solde to Mj Bi 
2 quarters. 

1625, April 4 Sent to tho weavera to Malton 131b. of course yearn, 
and 3lb. of fyn woollea yearn. — June 16. Received of Henry Beet of 
Eimswell, the sum of 25i., which is in full payment of a legacy given 
by William Trott, my brother in lawe (deceased), to hia sister Bridget* 
Williamson, which is my wife ; by me, Thomaa Williamson. lUiceived 
of Henry Best of ElmsweU, the sum of 25^., given by William Trott, 
my brother in law (deceased), to his sister Mary Specke, which is my 
wife; by me, Ealph Specke. Delivered to Mr Thomas Atkinson the 
22nd of June, three acquittaaces for three whole years reat for the 
king, to bee served in the exchequer, in the xviij" xvij" and vioesimo of 
the king, and Mr Wiliiam Worsley his letter, and the messingera note- 
— June 23. Bai^aineJ with John Whitehead of Little Driffeyld for 
fowre oxgangea of come which was my halfe parte of Joane Wise fanne, 
and I am to have the eomnie of 222. of lawfull money of England for 
it. — June 23, John Edwardes aonne drove over his kyne over the 
streete flatt over my oates. Testes Leonard Fryer, Ealph Lambert. — 
July 7. Henry Slee, Eichard Williamson, William EUerton, Stephen 
Qoule, and James Megaon, drove John Edwardes mucke coopes over my 
flatt in the midle feylde, and over the 6 oxganges that belonged 
Thomaa Webster, and over the fower osganges late in tho occupation 
William Whitehead, in two or three several! places, and after 
given to the contrary they came againe by theyr masters commandmi 
Testes John Bonwioke and Henry Longbaine. — July. Sold to ChriBl 
pher Nicholson and Ealph Lambert all my grass ' ' 
10«. i sold to Mr Stone of Gartoa, the hay and grass in the Spell* 
close till the 25th of March next ensuinge, and the hay of Spell* 
heads, and Spellowe pitt, and the hay of the baUce in the west fey] 
from Gartoa gate to Spellowe gats and the pitt for 51. 16«. Bd, ; sold 
Leonard Goodale the hay in the fower oxgange close neit lie Coi 
garth for 16«. ; lett to William Pinder the hay and grassein the Lrod 
garth till Lady day ia Lent for SI. 8». — July 22. Lett to Eichard Dear- 
iag of East Bume, the farr end of the Long close, and the fower cor- 
nered peece, both bay and eatige, till the 2Sth of Mareh nest for 121. — 
. Aug^ost 8. Lett to Ealph White Webster East garth till the 25th of 
March next for 19*. ; lett to Johu Miller of Garton, the hay of Webster 
West garth for 12s. — My brother Paul! oweth me this 15th of August 
for the eolt I bought and payd for to a man of North Dalton for him 
41. 3». 6rf.— November 11th. Pd for him to Mr Fish at Beverley, 4t. 
M. ; to Thomas Browne, 2». 3i., and for theyr three dyets 3 days, 7*- 
3d. i and Thomas Browne fower, 6e. ; for oates, 12 bushells, IGi. 6i. ; 
money lent to my brother when he went from Garton with Ralph. 
Specke, I5i., and id. I payd for him at Garton then, Is. 7d.; lent t 
my brother to pay Mr Pearson, II. 10s. ; layd out for buttons, silkf 
&a., to Thomas Browne, Is. id. ; lent him at Garton when Mr Silvest 

' BridgnfWUliamBon, daughter of Anltony Trott, whs in 1609 the wifcol 
MithisoB, From the differenfic in nge, she may hayc been but hnlf-aii 
Specke; the legacy left lo enoh of them by their father waa 120?. 
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was there, Gd., and 2d. payd for him ; lent him when lie payd for hia 
saddle, 5«. ; lent him at Mr Stowe'a, U., and my wife lent Mm is. 9d. 
— May 2. For 2 purges at York, 3». 9i. ; a pair of knives, 1*. ; ahowea 
and strings, 3*. id. ; for showes twisa mending, Gd. ; for your nagg, 
20». — May 4. Remained to me ofthb reckoning, oomputatis corapu- 
tandis, 9^. 12«. lOif. — Received of Mr Thomas Silvester by 3 horeea 
meate at Caltam. for five weekes, being theyr at lOd. per weeke, 
12«. &d. — April 19. Payd t« my uncle Henry Beet, by thirty wethera 
I sent to him by William Markea, the somme of 15^ — Nov. 16. Payd 
in money 35^, which I delivered to Mark Bradley, by my uncle 
Henry Beet hia appointment, which, with the aheepe, is in all 60/., 
which is in part of his yearly rent. 

J 625-6, March 20, Payd to my uncle Henry Best, at his chamber at 
Wx Tyremans,' lil. ; and payde for him more to Mr Thomae Atkinson 
the attorney at the same tyme, 16i. ; which is in all 301. Payd 
to Mr Arthur Pepper of Yorke, by the appoyntment of my uncle 
Mr Henry Best, for the debt of ray coaen Thocoaa Best II. 17». Sd.^ 
— 1C26, April 8, Thomas Everingham of Beale, eo. York, yeoman, 
owes to Henry Best of ElmeweU, gent., 3/, lOa.; to be paid at the house 
of Thwaitea Foxe of Beverley, Witneas, Jane Lawrance. — May 16. 
Eiehard Kirby and Matthewe Moriden of Kellithorpe owe to Henry 
Best of Elmawell, gent., 40*. 

1627, Robert Gibson to have 3/. wages, and an old hatt, or eb 3«. 
in money, whether he will ; and the worth of 'St more in somewhat 
ela. — Oct. 8, Paid to Michael Hardy of Sonthbume for Chriatopher 
Baxter, 40*. ; and to my cozen James Best of Hull for Christopher 
Baxter, 41. ; and to John Grabeme of Beverley in full for the abovesd 
Christopher Baxter, 4i. ; which was in full for his last halfs yeares 
anniiyty, due at Michaelmas laat past [the earliest payment is dated 
Oct. 9, 1624, the latest April 4, 163lt— Beckoned with my brother 
Paull this 26 of November, 1627, and all reckonings aett atraight be- 
twixt us, be oweth mee yett 10*., more bee hath had at severall times 

* Two of Ihe recflipts for the fce-iarm rent, dated April 11, 1611, nnd Nov. 10, 
1613, ace for money received " by the handB of Mychaell Tyceman, gent." Notiees 
of a respectable bmiij of tbat mtnie occur in tho Pariah Kegistere of Christ Church 



and Holy Trinitj-, Goodramgnte, York ; and in that of St. Michael le Belfroy at 

following, " Buried 1631, Sept. 20, Mr. Cbarlos Hincks, a Etranger, who dyed at 
Mr. Ujchaell Tyreman's. 166S, Sept. 26, a boy ijoni the Starr in Stonegate, 
drowned and buned." 

In the Journal of Nicholas Asaheton, published by (he Cheethnm Society, p. 1 30, 
is this notice : "I. Jos. GroonacrcB, and Walbank to York, the Starr. Mr. Tire- 
ts ancient neighbour, the 'Whjlo Swan, in Pelcrgale, 

>> Thomas Beat wai baptised at St. Dnnstans in the West, London, Ju]y 20, 1SS9, 
Bis first wife, Martha, vaa buried there March 25, 16l<^, He mamed at Kipon 
HiniterJan. 17, 1617-B, Olive, dan. of Sir John MallDrf of Stodly Royal, KnI., and 
was Member of Parliament for Bipon in 1625. His son and hen George vaa bap- 
tiud at Wath Dee. 11, 160S, and buried there Jan. 30, 163S-9. A deed of 1601 
mentiona Henry Beet's dweUuig boose " situate and being ncre Temple Bar, in Fleet 

in the piuisb of St. Dunstone's in the "West, in the iuiitriei of the cittie of 

London." 



since 20s. — Jaoy. lo. When wee were at Torke, for aknife, I2d., ihti™ 
hee hadd at Yorke besides and at SbunfoTd Bridge 2a., and hia part of 
the chargeB in the inn 4». — 7s. ; and for the taylors a day, 1*. Bd. — 
Jan. 20th. In money lent la., and in money since 3». — Feb. 6. Lent in 
money that hee sent Edward Winters 3». Id., in money when hee went 
to Garton la., on CoUop Monday U. and 2a. to WUliam Ellrington's 
sister 2a., for 5 bushel! of oats 5a., for ye na^e winteringe, 11., to 
Martyn of hia nagg price, U. 5a. 5d., and 3 sacks of barley, II. 4«. 

1628, April 28. Paid to John Pearson for killing monies in the 
caire; for one dozen and a faalfe of olde ones, 13^d., and two dozen 
younge ones, Gd. ; one dozen olde ones, and one dozen yonge, la ; one 
dozen more of olde, and one dozen yonge, Is. ; eleaven olde ones, and 
seavon yonge ones, IQ^d. — October 2. There remayneth due to my bro- 
ther, his mare being allowed for her somer grasae, yet of his nagg 
price due to him, ISa. 

1629, July 8. Anthony Cooke of Beverley oweth 7 quarters and 4 
bushells of oates, at 17*. per quarter, 6/. 'a. 6d. — July 23. Oaten^^ 
quarter, 15*. 6d. — July 28. Oates a quarter, 14*. 6d. — Sept. 4(r 
William Abbott of Setterington oweth oates 5 quarters and 4 buahd^ 

at Ida. per qnarfer, and M. over, 21. 15». 8d. — Oct. 27. Oates a qnt 
ter, 10b. Gd. — October 31. Eeoeired of Christopher Wake of Malton t 
somme of 46*., and 2«. for makinge mee a quarter of malt, which is i 
part of 4f. 8«. which hee oweth mee for 4 quarters of barley delivt 
to him in September last past, and there resteth due to mee 40». yette.— 
Nov. 7. Gates a quarter, 11*. Grf. — Oct. 2Rth. Memorandum, I paytf 
to my brother in lawe, Francis Smyth of Patterington, l&a. in fall { 
fiaxe, towe, nayles, and other thingea hee eent mee irom Hull, at B 
erley, in the presence of Mr Cowton of Yorke. 

1632, Martynmas. Laydout for the awyn«*d for a pair of shoes, 16* 
for 2 skinnea for his breeches, and thred. Id., lyninge, lid., and ( 
mendinge his clothes, 3d., and heele hohbs, 2d. 

1 633, April 19. I lent the Abhrigment of the Book of Martyrs to li 
Ealph Mason," our vicar. 

■ He was pKmcnted to Driffield July 10, 1625. He married 1633, Sept. 9, 3aO 
Danes ; baptieed a child in 1636, and a daugliler Mzsbeth May 23, 1637. He re- 
married in August, 1613, to EUen May, and baptised Ms son lUchaTd Maicli 26, 
16(9. In 1653, Deo. 30, lie was appointed by Sir William Sttiotland " EMistec" of 
birtbs, deatim, and marriages. la tbe Parliamuntary Smrey it is stated that " Mx. 
Ralph Mason proaehes at both cburches of Great Drffield and Little Driffield, aSm 
his faahion." Ho dii>d Aug. 16, and was buried Aug. IS, 1666. Other notices ej 
that nuinc iiro these ; " Mary Mayson hp. 2 Feb., 158S-9 ; Thomaa BOn of Mai^nfl 
Maysnn bp. July 7, 1594 ; Edward Maagn and Ann Pape married Jnly . . 162U| 
MaCtbew Danby and Margaret Ua^n married May 20, 1662 ; Jane Mason buriool 
Jan. 22, I6B3-4." There a^ienie to be no connection between him and the Kev. 
Yalentdno Mason, Vicar of Driffield from Dec. I, I61S, till Aug. 21. 1623, for he 
was baptised at Chorriton In Oifordshire in November, 1GS3, And yet it is aiiiffiilar 
that he should be a witness, Oct 2, 1613, to the inU of Robert Baron of Great 
Driffield. He remoyed to EUoughton on the Wold; and the ooly traces of him in t^— 
Eepater at DrifBehJ are theao, "Valentino son oEWiUiom Whyted, bp. Feb. 1^ 
leio-e, buried Oct. 4, 1666; Valentyne son of John Pearson, bp. Oct. 10, 161^ 
Valentine son of George Wise, bp. Feb. 17, 1621-2." His second sou Robert w 
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1634. April 13. Lent to my brother PauU to Yorke, BlundiveU for 
the uae of the spheare, and Lnciui's solace. — Oct. 12. Agreed with John 
Arlush of Beverley to make and hurne me lower hundreth thoueand 
of bricke, well and sufficiently ; and I am to pay him for digginge, 
turninge, and makinge, buminge, the sayd bricke, after the rate of 3*. 
8d, the thousand ; 1 gave him 12d. for a godspenny.* 

1635. A Pabtictlae of the Eents or Kellithropp. — Inprimia 
these belong to Alice Edwards part as followeth ; — Her sheepe ground 
and tillage, 28/. per annum; Awme close, 12/.; ThurJey close, 14/.; 
these are in Mrs Hardy's hand. LanghUl at lil. ; Hewe Inge at 12/. j 
these are in Edward Marshall's hand. The Upper close and Nether 
close, 20l. ; Bichard Harrison. Fownsworth close, 4/. ; Somme, 96/. 
Her Beoke close at Little Briffeylde, 3/, 6s. 8d. ; Sheepe garth close at 
2/. 6». 8rf, ; William Howson for hia bowse and close, II. 10«. ; Bye 
dose, 1?. 4. ; her halfe of Eobert Simpson's howse, 15s. ; Lam be bowse 
and Kell howse, . .1- ; halfe an oxgange of land in Oreate Driffeylde, 
II. ; six oxgasge of land in Emswell feyld and one close, IG^. ; her 
halfe of WiBiam Finder farme, 41. 

1636. Mrs Salvyns part of KeUithrope, some of which is letten to 
tenants, anno 1636, according to her owne Ire. as followeth: — The 
firenks to Thomas BotteriU and others at 121. per annum ; Inge close 
to James Gray and others at 14/. ; Clubb close to John Simpson and 
others at 51. ; Orchard and Lord's garth to Anthony Thompson and 
others, 4J, ; the Sommer Cowe close to Richard Pearson and William 
'Wilkinson at 10/. ; the Lough close, the sheep grownd, and the Cowe 
pasture, she hath in her owne hand, 4al. ; Somme 901. 

1639. Payd per a wastcoate cloth, 4s, fid., and by a yeard of hemp 
doth, lOrf. 

1640. WiUiam Tadman, the shepherd, to have 5/. per annum, IQd. 
godspeniiy, and 20 shi'ep wintered, and hee is to table himselfe. — March 
SO. The rate, as it was assessed upon these sereroll townea in Baynton 
Beacon, towards the buylding 2 shippes of 480 tunn a peece, viz, : — 
Driffeyids Ambo, 22/. 10s.; Middlcton, 12/.; North Dalton, 12/.; 
Southburne, 3/. 6s. Hd. ; Kirkbume, 4/. ; Eaatbume, 3/. 6i. Sd. ; Sun- 
derland wick, 22. 10s.; Beswiok, 41. 10s.; Huton Cranswioke, 17/. 7«.; 
Baynton, 13/. Summa, 94/. 10s. 4i/.— Ness wick, 5/. 10s.; Watton, 
19/.; Bracken, 4/. Skerne, 11/.; Lnnd, 13/.; Warter, 12/. 10s.; 
Tibthrop, 7/. 8s. 3d.; Emswell, 6/. 10s.; Rotsey, 5/.; Holme, 5/.; 
lookington, 13/. 10*.; Kilnwick, 8/.; Scorbrough, 6/.; Summa, 116/. 
St. 3i. Sununa totalis, 2101. 18s. 7d. 

1640, June the 1st. Given out to be Washed. — One lynon table 
cloth and one dyaper one, one payre of fyne lynen aheetes and one 

id had Hugh, a merclmnt of Hull, ' 
ot Anthouy Lambert, bad Williiim, Vicar of the I 
eelehrated poet md friend of Gray. 

■ This amounts to no leas a sum than [73/. 6i, M,]; I add a fpw notices of tho 
price of bricka. 168J, M%j I. Armin, a killne of liurat brick 151. 10», 1688, Sept, 
*. Snaith for B bad* of bricks leading for my Lord Downe 4*. 1717-8, Feb. 26. 
South, 30,000 of bricks M. 1713-20, Maich 10, £awcU&, 377 HoUuid tiles 12i. 
ie37-8, Feb, fi, Goole. A hundred of brich I6d. 



pojTe of eowraer lyuen slieetes, 6 ruffea, 5 pajTe of cowrse Iiemp sheetes,! 
2 lynen cubbert cloths, a diaper drinking napkin, b. lynen cnrtaj^e, a 
payre of lynen pillowbeaies seemed, s, longe burying towcll and a short 
lynen towell, a dozen of fine lynen napkins and swa. . , ,, a christninge 
sheet with buttons,' one other geemed pillowe beare, a dozen of napkins 
of cowrse lynen, one other dozen of cowrse lynen napkins, a dozen of 
hemp napkins, 3 old lynen table clothes, and a payre of cowrse pillow 
beares, and a lynen towell, one olde lynen apron. — I bought of Mr 
John Pearson, Procter of Driffeyld, this 23rd of June, 1640, twenty 
three tyth"* lambes, which hee hadd at Kellithropp of widdow Hardy of 
Wetwang, at 3«, id. a peece, and also 11 of Elmswell tyth lambes at 
3«. a larabe; which, with id. he gave mee to make the sonime even, 
come to 5/. 10». — June 23. I took of Mr John Pearson the tyth corue 
of the newe howse forme called Lorimer farme, and the tyth corne of 
the forme lately in the occupacion of Eobert Labome, and the tyth 

eome of the farme lately in the occnpacion of Christopher Skelton, and 

the tyth come of the 4 osgang, and the tyth of 4 osgang of ci 
which I took of William Finder for money hee owed to mee; aUwhitj 
tyth maketh fewer oxgang, for which I am to pay him 5l. an oxganf 
which Cometh to 202. ; I am to pay him 10^ of it at Mortynmas ne] 
and the other Wl. at St. Marke day after, — I also bought of Mr 3<A 
Pearson the same tyme the tyth hay of those farmes abovsaid, and t' 
which payeth tyth in my closes, all (except the tyth hay belonging i 
them in Elmsiwell Carr:) fur which I am to pay him 12*. at Matt 
mas next. — I payd to Mr Tearson for my tyth wooll and lambes for a 
till this present, and I payd him also the same tyme for Frissili 
Browne for her tyth wool! and lambes. — Aug. 15. Puyd to Mr Pears 
in full for 34 tyth lambes I bought of him this yeare, 5?. 10s. — Oct. Ifll 
I payd to Mr Jolin Pearson, Junior, sonne to Mr John Pearson" 

■ 1608, 27 Aug. Ladie Elizabeth Aakwith, widow, late wife of Kobert Aahwifl 
of the City of Yor)(, AldemiBn, leaTaa To Robert Myers, Aldernian and now 
Mayor of York, her siin-in-laif, " a Chriateninge shette s'led with bloclte, two fyns 
lynDcn shootcR beloneing to my tied when as I layd in childo iKid, the one of them m 
sued with R fairs laid cut worke aud the other playno white ; two doien of fyne 
lynnea napkins, the one dozen is rawed with Ucwe and the other isholloweatitoliedi 
u corpont eloth of crowells, which is of divers colours and in lie middest and eyther 
end wrought over with goulde." 

In the Inventory of Francis Empson of Goole, Feb. 1 1, 1 623-3, occur ile folloiv- 
ing: " Windinge clothea S*. fiif. ; two linen tabic clothes, one femble tablecloth, 
two linen towels, two dibar towels, and one line eradli ctoth, 14>. ; foure pair of hi 
den sheets 9«. id. ; siiteae yeords of twill \6f. ; six pound and a he' 
hanie and three of femble hanie, is." 

In that of Kichard Cowper of Gowdall, Juoe 9, leSO "four pillow beares Si 
one ehrultniag slitele, 3 curtains 4a." 

In that of John Norfolk of Snaitli, Jan. 26, 1636-7, " three duseen naplcine, t^ 
chrisafHay theets, tow towels, 2t, 

" "1694, Sept. Receyvert of Mr- Norrysofthe Parke HaD for tiie 
his tytbs lambes, being eight in number, after St. the kmbe, V2i." Shuttlewt 
AccQunbj. 
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Uoothropp, and by his father's directions, the sonime of 6^. 6i, iu full 
payment for aeaven yeares free rent for the tyth of the demaynes of 
EliQsiveli for come and baye, being 18«. per annum, which seaven 
yearea was expired the 21at of September last, anao domni 1640, tbc 
which somme abovesaid 1 have his acquittance. — Nov. 17. Pd to Mr 
John Pearson, Junior, lOl. for one halfe yearea rent for the tyth oome 
of 40 osgangea in Emawell, Tiz. ; of the farmo lute in the occupation 
of Martya Wise, 16 oxg. ; and of Laborne farmo, 8 oxg. ; of Skelton 
farme, 8 oxg. , of the West farme, but 4 oxg. ; and the odde fewer oxg. 
belonging to John Bonwick bowse ; in all 40 oxgangea olere(?). — I 
payd him also 12s. for the tyth hay that belongetli to the formes I 
htiTO in my owne hands, and the peecea tliat are tytbable which yetb 
mingled among the demaynes, in full payment. 

1641. Sbbvants htrbd at MARTTHM*asE. — Christopher Pearson to 
have il. per annum, and I2d. for his godspi'nny; Henry Wise 21. 13a. 

; Henry Pinder ll. 13«. 44.; William Tadmun, shep., 5l., and 16 
ewes and 7 hogges wintered, or ells 20 ewes and no hogges, whether bo 
will; Alee Foxe li. 12«., and 2». for her godapenny ; Kohert Ward 2/, ; 
Ellin Edmonds 16s.; Joane Tetny 1/. 13s. id., her godpensy was 
Is. ed. ; George 1/. 221. 6s, — Nov. 12. Payd to Thomas Clarkson for 
the use of bis master ilr John Pearson of Setterington, 21s. for seaven 
tyth lambes I bought of him, and 3^. in part of the money due to him 
for the tyth come of the 36 oxgange of Towne land, and 18s- for the 
&ee rent Ibr the demaynes for the tyth come. 

1642, July 8. Pd to Mr Joim Pearson himselfe for the tyth bay of 
*Uie towne closes I have the laud of, and other partells, 12«, — Nov. 19. 
I made the sheepe dike in the towne becke, by Howsam lane ende, and 
William Whitehead would not sende any helpe to make it, but gave the 
constable, Bichard Parntt, ill wordes, and called him slave when he 
wished him to come to hrlpe ; so that bo is not to wash any sheepe 

re. Testis. Edward Piiider.— Dec. I. Eec. 11. for the tythe of 
26 oxg. of the towne land ; and ISs. for the free rent for the demaynes 
of Enswell ; rec. also 20s, in full for the tytfae hay of the small closes, 
ind all but the carr. By me Jo. Peirsonn 

,lfi33, Oct. 18, he is called Mr, Pearaoa of MoTthrop. Id 1641, May 17, bcmg than 
colled of Setterington, hee receives 101. aa com tithe; in 1612, Apiil 21, Sf. ta one 

En's tithe of 36 o:igangs of come dew. See Yi«it. Ebor. 1666 : Under Pearson of 
vlhorpe. Matthew f ieiBOn of Sottringtijo. gcat., made Mb vill Jun. 27, 16S6-7, 
' leaving b) hia aon George hia land in BarsdHla; to his daughter U 117 100/.; his 
ftui youngest sons, Qustaviia, Matlhaw, Roland, and John, to be put to sea when of 
■ge; — he mentions also bi9 daughters EliKabeth and Dorothy, his aintec Alice Dent 
and bis siatcr Search, hia brother Thomas Pearson, and his cousin Rowland Place. 
7ohn Pearson of Lowthoip, Esq., made lila will in 166G, leaving Matthew hia son 
and heir, John, William, Sarah, Frances, aixd Aaoe, hia children, minors. To his 
wife Elisabeth be gave his coach aod four coach horses, the uae of hia house and 601, 
net annum. He names his brother Williani Pearson of Besainghy, his lunsman 
Thomna Pearson, and his childrcn'a uncle and aunt Crompton. Now the yiaitation 
tella ua that Walter Crompton of Sunderlaudwirk married Aane daughter of Jobn 
Pearaoa of Scttrington. He leaves bis eldeat aon his books of law and juatice, and 
among the parlismootary marriagea in the Register of Little Driffield is one before 
John Peirson. July 20, 16S6. Charles sou of Sir Matthew Pearson was baptised 
Feb. 3, and hurried Feb. 12, at Holy Trinity Church, Goodramgatc, York 
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1642. Ctristopher Pearson 4f. 6b., and a pair of my boots which ar« 
to strata for mee, and a pair of old shoes* ; William Browne 4^ ; 
James Wethrill 31. 10». ; John Smyth 3^. ; Percival Holmes 2l. 10«. , 
George Gardara 1/. 2s., and a pair of boots ; GeorgeMorley, a shepherd; 
ll.6i.8d.; Elizabeth Dales 2?. 4a. i Isabel Huntley 1?. 4ii. 23/. 2*. 8* 
There godapeanyes came to 20«. and id. more which I gave tbem. 

1644, Apr, 4th. Kec. in money 3/. ; rec. by money payd for mee to 
the high constable for 3 monthly assessments, 17«. Sd. ; rec. more of 
Henry Best, of Elmswell, 1 U. 12«. Jo. Pierson.— There was 44». that 
I payd for the king's assessment for Mr. Pearaon, not yet allowed mee 
till I speak with William Clithery. — Jfovember 25, 1644, for the hay 
1643, lis, id. ; for the free rent for 1643, 18«. ; for the tyth come that 
yeare for the 28 osgange of the farmea land, 14/. ; for wool! and lambs 
thia yeare, 1644, 2/. 5s. ; Received of Mr, Henry Best of Elmswell, in 
consideration of the whole yeare last past, for hie tjthes and offeringa 
due at Easter last, the some of 15». May the 16th, 1645. Ralph Maaoa. 

To MAKE o(fE3 H^NDB WniTr. — The hands washed in an oxes gaU 
and water is mad white howe black soever thoy were before tymea. 

A Driher poa thb Faiest. — Take a qnarte of old ale, the juoe of tt 
handfull of rue, and boyle thorn together; and when it hath boyled 
well, take it of, and after it be but looke warme, give the horse it t&J 
drinke; and then put a little aquavitte, and a little of the juoe of 
into the horse eares with a little wooll, and twitch them upi snre. 

A PowDEK TO cuEB A FisTDLA IK A HoBSE, OB ANT oTHKB OLD Ulcer. 
— Sulphur, mirhe, mastieke, franoansence, cloves, vitrioala rueana, of 
each a like quantity, and beate them to powder, and throw a little of 
it once in 2 or 3 dayea on the sore. 

To LAY TO A TosG Chllds bavbl TO CUBE THE WoRMBS. — Womiewoo^ 
rue, bulls gall, and hogs grease, all fryed together, and layd to iha' 
childa uavell ; and anoynt the stomach with the same. 

To CTTBE THE Cheht Wobmeb. — Take mares milke, and give it the child 
to drinke fastinge, and it will make him cast them upp at his mouth. 

Fob the Payme im the Stommajie and Habtb. — Take a pynte of 
Buduxe viniger, qr lb. of white auger candy, a pennyworth of licorice 
and aniseedes, and put the licorice and aniseedes in a lawne ctoth, and 
boyle them in the viniger till half bee wasted; and then sttayne it out 
into the viniger, and put the BUger candy into the viniger, and lieke as 
a sirrop. 

To CUBE the Pimplb on the Face ob Bobt. — Gesner.— Take the 
lether of a shoe that hath beene wome, bcinge of an oxe hide, and 
,, and apply it to the pimples of the body or face, and it will 
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goose grease and powered into the eares, hclpeth dea&ea. 
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The village of Elmswell is about two miles west of Driffield, on the 
road to Malton and York. The houses are scattered arouad several 
Bprings or wells which form the head of the rivulet which runs past 
Kiag'a Mill, near Driffield, and contributes to form the West Beck or 
King's river, one of the arms of the river Hull,' The village was for- 
merly embosomed in lofty elms, from which, and from its springs or 
wells (Ocnnan quellm), it derives its name. It is thus mentioned in 
Domesday Book : — In Helmeswello S'orman had 10 carucates of land 
to he taxed. Land to 6 ploughs. The same has it and it is waBt«. 
One mile long and half broad. In another part of the same ancient 
record the village is called " Elmesuuelle," and is stated to be one of 
the four berewicks t« Driffield. At present, Elmswell consists of four 
farms and several cottages; and, with Keilythorp, which was, in 
Domesday Book, another of the four berewicks of Driffield, forms a 
township. It was given by King William Eufus to the Monastery of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, near the walls of the City of York. 

At the Dissolution of the Monasteries of England this manor came 
to the crown, together with the other possessions of that wealthy 

» "Tho Hiilna (aaith he, Zclaiiil) Jiaetli of Ihree ee' 
rraatfBt is not far froffl Dricfield, now a HmaU Tillage » 

CertCB it hati tieen a goodlia towne, and therein was 3ie palace of Egbri^ht King of 
tile Norlhumbore, and place of Bepultum of Alfred the noble king Bometimo of that 
nation, wliu died there 727, the nineteene Cal. of Julie, the twontitb of his reign, 
and whoae toombe or monument dooth yet remaine (for oug:ht that I doo know tu 
the eontrarie), with an inscription upon the same wntttm in Latine letteci. Neera 
unto this towne ilao is the DaneiieM. wherein great niunbera of Danes were slaine, 
and huricd in thaae hila, which yet rofflgjne tbire to be eeene over their bonea and 
carcasses. The eeoond head (saith he) is at £atbitme, and the third at Emmeawell, 
and meeting all togtthei not farre from Drifteld, the water there beginneth to be 
called Hulne, as I have said alreadie," 

" The next of all U the Bidl water, which I will describe aUo here, and then 
erosao over unto the southerlio shore. The furthest head of Hull water risoth at 
Eilham, from whence it goeth ta Lewthorp creeke, and aoe to Frodingham, a little 
beneath which it meetelh with sundrie waters, whereof one fallelh in on the north- 
est aide, cumming &om about Lisset; the second on the north-west bank from Kaf- 
feiton ; the third from Emmeswell and Eirkebume : for it bath two beads which 
joined benoth Little Driffield, and the foiuth wbirh fsUeth into the same ; ao that 
these two latter run into the maine river both in one phanEll, as experience " 
confirmed." Harrison— contemporary with Holinahed, Holinahed'" "■- - 
cd. 1807, 4to. Tol, I., p. 168. 



" beeidcB, the neighbauring towns, 
CpoD the verge thereof, to part her and the Donna, 
Hull down In Humber hssteo, and takr-a into her hank 
Some icM bill lively rills."~Pinyln[i Voly-Olhion. 
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ience hath ^^M 
Chronieles ^^M 
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Abbey; Bubject, however, to the interest therein of one Ralph Buck too^^ 
to whom a lenae was granted by the last Abbot. The impea<liiig atorm 
was foreseea by the moaoatic establish men ts, and many of them granted 
very long leases at very low fines. A greuC many of those expired 
only towards the end of Elizabeth's reign or in that of James ; up to 
which date the fee-simple remained in the crown, but the reversion 
only was of any profit to the Exchequer.* "What the extent of the 
manor" was at this period, we learn from the following survey, vrhich 
was gathered by a subsequent owner of Elmswell (James Best), froia 
an old lease made (as it is justly termed) '■ hard before the Dissolution." 
MANEHnrK BE Helmswell al3 Elmeswkll in Cpm. Ebok. i'ibceij. 
possESBioNTM BTB Mabie jijita mtjeos Civitatis Ebor. — ^Tho fiiannor 
or deraaine their conteyninge xsx"" oxgangs'' of land was demifled 
as appeareth by a counterpart of a lease therof made hard before 
the dissolution of th' abbey, and nowe remayninge in the Cort of 

Augmentaoon, to Bucketon, payiuge the yearlie rente of 6/. 13s. 

4rf. — One tenement and 16 oxegangs of land, late in the occupacon. of 

Lorymer, and yielding per ann. 5/. 6s. 8(J. — One tenement and 8 

oxeganges of land, late in the occupacon of Martyn Beilhye, and 
yeldinge per onn. 53f. id. — One tenement and 8 oxeganges of lande, 

* Backton is a township in the parisli of BemptOD, two milos from Flsmlirough. 
An heimss of the ancient fiimily of that name enriehed Collingwooii of Ealingtoti, 
CD. Pal. Durham. On last Feb. 1113, Peter de Buckton made his will, deairiue to 
be buried at Swine, and mentioning Lis wife Ceeilia, his sooa Peter, Haiph, and Wil- 
iiam, Margery, sister of Sir Ralph Enre, who died lfi45, married Willimn Buckton, 
Esq. The oatale of Staiuton, in Cleveland, was sold May 2(i, 1553, to William 
Buckton of Ayttm, gent., who sold it in 1562. In the Begiater nf St. Miehacl le 
Belfrey, York, isthiaenhyT "1670-1, Foh. 9, Simon Buckton ye oH True Tnijan 
Taylor waa buried." There atill remains on a hross plate in the chancel of l.ittle 
Dnffleld Church the following inacription : " Here under lyetli Bayfe Buckton, of 
HemsweU in the Countie of Torke, Esquyer and Margaret his wyfe ye whiuho 
Bayfe deceeaed the xxvij dtiy of October in ye yer of our lord god uoiL. and 
Miu'garet deceesed ye ixvuj day of July in ycyere of our lord god udxlt. on whose 
aoulcs and hU Christen JhQ hauu mercy." Lucy, hia daughter and co-heir married 
Sit Bobert Heneage. 

>■ See Jonea, Exchequer Bolls; in which will be found ahove thirty grants of 
abhey lands to Crompton and Beat, Best and Holland, &c., &c. In the 21st and 
27th Elizabeth, grants of tithe and land in Towtliorpc, parcel of the Priory of Ual- 
tenprice, were made to Henry, James and John Beat, f he latter grant, with other 
lands, to James Beat- 



la Ebor. — Libera firroa in Elc 
n doroini in Elmswell, per an 

Manerii ibidem, acilieet, de uno anno yj" liij" iiij''. 

molendini aquatici ediEcati per Joh^nnem Shaxpe rj*. 
^ Thoresby saya an oxgang is 



Bedditus e 






^ob. 



^ —^ „_^ --, n Bradford ia 60. See 

pages 127, 155. The East, West, and Middle fields of ElmaweU and the Wold amount 
to 1000 Hcrsa ; which, if represented by SO oigaug«, 50 let out in farms, and 30 be- 
longing to the demeenes, as appears from a paper of 1635, would make the oxgang 
equivuent to I2a acres. But this calculation doea not include Cottam stray, 318 
Bcrea, nor the old endoaurea, 250 acres ; adding the three quantitiea together wo find 
the oigang equal to 19o. 2r. 12ji. If thene acres be aociuatoly repreMOntcd in thii 
earlier aurrey by 02 oxgangs, the oxgang falls to 17 arrca and 22 pen'hes. 
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late in the tenuri^ of Leonard Wyse, and yeldingtf per ann. 53». — One 
tenement and 6 oxegangs of land, late in the tenure of Lanrence Graie, 
and yeldinge per ann. 40«. — One tenement and 6 oxegangB of land, 
with certea land lyings in Gartont'eild, late in the tenure of Thomas 
Webster, and yeldinge per ann. 40a. — One tenement and 6 osganga of 
land, late in the occupcion of Eobert Wyse, yeldinge per ann. 4U«. — 
One tenement and 6 osganges of lande, two little closes, and certen 
odde meadowe in the tenure of Willm Pindar, yeldinge per ann. 48». 
— John 'Wli3i»d held 6 osganga of land in Elmswell, a mesauBge or 
tenement and half an oxgange of land in Little Driffield, 12 leys in the 
crofts, and foure little closes in Little Driffield, yeldinge per ann. 3/. — 
Sum, per ann., 28/, 14a. 4rf.— William Whyted, freholder, holdeth 2 
or 4 oxegangs of land and one tenement and yeldeth per ann. 6s. %d. — 
There are moreover in Eelmeswell 4 cottages (whereof one buylded by 
my self) for the plaoinge of labourer^ in, because of the use of them in 
tyrae of harvest, and which, for the most parte, lyve on parishe releif, 
and Lave not all of them twoe acres of grounde belonginge them val. 
per annum 2/.— Sum tot"-, p. aan. 29^. la., which wanteth of the fee 
farme I stand chargeable with to the Kings Mat'" beinge 29i. 7«. 6rf. — 
Hr Bafie Uuckton, Mr Robt. Henneage,* and Sir Thomas Henncage, 
were all of them lords or iaheritors of Kelleetliorpe, and but farmers or 
lessees of Selmeswell manner cum metnbris. Sir Thomas Henneage in 
IS'ofQueneElizabethreigne did exchange theLordshippe of Kellertliorpe 
'^ith her Ma"' for other landes; and eo both Helmesivell and Keller- 
thorpe remained in her Ma"" hands till tricesimo seoundo of her Ma"" 
reigne, that the sale nf the same manner of Helmeswell to them whose 
estate I nowe have ; till which time they were occupied bothe 
together by one farmer, viz , fijst by Edward Nuttleton, and afterwards 
by John Thwinge, whereby that which belongeth to Helmeswell ia 
demanded to Keller thorpe. 

Elmawell seems to have fnllea in earlier than many other abbey 
lands. The crown retained possession of the manor till Jan. 24, 32iid 
Elizabeth, 1590, when the queen in consideration of a grant of the 
manor of Strixton, and lands at Wolleston, in the county of Northamp- 
ton, and of the corn tithes of the parish of Hutton Cranswiclc, granted 

' Kobort HpneugG, auditor of tho Duchy of Lsncaaler, and gurveyor of the 
Quood's woods bcTOnd Trent, married Luty, daughter and coheir of Balph Bucb- 
ton. He died July 4, IfifiS, and is buried witli lua wife in the cliureb of St. Cutha.- 
rino Cree, London. His son Sir Thomas Eenesgc, Kt., of Copt HaU, Essex, vaa 
Chanoellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, nnd a member of the Privy Comicil. He 
died Oct. IT, 1594, leaving; by his Tife Anne, d&u^ter of Nichaloa Foynti, of 
Acton Poynti, and grand-daughter of Thomaa Lord Berkeley of Berkeley Cutle, 
ftn only daughter Elizabeth. She married Sir Moyle Finuh, kt., of Eaatwell Court, 
Kent, createil a Baronet in IflU, and after bis death, in 1614, was created Visoount- 
ess Finch of MaidBloae. See Manning's Lives of tho Speakers, pp. 91, 300. 

In 16011, James Beet rented ground at Angram, parcell of W^atton, of Sii Moyle 
Fineb ; and would otherwise have made him a party to a suit commenced against 
James Lord Hsv of Sawlev (so created in 1615, in 1616 made Viscount Doncaeter, 
and in 1822 Earl of Carlialo; died 1636), which resulted in a petition to the Earl of 
Dorset, Lord High Treasurer of lilnglaod. Uf Lord Hay, however, he was compeUed 
tn rent the manor of Kellithorpe, the mibjent of the dispute, for 106/. per year. 
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to her by Robert Earl of Essex, Thomas Cecil, Kt, and Thomas Cromp- 
ton, Esq., grants to the said Thomas Crompttm, Hobert "Wright, and 
Gtlly Meyricii,' EsqB., a great number of bmda and manors, including 
the whole ni' our miinor of Elmswell, aliaa HelmesweU, alias Helmea- 
well super Wolde, lata parcel of the possessions of the Monastery of 
the IJiesaed Mary, near the walla of the City of York, now or late in 
the tenure of Ealph Backton and Margaret hia wife, and Robert 
Heneage. 

On Feb, 9, 32 Eliz., Cromptoa, Meyrick, and Wright, sell the manor 
to Roger Rant of London, gent., and Henry Best of London, Bcrivener ; 
who re-grant it to Crompton alone, on the 23rd of Septembiir of the 
same year. Crompton being thus sole owner, Eind being styled " of 
Benynton, co. Hertford, Esq." sells ElmBwell, Oct. 4, 39 Eliz., to 
Henry Beat of London, gent., (the scrirener above named) for 20002. [ 
and aUo aeUs to him on the same day the fixtures at Elmswell, latdy 
purchased of one William Midelton, Esq., "together also with ona 
payre of awannes of hym the said Thomas Crompton now goinge 
bcinge uppon or neaie the ryrei there called Helmeawell Recke i 
Driffeild Becke." 

On 20 April, 40 Eliz., (1598) Henry Best of London, gent,, ( 
Anne his wife, dispose of their recently acquired estate to their brothfld 
James Best of Hutton Cranswick,'' for 20S0/.,* a fee farm rent'' of 29^ 
7a. being reserved. James Rest'' died in 1617 seized of the estftte 
which descended to his eldest son Paul, then of the age of 27 yeai 
Paul Rest, by deed dated Feb. 13., 15 Jiic., passed away hia inheritam 
to his younger brother, Henry Rest of Elmswell, for the sum of 2iO0C| 
Soon after this he purchased a life interest in the estat«, which he bi 

■ Sir QeUy Mejiick, biiglited at Cadiz in 1596, wiia a friend of Robert Earl 
Essei, look part in his rebellion, and was executed in 1600 See Bmlto's Lai 
Gentry, nnder Meyriiik of Goodritb Coiut, HerefordHhire. la 43 Elu!. a grant 
made of abbey lands in Wales to Thomas Crumpton, TbomaB and Golly Merriok. 

" The earliest receipt presecved is dated May 12. 159S, the latest Oct. 28, 1600. 
Hia landlord was ThomaB Crompton of London, Esq., in 16a5, and of Beninglon in 
1597. JameBBestwaalivingat HnttonCranswickFeb. 15, 1591-2; he rented tha 
Vicarage, Priory, and litho-corn there for 1 661, per annmn, and a elose called 
New Grange for Bl. 13<. id., whereof 16/. was allowed for lie vicar's 

" Livery and aoizin given May 26, 1698. Ten days b.'fore this Ji 
pnrchaBed of Ha brother all the fixtures and a " payer of swanues" I 
session of Thomas Crompton, Esq^, 

J The first reuuipt of the fee-farm rent of 29/. 7»- i« dated March 30, 1S98. That 
for 1617, April 1, was "of James Be.ste gente by the hands of Paull Best his sonne." 
The fee- farm rent waa pirt of the dowry given to Queen Henrietta Maria, and waa 
paid to her Majesty's Deputy Keccivcr, Thomaa Dlando. The receipt dated May 
7, 1644, nms Ihua: '■for the use of our Sovereign Lord the Xing and the Common* 
wealth according to an ordinance of Farliament." The last receipt is dated I66S, 
to '* John Beat ar : for Emswell parcell' Junctuns Dme HenriettiE Maria) Reginte," 
The fee-farm rent haa been for many years paid to a family of the name of MbibIi. 

• Inq. p.m. 13 Aug 15 Jac. He woa BeiKcd of the manor of Elit.eawell 
HebncBwcll super le Wold, held of the king ut de manerio Buo do Est Greenwich 
free and common nonage for an aimual rent of 291. 7«. in Heu of all a 
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rendered to his nephew Jolin Beat, eldest son of Henry Beat, after 
enjoying it for nearly 30 years.* In the descendants of John 
Best, the property remained for nearly two centuries; coming down 
from father to son in regular succession. At length, on Feb. 5, 1841, 
it was sold by the Rev. i'rancia Beat to William Joseph Deniaon, Esq., 
for42,500^i and was devised by him to his nephew and heir Lord 
Albert Conyngham, now Lord Londesbrough, the present owner of the 
estate. 

The original mansion of the Bests is sfill remaining, and was proba- 
bly erected soon after the estate came into their posaeasion. It stands 
north and south, and in its high pitched gables and low mullioned 
windows we have a fair specimen of the style of architecture which was 
in faabion in the days of James I. An engraving of it faces tho title- 
page of the present volume. Of the ancient fittings of the interior a 
richly carved chimney piece is the sole remnant ; the hall, one of the 
principal features in an old country house, was divided into several 
rooms many years since. Without, towards the north, lie the gardens 
and oTchaids, which have never been dismantled, and above the door 
which leads to them is a head sculptured in freestone, the Alcinous, 
probably, of the family, who is still watching over his orchards. He 
will miss, however, a goodly terrace walk, which was destroyed a few 
years since for the sake of the materials of which it was constructed. 
In the north wall of the mansion there is a stone which hears the fol- 
lowing inscription : 
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C BEST 

BORNE THE 7 OF 

MAY 1656 



The initials in the comer may, perhaps, bo thus interpreted, J(ohn), 
B(arah), C^horlea), B(est). It is a aomewhat nnnsual way of recording 
the birth of a son and heir, the first child of his parents, in the fourth 
year after their marriage. 

Many squared and carved atones, the relics of some early building, 
may be seen in the neighbourhood of the house. Possibly they may be 
the remains of some earlier mansion. Tradition, however, tells us that 
they were brought here from some adjacent looaastery, probably from 
tho nunnery at Watton. The flrat purchasers or lessees of Emswell 
would be ready ouough tc follow the example of their neighbours, and 
to build themselves a mansion upon abbey lands out of the spoils of 
B religious house. It is quite possible, also, that in old times there 
may have been a chapel at Elmswell, and that these fragments are the 

" 4 Oct. 20 Jbc Henrya Best of Emawell, gent, Bella to hia elder Tirotlier Paull 
Best, for 400?. a meaanBge and 16 ojcegangea of land nt Emeswcll in the tcnare of 
Martin Wisa, and four oxegangen of knd Ihero in the tenure of Win. Whited, for 
life, at a Mppcrconie for rent. On Sept. SB. 1032, Paul Best leasi'a Lis farm to hia 
brollier Ilcnrv, for life, at the rent of 23(. per annum, wliith Bum, on Apr. 13, 1634, 
wni reducml to 16/. It was given up altogether an 22 Jon. 1651-2, and the whole 
of the estates then (Centred in John Betit. 
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9 of its existence. Oae of the neigbboumg closes still bcaf 
the name of tke Chapel garth. 

Near to the mansion stands the old tithe bam, the dimensioas of 
which are given already (p. 47). The engraving will give the reader 
some notion of the appearance of a class of buildings which are now 
rarely to be met with. Hard by stands an ancient dove-cot, biiilc of 
red brick, one of the naual adjuncta to the manor house and the grange. 

As the estate of Elmawcll was in the possession of the Bests for so 
long a period, a short pedigree of that family will not he out of placfl._ 
Appended to it are a. few wills and inventories. ^H 
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IS Rliiibelh diD. or Stephui ThainjHQ, of HaiDbletaa, bj^^r^ 

Dttiuo. ««Br»nlBJIjU. SO, 

thf »iilh Bide of ilw ohnrcli ^rd of Lill> Urilllcld it Ituy iDKri^Iian \ ■'Henlia tbebodiuof 
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T bTaipcbHB bare died DU 



February 8, 1581-2. Richard Bebt of Midbilton 'WHEsjroY, to be 
buried in the parishe church ertheofWathe — my house and all my 

I landes in Sutton Howgrave' to my three youngest sons, John, Hugh, 

I and ttichard Beat — my son Richard under 21 — my brother Joim Browne. 
*' I do will yt my eonne Henry Btat do allowe twentie noblis in bis 
portion which he hud when he whent to printisship." My wife Doro- 

' thy, John, Hugh, Richard, my sons, and IssabeU Seat my daughter, 
Biecutors. Witnesses and records Henrie Slnbes panion, John Browne, 

I with other moe. [Proved March 3 following, at Richmond.] 

Intestoey made Feb. 20. Inprimia, 8 oxen 13?. Item, 10 kyne 
, 13/. 6i. Sd., 3 bullea 53». 4d., 5 sloytte 5/., 2 oxe eturkos 30«., 7 horses 
[ and mearea 10/., 2 foilca 23«., 25 yowes 51. 4i., 40 hoggea 61. 6b. Bd., 
} 10 Bwyne 42s., one iron bone wayne, one head yoeke, one wayne head 
Bhakle, and one teame geven bie It'gaoe 3/., 2 olde wayne bodits, 2 
' peare of iron botine whulles 3/. 6*. Hd., 3 oowpes wytli stanges 15#., 
_ne gcare, and plue geore in the waiina house 40r. Jn the oxe kou»» 
I 6 peare of cowpe stanges, one ganne of fellowes, with otlier implements 
, 10^., 2 saddles, and 2 bridles, one loed saddle, and 2 panels 10s. One 
in the said bouse for servants, with furnitorio for the same 5». In 
r tha iame one pare of wayne blades, 2 bords, 3 steea, scaffolds, and nil 
I other suche tymber in the said bame 13^. Ad. la the hi/hte 8 yockes, 
[ gne spenongo wheel, one litle wheeU, one barell, one bushell, one steepe 
I fiitte, one kylne hcare, one peare of fleakes, and one peare of replo comes 

' Suttott Howgravo is in the Kdjoioing pariah of Kirklingtoo, and about three 
\ IdiIm dUlant from the church of Wath. Of the children named, John woe bapt. 
I U>7 3, 1571, aad m IS98 is described aa of London, gtoner. Hugh was hapl. Feb. 
J I, 1672-3, and Isabel, Sept. 26, 1.577. Tu the goods of theae last two Jamca Best of 
r,Hutlon Cnmawiiik their brolhcr adminietered in 15j8. Hithard executc'd, May 20, 
I lfi99, in ooDJiuictioa with his brother John, a deed of reliioBe to his brother James 
I Ibr 40 mailis, hie share of the pereaQalty of the dccuased brother uid sister; ha 
I married at Pickhill, Nov. 3, 1601, Anoe d. of Robert Daggot of How. and was bur. 
I July 6, 1Q20. His aona Henry and John, bapt. respettivelj Jan. 2, I6U-5, and 

■ " t. 8, 1619, wore Uving 1638-9. 

i'his Itiohard Best made hia will Doc. 16, 1019, desiring to be buried "alt oc 
' uoder the great stone At St. John Cbappell, Southe endo." Udb Edmund Best '■ of 
} Myddilton Wbirne," by will dated Deo. U, 156.;, desires to he buried "within Ihe 

■ parish church yertie of our Lndy of Wath ncre my father and my mother, n bye end 
of St. John Chnppell." For the will of Sir Christopher Beate, ohantrypriest of the 
said ehnpel, dated Apr. 23, 1557, aee Surteea Sooiaty's Kiohmondshire wills, p. 98, 
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i geare 21*. 8rf., 3 yook< 
hamiahed 3a., 4 forks shade, and 2 sttoles 2*., 15 iorkes imshodde 2«., 
5 ases anil 3 hackes 5«. 8(2., one parcel! oi' leade £«., wayne ropes, traaes, 
and other caitaiue things ds., one cotte of plait, and one eteill oappe IDs. 
All other implements in ye said chamber 5«. 3 yockea, 3 teames, one 
peare of horse geare, and 3 standde heckes lO*. Woodde in the town 
atreite 20«. ; wodde in the back eidde SOs. ; wodd folde in Sutton 
n-odde 30^. Stacke gorthe bares with other bares a». 5 hyves of bees 
Ids. Corae in ye borne rie, I5l., barlie and pees 20s. Maulte in the 
kylne 5^. Pees in the house 33». 4d. Hav in the barne 4GI. 8t. 
Wynter come sowne in ye feld 261. 13s. 4d. 'Dunge 8s. For tyllinge 
of barlye land, one arder, and for marie and dunge laid of the same 20*. 
Jit the parler 2 horded beds, 3 chests, i 
and 2 plankea 13s. 4d., 6 plue cluttee, 5 iion wages, with other broki 
iron 3«. Bedenge in the parler, 8 coverlets. 8 blankets, and 2 tal 
cloea 3i., 5 mattreisses, one feather bedde, and one boulater 40s. In tl 
chamber over the hall one standings bed, and one trinnell bed 9s., 4 oht 
one cheare, one olde chume, one bushell, 2 litle shelves, one ateill cappe, 
one chap, and one halfe packo 10*., ycrenB,oitc meell, aiid onions 13s. id., 
7 lininge sheets, 5 pare of hempe sheets, 7 pore harden sheets, 5 pillivetB 
of lininge, 4 table does 32. 6s. &d., cheese and butter 8«., breade St., 

4 new socks, seckels, two mclls, and other implements ye said chamber 
6s. 8<2. His aperyidl, his sword, and hia dager, and in hie purse 8f. 
In come 3^. In ye halU and huttenje 27 pouther doblers, 6 pothackeFa, 

5 aawits, and 6 sawaere, and a laver' 2 candils ticks, and 2 buttles 35*., 
one gialfatte, 3 staanes 3s., one recon, one gavelocke, one fler shole, one 
pare of tangcs, 2 tables, 4 formes, 2 cbeares, one sbelfe, one painted clothe, 
one sayfe, one skyle 10s. In ye meelhe home 4 honey potts, 2 kits, 2 
flflkets, 4 mealke bowles, with other implements 6«. In ye ketcftenge 2 
wynder cloes, 9 sexe, 3 ruddles, and a scil'e, a temes, and 4 scuttles ISt. 
id., 4 braase potles, one posnit, 4 kettles, 2 pannes' one dreping panne, 
and one scomer 2 Is., 3 speets, one pare of iron rackos, and one recon 8«., 
smyddye geare 20s., one lead, one masefat, one wort trowe, one cooller, 
3 skyels, one salt 15i,, salt fleahe in ye bawkea, one cheese preaae, one 
Bweell, and all other implements in ye said house 21s. In ye howttnjfs 
house one kymling, one bowting tube, one trowe 6s. 8d., 9 silver spoines 
33s. ill., his howe and his arrowes 5«., 10 cokes and hennes 3s. id,, 
his bokes, glasses, and all other implcmenta about the said house 10«, 

Debts which the said testator had owne at the honre of his deathe. 
Imprimis, James Phillipe' 202. Item, Marmadnke Hodgeson, for ^ — 

■ James Phillipe, of Brignall. This worthy appears aa a defaulter in msnjjB 
Inventoriea of tliB period, f'or an account of his proceadings see CoUectan ; TmogJM 
Part 19, pages 249-50. Articles against James Philippe of Brigosl, 2 Klin ; "ItonllJ 
ha hath gotten diverse huge bodicb of mocaj- in the uunliye of Dianj yeomim men 
. , whiiih yeoman men ore of his confederatye, some by fayre promiseB to beoxe 
■with him the aaido lono , . and to Bome he hath ahesdye payde a llttell pete and 
tcpilhe by force the Brcntet aomes in bis handcs unpayede&c. Wliercin IhB tiuth of 
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e yewea, 13/. 6a. 8rf. Item, tho said Marraaduke 41. John Alei- 
ander" for implements of housGholde atufe 51. 13s. id. The said John 
Alexander for rie and raaulte 3?. 8«. The said John 33b. id. that I 
' paid to Christofer Metcalfe for hym. Fore his halfe yere rent ISa. 
The said John for 3 quartera and 2 buaheli of maulte, 2«. id. the 
bnahell price, yt he had the first yere he came to Myddilton to dwell, 
some 32. 8«. Thu said John for 1 1 huahells of rie yt he had the same 
yere 36». 8d. Mannaduke Diekeaon SI Charles Cooke 36». 8i. 
Henry Phillipo 6«. 9d. One Bleada yt married Raulfe Phillipe 
daughter for a aecke of mault 8s. 6rf. Chriatofer Bellamhie 20g. id. 
James Richcson for 3 bushell of rie 3s. the husheU price, and one 
huahell of maulte 2e. some 1 1«. Kichard Todde for aixe hushell of rie 
163. Henry Swyere 26s. M. Francis Herreson 5/. I9», 6rf. John 
Gowwifc 10a. Gefierray Oibbeson 24s. Mr. Mannaduke Starelay 13«. 
id. Gilbart Daweson 20». Kichard Best" 102. 8«. George Wallbrone 
33k. id. John Theasoeston 37*. id. "Wylliam Hesliaton 9s. id. 
Kichardo Swelinge 10s. Hnghe Allen Z6i. 8d. One lease taken of 
Thomas Herreson 40«. One taken of James Meke 40s. One lease 
taken of Elizabeth White 51. I6s. Somma totalis 2792. is. 

Desperait debts yt is owen to the foresaid testatore. Thomas 
Sweling 6/. 2s. Chriatofer Daill 20s. Edward Gibbeson for 2 wayne 
loidea of plue geare and wayne geave. 

Dtibta which the said testatore did owe at tho houre of his death. 
His whole yearos rent 50s. Scrvantes wages 233. Gd. 

April 6, 1617. James Best op Empswell, in the cotjntib of Toeke, 
OENTLEiiAJJ — to be buried in tlio churchyard of Little Uriffleld betwixt 
my two" wives if it may bo. Grace my wife andhermayde to have theire 
dyet in such sorte with my sonne Panll aa they used to have when I was 
lyveinge, and the freledge of the gardens. To my son Henrie 1002. be- 
sides the 1002. and odd pounds he hath had alreadye. To my sonnea 
Charles, John, James, and Eobert, my two daughters Anne and Sara 

• Jolia AloiHnder married at Wath, Oct. 3, 1675, Anna Btat, and wag buried 
April 13, 1699, leaving iasue by his wife, who waa buried March 11, ISlO-l. A 
John Aleiander was buried Jan. 14, 1673-*. A aaeond, July 5, 1679. Jamea 
Alexandoc, of Melmerbie, baptized his dau. Ann Aug 16, 1612, (bur. Feb. 3, 
1614-6?) JuUan Apr. 2, IBIS; and was bur. Apr. 1. 1632. 

^ "Hichard Beet aod Anne Beet mar. Sept. 4, 1676. Richard Beat oud Aon 
Scotsoii mar. Nov. IS, 1386. Hiebard Beste bur. Aug. 27, 1606. RLchard Best of 
Mjdelton feld, bur. Dec. 6, 1610." One of theso would ba the dehtor mentioned 
above, I take tbds opportunitv of acknowlcd^ug the valuable assiataace afforded by 
my eatoomed friend, the Eev. John Wurd, rector of Wath, a member of the Surteea 
Society, and an antiquaiy of unwearied tndiuUy and zeal. 

tTbe first wife was Dorothy, buried May 39, 1605. Her cbildren were Paul, 
Henry, Charles and John, of whom nothing is known ; Jamca bapt. Apr. 18, 
1600, living 1618 ; Faythe bap. Jan. U, lBOl-2, bur, Sept. 17, 1602. Tbe 
second wife was Mizabeth, buried June 11, 1612. Her cbilQren were Ann bapt. 
May 10, 1606, married July 1, 1623, Francis Smith of Pattrington; Sarui bapt. 
May 6, 1610. married May 15, 1027, John Gray of ElmawcU, and had issue; 
Eobort bapt, June 7, 1612. She wja widow of Antony Trott of Weald, in the 
pariah of Harrow-on-the-Hill, co, Middlesex, and mother of the minors above-named. 
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everie of them sis 200/. a peeee. Tuition of John, James, Robert, Ann 
and Sara Best, and of William and Mary Trott to my son Paull — I 
give him my whole manner of Ein3well,*my whole farms and leuse of 
Cottara,* my honse and coltage at Qevcrley, and make him solo exe- 
cntor. To my wief the grisaeld horse I use to ryde one myselfe, or els 
one of the colts in Richmondshior. Supervisors Mr Thomas Silvester,'' 
Johu Gardiner, and Hu^h Dailea. Witnessea Williaai Hobman," &c. 
[Proved August U, 1617, at York.] 

June 15, 1G45. Henet Best op Elmswell ik the Countti of Torkb 
QKBTLBMAN — to be decently buryed in Christian bnriall in Litle Driffield 
church yeard, or els where it pleaseth the Lord to appointe. To my 
eldest Sonne John Best my maimour of Erasewell, and for want of 
heires of his body to retnme to my sonne William Best and to his 
heirea for ever. To my eldest daughter Mary Best" 20/. To ray 
danghtors Elizabeth, Sarah, and Rcbekka Best 200/. each, to be payd 
at the day of their marriage or when they come to the ago of 21 yearea. 
To my beloved brother Banle Best 5/. To my sonne William Best 
600/. to he payd him at the age of 21 yearea. To toy sonne John Best 
my greate silver bcare bowlo and a dozen of silver apooncs which are 
all of one sorte. To my sonne William Beat my silver canne and my 
silver hoate". To my daughter Mary Beat my new double silver salte. 
To my daughter Elizabeth Beat my plaine silver beaker and a diniplcd 
wine cupp and a silver spoon which spoon hath her mother's name and 

'"1808, Nov. 21, Cottome upon the Woulde, rented of the Dean and Chapter of 
York, 151. 2j. 74 In 1636 "a aheep raie in Cottam feyld far IS Bcora aheepe," 
was valned at 6/. The few pages uf John Beefe Book that time has spared, (lea 
pages 31, 86, 120, of his Other's Farming Book) relate to this right of dcnasturingi 
and mention that his father made good his claim to it after a trial at York Assize^ 
before Sir John Denham, Baron of Exchequer, and Sir Thornns Cbamberlaiae, a 
Justice of King'a Bench, A paper of 1728 saya " this walk or rake for my tenants' 
sheep upon Cottom Pry or Monk Lees {which piece of ground la about 600 aerea) is 
a liung which has always been carped at, and aometimea disputed with my aneeators 
by the freeholders and farmers of Cottom, but they wore always worsltd. I claim 
there no property in tho soil, &c." 

*> Mr. Thomas Sylveetec was huried Sept. 9, 1823, hk widow Jane, July 29, 
1654. Ursula, bis daughter aud heir, mar. William Simpson of Eytou, eo. Tori, 
who died 1638. Her son Thomas, aged 34, ViEiit. Ebor,, 1865, marripd Mary dau. 
of Sir William Cayley of Brompton, Bart, SUi-eatei Simpson married Mary Eng- 
land in March, 1650, and baptized his dau. Mary Jan. 9, 1650-1. 

' Dorothy, sister of Betball Hunter of Thornton, who died 1653, married 
Christopher Hobman of Ganon. 

i Majy bapt. Apr. 21, I61S; married June 14, 1642, HohertMay, and wa£ living 
Dec. 20, 1664.— EUzabeth bp. Aug, 11, 1622; living in 1664 as wife of Carlin.— 
William hapt. Feb. 1, 1625-6; mar. May 6, I6fi2, Mary Welhume, and woa living 
160*.— Sarah bapt. May 23, 1628. Hebecca bapt. Feb, 21, 1630-1, Dorothy bapt. 
Oct, 23, 1633; living Jan, 14, 166S-0, as widow of Thomas Best of HuU, apothe- 
oaiy, whose will will he found on page l&l- 

• PoBsibly it may have been a pap-faoat ; in tho inventory of William Dent, of 
Carlettm, dated Jan 17, 1742-3, is liis cntn-, "Item the little boat and silver tan- 
kerd il. 10«." In 1610, Henry Paula of Skeme, bequeaths his "pieco of silver 
caUed St, George on horseback," The Green Vaults at Dresden will supply the 
best apecimeni of these quaint drinking veaseU, 
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the yeares of her age aett on it. To my daughter Sarah Best a amaule 
silver boule and a plaine silver wine cupp and two silver spoones. To 
my daughter Rehekka Best my greate silver beaker and a double silver 
salte on an old fashion. To my daughter Dorothy Best a smaule silver 
beare boule and a plaiae silver heare boule and a plaiae ailver wine 
oupp and two silver spoones which are t'ellowes to those that I have 
given nnto her sister Saray Best. My soime John Best my Exetutor, 
and to have the tuition of my fower youngest children to bringe them 
Bp carefully in the feare of God and good leaminge. Witnesses Kalph 
Mason, James Blaekhume, Eaiph White. [I'roved Aug 8, 1645, at York.] 

A Thdb abt> Jc3t Isvehtoht of all the goods and chattells moveable 
and imoveahle of Jons Best' op Emswell, bem., late dt'ceased, valtied 
Bnd praised by Eichard Pursglove, Gilbert Lambert, Eichard Tovrze, 
and Chriatofer Towze, the fourteenth day of January, 1668. — Inprimis 
hia purse aad apparell 30^. His library in his closaett 5/, All his plate 
251. In the parlour chamber one standinge hedntead with the beddinge, 
one trundle bed, one eheat, one trunk, one little table, with other im- 
plements 4l. In the middle cliamhtr one standinge bed with the furni- 
ture, twelve chaires, one table, one carpitt, and two chests %l. One 
little table, one dresser with a rainge, and hand irons, and other im- 
plements 20?. In the iitchin chamber one standinge bed, one tmndle 
bed, with the beddinge, and two dressers, with other small implements 
?f. 10s. In t/ie clogiett one fother flax, a desk, a table, with some linen 
and hemp cloth, with other implements theire 40«. Ten paire o£ 
sheets, ten paire of pillow beers, one dozen and halfe of diaper napkins, 
one table cloth, with the reet of course linninge, 8/. 68. bd. hi the 
tast garreit two bedsteads, two feather beds, one chest, and a footstoolo 
4i. 10*. In the middla garrett one olde bedstead, one wooll wheel, two 
line wheels, with other implements 20». In the west garreit one olde 
bedstead, thirty cheeses, one paire of old virginalls, two trunks, one 
chest, with other implements 21. 10*. In the parlour one table, a dres- 
ser, one cloath press, and three chaires 21. In the hall three tables, one 
furme, one cupboard, one clocke, a long settle, and six buffet stools 
61. lOs. One still, one iron range, gallow balk, and crooks, two glass- 

• On 23 Feb., 166S-9, Sarah, his widov, adrainist^red to his effects, Kichard 
Pursglove of Svinhill, gent., aad Gilbert Lonihcrt of Huttcin Cranewtck, gent,, 
acting as bondsmen. She vraa also appointed guardian of Mary, Dorothy, Charles, 
Sarah, Henry, Heheca, John, Thomaa, Susanna, and Margaret, children of ths 
deceased. Moiy, bora Sept. 29, 1693, married at Garton May 19, 1676, to 
Thomas SmDOthinan, and waa a witness to the will of her brother Charles Best, 
Hov. 19, 1718. Henry bom Aug. 17, 1660. Eebeca hom Dee. 11, 1658, was 
liuried May 29, 1078. John bom July 16, 1664, was buried Oct. 27, 1678. 
Thomas bom Aug. 20, 1665, was biuied Get, 20, 170S, leaving bj Jane his wife, 
irho was buried Nov. 23, 1720, two daughters. Margaret bom Dee. 8, 166S, 
married, Nov, 27, 1695, Peter Siver of Garlon, and had issuo. Besides Iheio 
diiidren there were Ph2adelphia hom May 26, boned Sept. 16, 1663, and James 
bum SepL 4, 1681, bur. June 19, 1662. Dorothy bom Jnn. 3, 1664-5. Sarah 

bom Aug. B, 1657. Susanna bom May 6, 1667. Odc of these married 

Hnlliday, and was living Nov. 13, 1718, when her brother Charlas loft her an 
annuity of twenty shillingB, to be paid out of the manor of Emawell. 
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cases, and otlier itnplGmeiita 5l. 10«. In the kitehin one table, one 
dresser, one jack, one ramge, one paire of rackes, and three, spitts 2L 
Five bacon flicks, three beef flicka, ten cheeBeH, and tlie Blielves 
31. Sa. Ad. Thirty-two peices of pewther, tliree flaggons, and two 
pewther candlesticks Gl. 13«. 4d. Three kettles, five brass potts, 
two skellita, one brass mortar, and one brandwith, 51. 6«. Six 
chamber potts, and two smoothing irons, 15s. In ih« huttery 
one little table, three hogsheads, two barrells, and one chime 20*. 
Sixteen bowls, three ekeels, fowre dozen of trenchers, one possett 
bowle,' one strainer, and four flacketts, with other implements 36«w 
Item all the free stones and tyles 46?. 12«. In ifie high Oaf' 
ner foure quarters of malte, two kimling, three paire of naves, with 
plough geer, and other implements ^l. lOs. Jn the low Gamer 
five quarters of wheat and rye, two firkins of butter, a cask of oatmeal, 
one table, one steep fatt, with plough geer, and wain geer, and all 
other implements their 13/. 6s. XII the come and hay in the bame 
95?. One peat stacke 8i. Foure oxen and three steers 20?. Ten kine 
32l. Three whies and two calves 6?. 5i. Five staggs, one maire aaft 
foale, and one galloway 13?. Fourteen draughthorsea 35?. 10». Twelve 
score and eleaven sheep 75?. Gs. The hay in the Sykes bame 7/^ 
Twenty swine and one bore 8?. 10s. Three waines, one cart, two paiy 
of waggon wheels, with draughts and yoakes 11?. Five Jloughes with 
ftimiture 21. All the yoakes, carts, and panells 20s. One framed. 
helme and five stand hecks 21. 10«. All the maner in the yardc 1?. 10». 
The horse heckes and maingers 25s. Forty old folde barra, with othet 
implements 20a. One lead, a massfatt, a cheese press, with other im- 
plements 2?. 6s. 8(?. One servant's bed in the stable 10». Fowr& 
stone swine troughs and a grindestone 10s. The winter corne sowne on- 
the grounde, and the arders'' 45?. Two fatt hoggs, with, the poultry in 
the garth 3?. 10s. E«nts owinge unto the deceased as followoth : — 
Inprimis by Antony Towse 8/. Item by Christopher Towse 13?. 15». 
Item by John Dove of Cranswicke 9s. Smnma bonorum et debitorm 
606?. 10s. 

Debts owing by the said deceased : — Owinge to Mrs Dorothy Beet his 
sister, for her child's portion and for interest for the same, 180?. 6s. 
Item funerall expenses with the eharges of takinge administration. — 
Biohard Pnrsglove, Gilbert Lambert, Richard Towse, Chr. Towse. 

' Seo p. 1; 
the followini 
poasett pot, Sec." 

<• This iecia occurs on pRgea 132, 1T2. Brockett says it moans " fEiUow qnariat, 
a conree of ploughing in rotation" ; but the rotation of crops, called in CUtbIuuI 
" ttger, or eger," la a very different thing from fallowing. To the nota on page 98, 
these udditioDS may be mode. 1G42, Apr., G aLTCs summer fallow barley, \5l. ; 1632, 
Apr., 1 aereBninmBr faUow, t;. 13j. id.; 1644, Aug., 30 acres aummer faUow sown 
with barley and wheat iOl. These are from Whitgill. 1B48, Apr., Cowiek 3 acres 
fitt to be BOWD with barley snd the seed. il. In this notice a distinction '" - -' 
between tbe two ; 1647, Sept., Redness, 16 acres of summer fawth with 
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Ability, Ablebt, 87- "Ayabbleman" 

is B, licli man ; strong and week are 

luod for riuh and poor. 
AnHELoQoiNas,li)4. Coarea flour, the 

Banie as " hiiider-atdt " (a " tfler- 

taiuiHgi." Carr. 
AnuiH, 18. Cool and windf . 
AiBED, 82. Left to grow, same as 

"dtmaed^' p. 84. 
AMMUHrR, 17a. Acupboard. See Wright. 
Anokit BlcoAl, 21. Lamb's fry. 
Andibonb, 176- Tvo Bat plates used to 

contract iha fireplace ; called also 

" eab-irona," 
Abdeb,176. Abdvre, 132. FitUav;tbe 

same to com land that "fog" is to 

meadoT. " 1S83, Hook; bean orders 

10 acres, 11." 
Art, 76. Turning up the weeds or 

"guiela" to be killed bj the sun. 

From the old Dutch word " erien " or 

"aarmeii," to plough. 
AwNE, 53. The spike or beard of bar- 
ley or wheat. 



Balkph. At page 2S, strips of grass di- 
viding Selds. At page 18, tbe beams 
forming the roomstcada of a bam. 
At page 172, the timbers of the roof 
on whioh salt meat was hung. 

BaBq, 110. Bask, crouch, ofabiid. 

Battle, 28. Sweet, moiet ; ap^ed 
to t^ rib-grass which ifl good for 
sheep. The grass with which children 
play at fighting soldiers, or "Kings 



kBKARiNQ Bad 
with two hi 
or guiding 



Warming, See Bmiehirr. 



Bbastlinos, 82. First milk given by 1 
cow after calving. Baitcher. 

Beiteb, 107. A wooden mallet, 

BsoDEa, 14*. Adheres. We speak of 
the " bed " of a river, of a nail being 
driven "home," of the "matrix" of a 
fossil, of a roe being arouaod from her 
"bed." There is the sama notion of 
closecontant in the word "coucheth" 
on this page. 

Beeld, 64. Building, protection. Batt- 



. Z1. Needful, 
BiJLLWEATBea, 97, The leader of the 
flock, as (DDEt likely to stray, would 
have a bell hung round his tieck, in 
the Swisa and Tyrolese fashion. 
Cf. Arehibald Bell-the-Cat, 



Bebked, 11. Dirt clotted and har- 
dened. Cari'i Craven Gh»»ary. 

BiTTES, 20. Fragments ; huncs bitUd, 
8, of the teeth, whole, entire. 

Blares, 81. The cry of a ewe to her 






BLEA-FArCD, 84. BlBT, 5 

blue colour. Brockett. 
Blrnd, 104. Tomii; thns, maseldine, 

BHXtilio, is called blmd com. 
BoLL-RDAKiNO, SS. Keeping of a stack 

of corn from wet, 
BoBDENED, 24. Boarded. 
BoBDEUBD, 110, Fenued, conflned. 
BoTTB, 71- A marking iron. I know 

□ot how it diSereth &om the BtJBUB, 

71, 



It guiding spring is used. 
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if he is a good ioUUr. See Sep. Ecct. 

BurteeB 800. 
BoDNDEUB, 118. BoundarieB. 
BoivTiKaE-KoiTBB, 172. Bukc-liauBe. 
BttiOES, 137. A beyilled piuae oE tiin- 

ber. SaUiirdl. 
BXAN-DBD, 155. A mixture of red and 

black. Broekitt. 
BiuSDmTH, 176. A gridiron. 
BoANTNEHaB, 1. StoepDesG, height. 
BasEEB, 89. BaiTCH, 80. The hinder 

quartara of a sheep. 
BBOAj>ia.AND, 17. Sec note on pags 40. 
Bso&D-QATEa, 101. The ]ar^ foUing 

doors of the feld yard. Porle eoehire. 
BuLiflEOOK, 142. A bnll coatrutedn-lien 

full grown. 
BuiLY, 132. Tothraah. JDep. End. 
BvrrEs, 11. A small pieces of ground 

ploughed eontraif Co the lielda ad- 
joining. 



CtDOKAs, 103. Pedlars or huFkatersi 
especially dealeis in flour, called also 

" badgera." 
Cantons, 86. An old name fer the 

wapentakea of broad Yorlishire. 
Capes, 103. The ears of corn broken 

off in Ihnubing. 
CiaKE, 32. Flat, maiahy land. 
Caven UP, 4S. To tilt up. Shmpshire. 

B^t up with a hdUw or eavo to allow 

the wind to blow through. At Saaith 

10 sbeayes aet up aa in page 6* are 

tailed a "fa-iwr.'' 
CiTCHEHS, 66. Men enqdoyed in taking 

hDnej ; drinert, 
Cavino-biee, 121. A barn floor reke, 

used to separale (cave) the husks from 
- t^e gTaiu, 

ClUP, 6. Chafla or jaws. 
Chbcee. Atpage Id, to splil Ofbar- 

ley bread at page 104 ; to cauBO 

coBtiTeneaB.(f) 
Chesses, 126. Layers. See Ttaahy 

Xgilfrift. 
Cbewinoe op Gorbe, 14. Stercoratioos 

vomitingB. The ibod that has passiid 

through &B ctoniBCh is returned by 

the moTith. 
Chinshl Gates, SI. Qa, deriy. i 
Chizel, 105. Wheat-brui, called also 

Tkbate. 
Cbbppe, 8*. Alteration, ftov. "to 

ekop and uhangc " ; the wind rJiept," 
CL.1O0F.S, 11. Caked lumps of dirt hang- 
ing to the wool. 
Cleami, 33. Stick, ftdbere. Cbnnme 

71. 



Cleane. At page 2, adv. entirely J 
"dean goae''^ cleave viiaticri, com- 
plele wealhera; clean viheai, at page 
42, UDUiixed with any other grain. 

Clottinoe Melle. 138. A mallet or 
pavioui's rammer, 107. 

CoATEB, 44. Petticoats, So pyo for 
magpye, 21; tend for attend, 117; 
plaint for complaint ; and in Chriatiaii 
namea Duke for Maimadulce, 
Mewa for Bartholomew. 

CoBBE, 122. The he-swan; adhte 
Shtopahire. 

COCKWEBLAWME, 106. NoW Cob-' 

CoDD, 116. A bolster. 
CoscErrED, Ilfl. logenii 

loK in Scotland. 
CoRiJE, 99. A grain. ] 

only in eompositioii, as a bfrleyeam. 
CoTTBHiLLa, 15. An iron wedge to tA- 

cure a bolt. From the old DnUh 

" kokerillen^" to bold fast. 
CotiNTBB, 172. What ia now called m 

CouPE-EAND, S9. A portion cnt off s 

CoupELiiiiNn, 18. The bodjr ofaeaiti 

Kupe ttaugs, vaggoD shafts. 
Cbacketh, 104- Ctcpitua ventria. 
Cbahle, 46, A aemicircular wooden 

bow, strctcbiug from the blade of tbe 

scythe to about a yard up tbe shaft. 

Bee Smita't MalKiwsliire Ghnmy. 

CuADi.E Teeth, 120, are the radii of 

1^ cradle, but are now aeldom used. 
Ckaooe, 60. Project and adhere. 
Creahb Erm or Potte, S3. jUAue,. 

The supper that oelebratea Uie 

harreat homo. 
Ceeave, 7. Crevice ; thenee m 

close or croft. 
Cheches, 120. A prong or fork of 

tree. Cf. the French creche, a 

manger. 
CiLEELE, 96, A frame on whic] 

are laid to be killed or shorn. 
CuoasE Dayih. 9. See note na 
CusEB, 34. White weeds. PJ If ' 

plagues or "curses." I Save ' 

the wild rannnculua in com 

" lonaantel." 

D 
Daboeb, 15. Port cf a fbid-bar. 
Dat-taos, 57. One who wch^ by Ae 

day, not by piece. At page 132 QcAit- 

TEB-TAiiB oOTura. Cf. " thc tale of 

the bricks," Extdut v. S. At page 

129 we find "tt/grtste," wholeaale, 

or by i^uantity. 
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Dazed, IIT. Confused, 

OatiiiKOE, 139, A squBra cut of boj 

from llie ataiJ^i ad/iue ; to pile up. 

Ctarr. 
DltiTK, 44. Stroke. A. Saii 

D0BI.EH9, 172. 

DoDitED, 1 . Homleitg, " no horna ; tJie 
dodder abeep the beat breeders, Oia- 
diah Blagrave, 1683. " An abbraTia- 
Haaatdoeheaded." BrackiU. Qu. il 
bacauao lopped or ^orn of (Ireir oh»r- 
acteHetic, 

^ led fvpffii ib irbDTB CDTtm 

Trnnc* qno dimidii parte awom tnV-~Oad. 

DoDDiNB, adhui, is lo tike off tho doit 
and dngges ftum the fleece. 

DODDB-KBABB, B9. (K COm. 

DowNKDRENS, llo, Down-dimwrs, the 
afternoon repast, the "■ driskingi' sent 
to hay-makcra, 

Dbaps ol't, 73. To cull out the refuse 
of a flock, wMeh are cslled " drift 
abeep." A drapn cow is one not in calf. 

Dhawino, 28, 118. To B&ain, See 
Battiwelt. At the Court Leet of 
Elmawell, 1674, Sjtuou Peck, gent. 
U fined " for drawing hie goods in the 
Obit befbro the time allowed." In att 
inventory of 1581 is the ittm, "eight 
Btotts uiiocawen," that ia, not yet put 
to plough. 

DniTE, 22, 109. Postpone. Dmten 
Wbkat, 9B, 

Ddnflisoes, 5. A name for a lamb 
etuntcd by bnng too eoon veaned ; 
called granf icllj/rd, 5, or iIAue, 

DtntS£, 60. DnosaEDOTT, 106. To dress. 



^B PilLBTS, 2S. Art. aeniH. " Obtains." 

^H 'FAUOBi 17. FaQov. See nate on pages 

^1 176 



Eaxexjibxe, 4. See Totcnltg Mj/itnia, 
116. 

EATAiiE, 129. That port of the grass 
vhieh is left on the ground when the 
Bcytho baepaaHedoTerit. Gee Suntsr, 

tiA voce £kdull FOHS-EATAOE, 12, 

The Brat turn at the eatage. Fobe- 
HOLDE, 12. The groirth of the fldda 
before the time to eat them down 
vith cattle. Thus FdbE-TOI.I>, at page 
36, is warned, beforehand. 

EizE, 69. The eaves of a house. 

GvEBiMQBs, 107. The rounds of a 
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Fawdss, 18. Bundles of straw, twelve 
of which make a threave. Sreeittit 
Uanholl says "as much as the aims 
can well ' faud,' thatia fold," 

Feabed, 97, What is DOW caUed " dott- 



ing 



Wg-" 



tcoadtn rim of a 
wheel, made up of n£Ter leaa thin aia 
pieces, each of which has two apnkea 
or "tpeaii" fitted into it, A GiaNK 
OP Fellowes, pB^ 171, would make 
two wheels. Cf. I, Xvnfft, ru. 38. 

Fblte&ed, fi7. Entangled, "-eoUartd." 
Adhm. ToKnlaf Myttsrie: 

Feybi), 4. To winnow with the natural 
wind. Cnrr. " Certain uofied beans," 
/™. 1621. 

Filling, 69. The hay or oom Onnm 
lo the centre of the stuck, to shoot off 
the lain. 

Plackets, 172, 176. A small keg in 
which ale is carried to haf -makers, 
some not above a pint measure. Dsp. 
Eed. 

Flaogie, 40, Overgiovn with nuhes 
orfl^, 

Fliuxee, Pcare of, 171. HunileB ar 
bacon is huug up. 



FlKZli HofcLASP, 106. 

FtlT, 136. To reroove. Adhuc 
Foooi, 130. The atter-giaai or ■/l«r- 

malh. 
FoLD-BANKEB, IG, A band to tie bas 

together, oallod also bada (nd 

FoBcmOE, 9. "To ol^i and aheai off 

the upper and more hieavy part of the 
vodk; forhiddea by atatuts, 8 Hm. 
VI., cap. 22." Sailiicelt. 

FouKUB, 69. A fonn or woodeo hendl, 

FoYsT, 103. Grow or amell muaty. 

Fbgledoe, 173, Privilege i imhaiitti 
BcoesB to and benefit from. 

Fresh, 84, The new grown grow ; 
same as the tpring, page A ; Fkbbi' 
oitASS, page 82 ; KsPT-mBas,pBgeS3. 

Fbougut, 32. Spongy, porous ; of green 

Fbooiell, S8, Two pecka; m oam- 

mon use of malt, 
FtLLEn, 10. Crowded, Fpu., pepe 

78, to 1ycn& down ; run otbt. Alitir, 
Foi^TH. 6. Fill, or safflcieBcy; ss an 

iidj.full-pDwn. 



I 
I 
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Gaooe, 123. Thobilf of ahorse. Was 
this swan'a mark an imitatioQ of teetL 

Gai.Low-b*i,SH, 176. The iron bar in 
tht ohimney whence the pot-hooliH or 
reckon -crooks are hnog. 

Gauss, 43. Irregular lands, either from 
defect or itom a triangular piece of 
land being tauked an, making one end 
of the land wider than the other- 
Called also "geart" and "goret," 
which last WOTd Chaucer uses for 
three-cornered pieces of clotb. Cf. 
EobinaoQ Crusoe's " Ug-af-mHtion- 



154. In 170S Christopher Gregson 
of Bank-end, co, Wcatm,, buys "two 
cattle-gnuaes in a pasture.'' Animals 
that are thus summered are nuv 
called "jeistera." 

Gats-law, IB. Charges in return for 
leave of road. 

Gatelock, 172. A trowbar or lerer. 

GlAtFATTE, 172. A wort tub. 

GiBi-iKBS, 76. Bundles. 

GoDSPBHMy, 70. Ariel or earnest. 

GiLis, 141. Females made barren by 
an operation of the knife. German 

Gowis, HI, Gautes, 142. Boar Pigs. 

Gkajnoesb, 97. A lone huuse is called 
a grange ; therefore, the tenants at a 
diatanea, those from the outlying 

Gkaiminoeb, 61, The fork of the 
sweathrake or com ^wcep, made by 
splitting a willow, unless a natiunl 
fork can be found; what the Scotch 
call " tht graiiu," 

GxATE, 70. To pare or dig np the 



QE, 29. Salving, i 






1618, Escl. Proc. Bun. 
Gsa^is, 144. The run or eatage. Qu. 
what was grown ? 

H. 
Hacsb, 172. German. X two-pronged 

Hail ok, 60. Load, throw on, Cf. 

Acta, viii. 3. 
HiND-WATE, 104. To winnow, flan; 

from ths notion of 

the aw in the text. 



Hakd LA^1), 32. Opposed to ma 
ground. Hisn Meatb, 73, hay and 
straw, opposed to graaa sad grsen 
fodder. BrockeCt sngeeRs that wheat 
and rye are called "hard com" 
cause they staud the winter. 1776, 
4 oirres hard com, lOJ. All other j 
grains are called "wair" or w 
l682,BaoreBofwaireora,17/. 1772, , 
12 BnreB ware com, SW, ' 

Haohow Ball, 107. The frame of • | 
harrow, now called a "bun," Hab.- 
Eow apisDLEH, 120 the "alota" i 
croaspioccs which arc morticed tlmiu( 
the iiina. 

Haunt, 36. The habit of getting wrong. 

Hawme, 60. The stubble left bag that 
it may be mown and nsed for biding 

Heahit, 104. In htart,5\ ; called also J 
fat, 31. Opposed to htartlam, 37; . 
faint, 143 ; hare, 51, 

Beoe, IB. A rook. Heck-stowebb, 120, J 
Back-staA. StaIid-heces, 74. Fonr- J 
sided racks in fold-yards. 

Helue, See note on page 6S. 

Hemme in, 3S. To throw up in wind- 



gave n 



o the ni 



The SI 



Hepf 



ji one particular mode. 



c of sewing linea I 



, 133. 



t, tidy. E 



HoAsr-iiowsES, 100. A farmer's i 
market, 

HoFFEB, 11. A Bced-beskot. Hoffer- 
SALDE, 60. When com is badly sowi 
it grows in lumps, here too thick, then 



m-PTN 




137. 


The 


atiimns in 


trrnit 


of a ■. 
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when the shafts 


have 


been 




now called 


waggonaheara. "1639, ce 


rtainfelfei, 


twoi 


Diddle 


■xeea, a 


ne pajre of cart^ 



10«."' 
HoFPLK, 7. To tie the front or 

logs of a borai^ together, T 

a front and hind leg together . 

SiDELAMQE, page 28. 
Howsoever, 6. At any rate. 
HuDDE, !22. The hob, the side of th» J 

fire-place within the ohimney. 

EtISBAND, 4f>. HtlSBAMDLT, 76. BsS V 

note on page 131. 

I. 

lUiiONB, 142. Wax ends, or the waxed J 
threads used by cobblers, which n 
still much used by fiirmera to mei 
^ ' ' " blindars," ai 



I Ijia-oaousD8, 32. Low and wet pas- 

I ImfED, 45. Housed, got in. 

f ItrmcK, 28. A portion of ^iind taken 
in from thp conumiii. "Four inUHrke 
gayte that the aayd testator did take 
and paye for for one year 16*." Iiiv. 
1596. 



Kbepinqb, ; . The abatract tur the ton- 
crete, wMph is titi genius of tlio York - 
dure dialect. The path is l/ie irod. 
to Ttatovfixvov . 

Kell, 96. The caul or oniL>ntum. 

Khhfe BAt&BD, 11. A sheep that haa 
nmny kempa or coarae haira among 

Kevhs, 18. Not ecrcT keys, but those 
pinoea that aro inserted perpendicu- 
larly to hold together the comora of 
the loose, here called false, aholvingB. 

KnciBO, 105. A dough tub or knead- 
ing trough, also called a leaTcn-tub. 

KiNNEB, 99. (lu. UTO skinnee. 

KrtT, 172. A milt pail. 

Ki1Ti.a,80. Delicate or ticklish. Kittlo 
work is nine work. 

Enbpfe, 118. To hita slightly. 

Knottes. At page 6S, a pimple, called 
a "WecA." At page 143, in straw. 
" ■ Wrighes Dictionary, tub poi*, 



knot-erBaa. 
EiLNBEsiiaB, 171. 






T;«p DF, 22. To wrap up. 

LiUFK. At page 22 a large basket. At 

page 61, B land of flue in a stack ; 

they set up a loggin on end, and piill 

it up OS they mow. 
Le&bt, 34. The undergrowtli of grass ; 

the ahortest and aweeteat, '■ Loar or 

giound." 0. Blaymm, 1683. 
Lat^e, 36. Abam. '*4 threaTCHofrye 

in the lath barne U. IDs." Srmilk, 

1637 
Lbtte-wbather, 110. Broken weathot 

that hindtri the progress of tho har- 

1.EYBS. At pogea 14, 28, pasture on the 
top of the wolds. At page 48. the 
lands or divisionB made by ploughing, 
Du.H'iMnTous, nt page 11, are pas- 

. tucea at the foot of the wolds. 

LlBBH,98. Tocaatrate. Dutch "/uMcn." 

Limb Lbakb. 9.5. The ground with the 






To long fort 






LisKE, 12. The inside of the flank. 
LoAD-piNNES, 137. The iron pins that 

hold the abelviniF together. 
LoGaBBV, 62. llough, strong, and 

LooKEBS, 142. Thoae who weed com. 
LowKiNO, 166. Old Dutch, looiai. 
LoouE, 49, A tool, implement. 
Love Wnra, 117. Qu. The loving cup 

or graco-cup. 
LoviNoeu, 148. Closur. 

M. 

IUaddes, 6. Malkes, 79. Maggots. 
MiBLB, 70. To crumble. MliBLB, 62. 

To slip about. 
Maiteb^eippe, 123. Mastery, pie- 

MAirraJCE-coAT, 20. A fleene that is 
matted together above, and is lightly 
fastened near, the skin. 

Mawm, 107. To mellow, 

Mawtide, IOS. a large basket; unde, 
Maunday Thursday. 

Meaie, 32. To find viotuals. 

Mette, 103. A measure of two bushels. 

MiD-smE, 138. Tho ridge of the roof; 
qttitti, the betveert aides. 

MisMKO, 44. With small drops of rain, 
what ia colled a " Scotch mist," or 
" sea fret." 

MooNB BJiiBB, 2, A barren ewe, Cf. 
Proverbs, ui. 16, 19. 

MosKBB, 122. To dacay, aud burst 
open at the aides. 

MOUBB-EABED, \5. Ssc uote ou that 
page. 

MowE, At page 34, a stack. At page 
46, to place tho sheaves ou the stack. 
Bee note on page 46 aud 110. Mowe- 
BBBSI, 75. The pile of hay in the 
hay house or "fotbet'cm." Mowb- 
BnanT, 64. When the com, having 
been led too Eoon, heats and smokes 
in the stack, and will not grow after- 
wards. 

MowLEs, 107, Dods of earth. 

MowTER, 103. The toU ia kind taken 
by tho miller fbr grinding the com. 
In Hatfield » Survey ono twelfth, here 
one aiiteenth, of tiie quantity ground. 

Muck, 74. Manure ; flio eoie-hill and 
taw-kelie [page 120) tie named as 
receptacles for it. 

MuQOBtt-woBTB, 62. Wormwood. 



[■riNEBSE, 46, Deficiency, inea- 
,' 17B. The cenlre of a wheel. 
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1. Kings, vii., 33. Old Dutch "na' 
" dnar de speektn in Hleetcii." 

NKiFE, 136. The fist. 

Neh, 123. The beak or nose. 

TJoaE-ORisELEa, 1. Nostrils, 

IfacT-HEiBU, 119. One vha tends 
hornBd cBttle. Cf. Corattge; and 
BToeketCi Northern Oleaaarg. 

0. 

Obderlt, 37. Grsdnall]', by deercei. 

OuTLiQQERa, 48. Gathoron who luy 
out thu com and put it into sheuf, 
with the hand reedj to fasten it. 

OvFJituwABT, 66. CrasBwiae ; cross tho 

OxEtiiNO, 42. See pages 127, 165, IG5, 

and 166. 
OxEFLOuaa, 133. See also page 137. 

P. 
FAiHFtTLL, S4. Laborioua, painstaUng, 
Panmelle, 104. A pad or pack saddle. 
Paklods, 61. DaDRoroua, hard, had. 
Phlts, 29. Skins, hides. 
PtUjiTG, 122. The femalo swan. 
PBHHY-aaAsa, 31. Tha riuh bottom- 
grawth. 

*^ Hj pnrest truti . . . 
Doth like ion pfTta^ffratrvT the ppiv clover 

CompATed vi'b h«r best" - . Drayton 
Febtsh, 109. Ael temu. Todostroy, 
PiKB-BTOWEB, 48. The iron bar or 

standard, fixed in the " ear-brBBd " of 

the carl, that streagthenJ the sides. 

Fyke, at page 37, a email pointed stack. 
P11.E, 76. A stalk or single blade. Cf. 

Velret pUe. 
PttLiVKBa, 172. Pillow boarcs. At 

page 162, pillow cases. 
PiNHED, 11. Put into the pound ot 

pinfold. Anglo-SaKonjiyBrfsji; hence, 

Praoi-B, 75. To pick about, eat with 
very little appetite. HaUmeU. 

FiFBR, 97. See Bneketl. That this is 
not a shepherd's " OBlan pipe," Dray- 
ton's worfs " and whilst the bag-pipes 
play," prove. 

PiTTES, 118. Small shallow trenches or 
"haw-hftws" that served to hound 
enclosed lands, or portions of common. 

PnTR, 32, To featon, adjust. 

PiODOH-CLUTTES, 172. Strips of iron 
that BOTar the sldo of a plough, which 
is said to he clouted, just as a wayne 
is called bound. Pluudh-bthino, at 
page 18, is whipcord. The Mblls 
mentioned nn page 172 are ploiigh- 
banimerii- 



PiY, 108. Neut, itHsii; ex 

FOTUACTKEHa, 172. 
FOWDBB-TUEASON-DA'r, 119. The Sth 

of NOYCmher. " Gnopowder treason 
and plot." Nnrierj/ ihymt. 

Pbodd, 98. Luiuriant ', when green in 
NoTontber, and overgrowing itself, 
com is said to bo winitr-prtnid. 

Pbt, 174. Common, produuing thin 
wiry grass, called by John Best, and 
still taiown in Lincolnshire as, pry- 

PuBHLB, 54. Fun, plump, spoken of 
comin opposition to/iuKaiw. Brocketi. 



QcrcKB, 9. Lively, brisk, pronounced 
" wick," ofmarkets; opposed to dead, 
9 ; OS in the Apostles' Greed. OU 
Dutuh "jKiA," hence u 

Qu*HTEB-Cl.[FrBS, 16. W 

four parts. 



; properly, r#i»- 



R. 
RiBBTT, 163. To rive' 

ttr. Wright. 
Sank, 0. Too close togethi;r. 
Eatbh, 34. Hay that baa lost its scent 

and colonr, and com that is spoilt, by 

Ratlk, 84. To niiike them rally, im- 
prove their condition. 

Raisino, 48. To make furrows or rula. 

Reafe, G7, a bundle of com, or ■ 
loggin of beans. 

Recos, 172, An iron chain widi pot- 

Recky, is. Damp, smoky. 
Rend, 30. To melt, render, 
Replbcomb, 171, A large comb with 
few teeth, 

RlQGON, 1. Equal to RlQKLD, ISO, 

An imperfect male. Sig is Ihe bock. 
li06UP,flO. Toroof|0rputtheridg6oa. 
RtvEN. fi3. Ploughed up, of swarth 

ground. 
HooMiSTEAD, 47. The division of a bam 

made by a lew wall. 
EoPETtt, 71. To stick, adherci thus 

thick treacle and bad pitch will rape, 

thin treacle and good pitch will not. 
RowLE, 44. To gather an armfull of 

shorn peas before they are allowed 

to toudt tho ground, 
RuDBLKS, 172, Coarse sieves or riddles. 
BtiNntB, 41. A tree or a small stream. 
RuHo, 197. The step of a ladder. 
RuKTiBH, 5. Thick, short set. i 
Rye, 103. To winnow. RYlNn,'J 

A BQiall qnnntity, a handful!. 



SAUDiiKm), 77. Uiieil or hitrdcDed, 
Othorwiae the sctiott of tliu feet on the 
wet ground WQulil make "staupingB." 

Bauoh, 34. The Ballow-trei;. Soo 
Watson's Halifax Wards. 

Si.wiTa, 172. 

BoALES, 7^1 131. Spread, diepcree, 

SCEMDTO, 8. " Her build." Rev Jaiiiei 
Saint, Croak Hall. 

SCDDDE, 96. The dirt snd grease &Dia 
u fleece when wnal^ed, caQod in """ 



facturi 






sub- 



I 



I tii&t &1I» on the floor being 
called "shoddy" or "food," and 
being Bold at a Hgh rate for top- 
dreaaing graes land. 

Scuttle, 104. A wickor-boaket wiHi a 
handle. 

8ECKBLLS, 172. The ahaeklo at the end 
of the beam, to which the "swingln- 
tree " a hung. Socks, 172, are 
ploughshoTL's, «nde Soccage. 

Shaoowes, 108. Voils. 

Sdeddes, 69. Partings made in the 
wool by the finger. See Wright sab , 
vscB Seed. 

SumcBEsT, 106. Poorest. 

S1111.L, 20. To separate, divide. 

Short- eoupLKD, 100, Compact, Bhort, 
thick-set ; spoken of a waggon when 
the fore and hind wheels are closer 
tj>gethcr than is usual. Shobt- 
BHiNKED,83. Cf. "OurLongahanka, 
Scotland's Scourge." 

Showib, 107, V. B, shovel. " To put to 
bed with aji iron shovel" is a peri- 
phraaiB for " to huiTi." 

SliiE-wrvBB6, 148. llie bHams foiming 
the angle of tho roof. 

SiBFB, 38. A rill or bi'ook. The Editor 
of HatSelii'a Survey gives a definitinn 
which is more appropriate to the 
"Gipscy," for an account of which 
see Sheeham-i East Siding, II., 402. 

Skeei,, us. Sktlb, 172. A milking 

Skbllit, 17G. A small metal pot for 
tho fire with a long handle. 

SsttBENB, 31. Did Ihia partition divide 
tho hall from the kitchen, the parlour 
or a chamber r 

StAlN, £3. A disease reeemhling smut, 
but mure ruinous. lu either cose a 
kind of Boot takea tho place of (ho 
grain, but in smut it is hlnwn away 
by the wind, iu slain tho skin retains 
it, and the black dirt spoils the 
sample. 

Slice, 139. A fire shovel, (r) 
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Sloitmie, S-1. With a big loose heml, 

muuh straw and little ear. 
Slubb, 70. Puddle, sludgii, mire. 
Skasoing, it. Marring, damaging. 

Cf. Brake and rake. 
SaoDta, 62. A narrow passage or en- 

Snathinoe axe, 121. Now called tiier- 
iiig axe or mtaifing axe. Snath, 121, 
is to prune or lop ; the word miccd is 
A. Baion for the pole of a scythe, 
whence the hearing of lie family of 
Sneyd of SlaSbrdshire. 

Snuode, 4. Smooth, fine ; A. Saxon 

Smoos, 74. To smell, pry about curi- 
ously. Salliies/l. 

Shuiuibd, 77- Shortened, eaten down, 
cut short. 

SoppEs, 33, When mown grass Hca on 
the field in wet lumps. 

Sdkakce, 68. Defect, soreness. 

SpAaniE, 23. Of giasa, hard and dry. 
as though it were tmodm ; equals 
Flikty, OB, spoken of wheat. 

Spadqht, 133. A youth. 

Spelles. 62. SmaU splinters or ciosa- 

Btaddle, 34. The foundation of a 

Staooaeth, 39. A farmer's statk-yard. 
Staooes, 178. A horse under thiee 

jears old. 
STANNEa, 172. A table with one leg. 
Stapple, fi. 

•■ ThetUpplaacep »nd thick, Ihnugh to Ilia 



igij k^epelh on 






Stare. 19. Stifi; strong. 
Statute-day, 134. The periodieal 

meetings for hiring fairu servants, 

called " hin'ogs." 
Steauino, id;!. Seasoning by boiling? 
Steak, S3. Stiff and strong. 
StiHTAQE, 116. An inequality in the 

form of the denmino flat, &om stints 

(A, Saxon), to cease. 
Stive, 79- Eyeball, pnpil- 
Stook,13. To lay out in land; twelve 

sheaTes of com. 
SroTtH, 1*4, Male cattle from ono to 

four years old. Steeos, 17ii, are 

oien imder three years. Stukkis, 

171, are young oatOo of any kind. 
Stow, 80- To out the ears, as of horses. 

Thonsif. 
Stowek, 36. The staves in the side of 

a cart to which the planks aiii nailed. 
Strickle. At pl^e 52, the whetstone 



Hat. 

S-rniiBLE-BOY, 133. Perhaps a boy who 
frightens Hway the birds from the 
com ; an animated " flay-uraw." 

Stdsifie, 31. Heavy, unyielding, 
Stukiue, 3. Wator in the hL-ad, 
eheep that have hydstides on the 
brain. HalUiciiU. 

SnsB, 137. Steeb, 171. Ladders. 

SUMMEaiNQ, 15. SuMHEa-OltABS, 160. 

Paaturios for the Bummer ; im in- 
uremed charge b«ing made for caCage 
of the fogge. The summ^iins of h 
large beoEt will now be 61. 

SwiNB, 40. Low groaa land, liable to 
to bo fiooded. 

SwEATH-BAUtB, 23. " Laid o' the 
aweath-boUc " ia spread abroad. 



Tlioreiby. 
■om-sweep, 
gather loose ears nf 



Tha t 



i, 36. Sw&ying, render un- 
steady. 

Swill, 20, To rinse or wnsh, now cal- 
led "Bwashiog," 

SwiFPLE, At page 123, a pointed irun. 
At page 143, the ehorter portion of a 

SwiTCttiMO Knife, 139. A thatching 
knife, called an eizc-Iiniie, page 1-17, 

8woBD, 15, The slanting stays of a 
Bheep-bar, 



Take TabdT. !03, Of the quantity a 
dishonest miller takes, as though hs 
retarded at kept back somewhat, Cf, 



B waggon, 



rcadilr entangled. 

TBiME,'36. To unload 
poor out the contents. 

TeENDiHQ, 2.i. To tithe. Tbrnd, 42, 
The tilho, Dutoh leea. 

Teufbed, 103, Bread made of Bne 
floor, that baa passed through the 
tempse, or coarse hair siere, 

Tbhub, 117, Wait on, attend, Tebtb, 
120, is the some word, which is sidll 
applifld to the watching of cattle, 

Tewe, 133. To tumble, crumple, weary, 
of tempered mortar; imawoiliig ex- 
actly to the French fatigue- as applied 






147, 



Thai 



... . . thrayoofthateh U. 
Thbkate, 132. Two stooke* or twerLty-. 

four sheaveB. " 1621, 40 thceaTes of 

mown rye in the lathe 51." 
Thuoben, 0. To thrive, grow. 
TiFPANY, 106, Ganze, ooclEweb Oi 

web lawne, called in Toumkjf 

iwiM " crisp." 
TiFLE, 33, Tbiflsd, S*. Com 

has fallen down in single ears, and . 

ruffled and entai^led with the 

ing com, Ralliu-ell. 
TiTONQ, 31. To adjust, dress up. 
ToYLED, 63. WeatiL'd. 
Tbactablb, 116. Perhaps not exaeOj 

docile, but " may he induced to ^cy 

him;" the Latm tractabSin. 
T k k iT.H , 43. To drag, draw ; the notion 

of slowness is implied, 
THiPE-wrvEB, 29, The name of women 

who sell only the intestines 

of animals gantroEy, and cow- 

Thtkd ct, 29. Molted down- 
ally appliod to whale's blubber, 
Wright. 

TUFTEs, 76, Refuse grai 
cattle; grass that has 
site of B. former manure ~Eieap. 

TwEL-PiEOE, 41, A twalYO-sided 

Ttbd, 97- Bound, compelled. 

Tyhed, 117. Unascd, attired. 
II. Eingi, ii,, 30, 



USDEB-OBOWTB, 20, In Australia 
led bottom-wool. 

UyDEBLAT, 63, Now called fhta, ad- 
ditional bands of straw placed beneath 
the hive, for which a patent waa 
granted to John Geddea circa 1840. 

UpKEiP, 103. See »uh veee '' 

in Haififld's Survey. 



Waqbb, 172, Iron wedges Qu. e 

WAtNE-WAY, 38. A waf,^ 

WAlNB-BLABEfl, 172, WaggouahaS 
Walked, 33. Matted, entimglcd. 
Waller, 140, Those who build i 

in the North. 







Wall-plsii, 14:8. The wooden frame 
tlmt nms aloag the top of the tralL 
J)itr. Soutehold Booli. 

Wastbh, 7. One that eate without gclr 
ting fat. See Muntefs KalUmshire 

Way-oate, 74. Departure. 
Weakinqb, 6. Of a sheep's tteth, bor- 
rowed from the nautical phtaae to 

WEEKIHESItE, 7S. Juicy, Boft, Bud 

watery. 
■Welke, 31. To dry, wither. 
Well-happed, 17. Warmly covered, 

well defeuded. 
White bxmeb, 77. Hoar Sku^, now 

called '' white iraes." 
Whollilt, 4. Entirely, altogether. 
WiGOBB, 133. Strong. 
WtKEB, 35. A mark used in sotting 

out tithes. Qu. $ud«t partof a juicjt 

hedge. (?) 
WiLPK, 41. The willow. 
Win, 38. To make firm \tcaA of wet 

raarehy gronnd. 



WiHDLK-aTBAW, 76. A gross formerly 
very plentiiW on the wolds, and not 
unliica an oar of oats, which, when 
Ehakon by the wind, has a peculiar 
whistling or ringling aound, whence 
one of its present namea " ringle- 
straw." It is also called "doddering 
dUlle, dotkering Dick, and tremUmg 
Jockey,'' and is the briaa or quaking 
grass. 

WiNDBOWE, 33. The form into which 
hay is thjown both to lesist the wind 
and to bo gathered into pike by the 
haj-rake or "i'em. 

WBaiTHKS, 61. The wiaps of plaited 
straw of which a. bee hivo is made. 

WvKBS, 14. The comers of the mouth. 

WvNDBa CL0E8, 172 A cloth ftir «iD- 
uowing com. 



ADDENDA. 



Page 15. — For "borbercy," read " barberly," and refer to tbe wotaM 
" feased" ia the Glossary. Although some use lime, yet most oliijeot 
to it as too etimulating, aad fallow Tusaer'a advice. 

PaffeGT- — "Every hives offell," the inside or eontenta. When ajt- 
plied to timber it bears the sense of refiiae, as, " 1647, timber -^ 
and other ofell wood, 31." 

" 1625, Bedness, a haver reddell, m 



Page 127. — "In Hatfield's Survey the oxgang at Norton and Sedg? 
fiold was 15 aeres. Possibly, although extensive enclosures had tali 
place, for purposes of rating the tenants wore only assessed at the aa 
number of oxgangs as before, and thus la the 17th century the acreagtfa 
was increased. Again, in the free landa of Stocktons 8 oxgangs wentfl 
to a oarucate, bat in tlie demesne lands only 810 acres are given to ff^ 
caracatea, and as the oxgang there held 15 acres, but 6 oxgangs fom 
a caracate." — W. H. D. L. 

In 1742, April 23, " 30 osgangs of corn on the ground at Elmsfl 
were valued at 225?., that is 7l. IDs. the oxgang ; in 1641 (se 
162) it was valued at 51, 

Page 170. — The arras of Best are, "Gules, a Saracen's head prop* 
navally crowned Or, between four pairs of lions' gambs, paws inwardi 
of tbe second. The creat, " a cubit arm, vested Oulea, culfed Or, holt^ 
ing a falchion Argent, hilted and pomelled of the second,' 

Paget 170, 171. — Note on the Eev. Charles Hotham. He M 
ginally of Clirist'a College, B.A. 1635-6, M.A. 1639, and was e 
or more probably appoinled, by the Earl of Manchester to a fellowship 
at Peterhouse in 1644. Ho was one of the proctors of the TJniversiqi 
1646, ia which year he was appointed one of the University prencherfcij 
He subsequently went to tbe West Indies. He wrote "In PMloao- 
phiam Teutonicam Hanuduetio aivc Determicatio de Origine Animse 
Hermonife. Loud 1648. 8vo. Into English by I). F. Loud. 1650. 8vo." 
Also, " Corporations Vindicated in their Fundamental Liberties from^ 
a Negative Voice and other Unjust Prerogatives of their ChiefOffloeE 
destructive to True Freedom. Load. 1651. 4to." Also, Petitioq 
and Argument before the Committee for the Reformation of UniversitM 
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against the Negative Kightof the Master of Peterhouse. 16 April, 1651. 
Lond. 1651. 4to and 12mo." A Sermon of his against the engage- 
ment is mentioned in Gary's Memorials of the Civil War, ii. 246. See 
Calamy*s Account, ii. 413; Palmer's Nonconformist Memorial, ii. 381 ; 
Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, iii. 446. For this additional informa- 
tion I am indebted to the courtesy of C. H. Cooper, Esq., F.S.A., 
in whose forthcoming work, the "Athense Cantabrigienses," Mr. 
Kotham will appear. If I might form a conjecture as to the name be- 
tokened by the letters D. F., I should suggest *' Durandus Frater," his 
brother Durand being of Parliamentarian principles, as appears from 
the register at Driffield. 

Page 170. — Mrs. George Hotham was buried Sept. 9, in the church 
of St. Mary Bishophill Junior, near her husband. 

Page 179. Glossary. — ^Felfes. '* 1606. Carlton, two gang of felfes and 
two gang of speakes, 12«. 1612. Co wick, six gauge of fellowes, 
IL 10«. ; eight gauge of speakes, 13«. ^d. ; twentle pare of naves, 
\l 13«. 4(?." 
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